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INTRODUCTION. 


The  chronicle  of  war  viewed  from  the  other  side 
of  history,  which  is  not  the  soldier's  side,  has  yet 
to  be  written  in  full.  The  great  soldiers,  the  would- 
be  masters  of  the  world,  from  Alexander  the  Great 
to  Napoleon,  have  not  thought  or  cared  to  think  of 
the  after-effects  on  the  regions  and  peoples  over 
which  they  march.  Napoleon  did  not  realise  that 
in  purchasing  a  new  map  of  Europe  with  the  best 
blood  of  France,  he  was  leaving  his  country  depleted. 
Turn  to  the  story  of  Marengo  to  see  how  lavish  he 
was.  Try  another  hero,  in  the  long  line  of  French 
military  prodigals,  Louis  Quatorze,  whose  grand 
tour  of  Europe  was  only  brought  to  a  stop  by  the 
Battle  of  Blenheim.  If  Marlborough  with  his  cool 
head  (it  was  Voltaire  who  spoke  of  his  fite-froide), 
had  not  interfered  with  the  ambitious  plans  of 
Louis  at  the  last  moment,  there  is  no  saying  how 
far  east  and  north-east  that  king  might  not  have 
pushed  the  French  frontiers.  They  would  not,  it 
is  certain,  have  been  what  they  are  now,  or  what 
they  were  before  the  war  of  1870.  Go  much 
further  back,  and  cross  to  Britain,  and  ask  what 
Edward  III.  won  by  his  victories  ?  He  gained  for 
England  by  the  impoverishing  of  her  blood  and 
the  wasting  of  her  human  folk  one  of  the  most 
awful  plagues  the  country  has  known.    It  is  always, 
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the  same  tale.  The  human  cost  of  war  is  in 
proportion  to  the  military  magnificence  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  soldier,  as  Napoleon  knew,  can 
never  make  good  his  ravages.  Student  of  old 
campaigns  as  he  was,  he  must  have  often  thought 
of  his  predecessor  on  the  French  throne :  that 
Louis  whom  Mazarin  helped  to  prompt,  and  of  the 
strange  war  which  brought  him  to  a  halt.  That 
was  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  which  went 
on  for  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  saw  many  cities 
sacked  and  taken,  including  Liege,  the  oft-besieged 
and  the  victim  of  another  world-remodeller  in  this 
very  year  of  1914.  Besides  Liege,  Marlborough 
took  Bonn,  Limburg,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ostend,  Lille, 
Tournay :  the  list  almost  reads  like  the  counterfoil 
of  yesterday's  campaign. 

But  what  of  the  grand  captain  himself  ?  We  take 
no  pleasure  in  thinking  of  him,  for  as  he  was  one  of 
the  coolest  he  was  one  of  the  meanest  of  men,  and 
did  not  mind  betraying  his  prince  or  his  soldiers, 
as  when  he  let  some  hundreds  of  them  go  to  their 
death  in  the  sands  of  Camaret  Bay.  We  can  feel 
no  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  Marlborough  himself, 
any  more  than  we  can  revel  in  the  glory  of 
Napoleon,  who  was  both  greater  and  less  cool  than 
he.  When  we  turn  to  the  record,  we  think  most  of 
the  men  who  fought  against  odds,  and  did  not  win 
their  final  fame  except  in  the  very  article  of  death. 
Such  was  Nelson ;  and  such  was  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  fought  one  of  the  seven  great  retreats  of 
history  with  infinite  strategy  and  generalship. 
Since  there  is  no  room  in  the  body  of  the  book  for 
the  account,  let  it  be  quoted  in  brief  here  from 
Napier's  pages.  He  shows  us  Sir  John  Moore 
retreating,  with  the  Napoleonic  army  always  on  his 
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heels,  to  Corunna,  to  find  the  harbour  so  eagerly 
gained  without  the  English  ships  that  were  to  have 
brought  him  relief.  At  length  the  delayed  trans- 
port-ships arrive,  and  the  attempt  to  embark  has 
to  be  covered ;  and  we  watch  the  fight  raging 
hottest  round  the  village  of  Elvina.  It  was  at 
this  emergency,  while  Sir  John  Moore  was  watch- 
ing the  fight  to  gain  time,  that  he  was  struck  in  the 
left  breast  by  a  cannon  shot.  The  shock  threw 
him  from  his  horse  with  its  violence.  "  Yet  he  rose 
again  in  a  sitting  posture,  his  countenance  un- 
changed, and  his  steadfast  eye  still  fixed  upon 
the  regiments  engaged  in  his  front,  no  sign  betray- 
ing a  sensation  of  pain.  Then  was  seen  the  dreadful 
nature  of  his  hurt.    The  shoulder  was  shattered  to 

pieces   As  the  soldiers  placed  him  in  a 

blanket,  his  sword  got  entangled  and  the  hilt 
entered  the  wound;  Captain  Hardinge,  a  staff 
officer,  attempted  to  take  it  off,  but  the  dying  man 
stopped  him,  saying,  6  It  is  as  well  as  it  is.  I  had 
rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field  with  me  ' ;  and 
in  that  manner,  so  becoming  to  a  soldier,  Moore  was 
borne  from  the  fight." 

So  far  Napier  in  his  "  Peninsula  War,"  which 
is,  perhaps,  taken  all  in  all,  the  best  soldier's  history 
written  in  English.  An  heroic  retreat  like  Moore's 
is  to  be  put  by  an  event  like  Marathon ;  just  as 
the  late  siege  of  Liege  may,  if  one  is  fanciful,  recall 
the  siege  of  Platea  in  Greek  history.  The  struggle 
of  a  city  or  a  people  for  liberty ;  the  stand  against 
odds ;  the  breaking  of  the  advance  of  an  over- 
weening conqueror,  who  seeks  to  disturb  the 
world-equation  :  these  are  the  events  that  stir  the 
blood  and  renew  the  spirit  of  a  people.  But  the 
cost  of  it  is  frightful ;  and  it  is  not  only  in  soldiers 
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that  it  tells.  Thousands  on  thousands  of  women 
and  children,  famished,  shamed,  and  driven  out  to 
meet  the  mercy  of  the  night  and  worse,  never  to 
regain  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  days  before 
the  war,  make  up  the  postscript  to  the  chronicle 
that  rings  so  gloriously  the  changes  on  Crecy  and 
Poictiers,  Blenheim  and  Waterloo. 

The  sieges  and  battle-pieces  in  this  volume  are 
intended,  then,  to  show  something  of  the  reality  of 
war,  beside  helping  to  illustrate  its  effect  in  history. 
They  represent  almost  as  many  different  forms  of 
narrative  as  they  do  modes  of  warfare ;  and  serve 
in  their  own  way  the  purpose  of  a  series  of  literary 
instances,  ranging  back  from  our  own  chroniclers 
to  Herodotus,  and  including  writers  like  Tolstoi, 
Carlyle,  Macaulay,  Southey,  Thierry,  Froissart,  and 
William  of  Malmsbury.  Their  pages  knit  up  closely 
recent  events  with  those  of  ancient  wars,  and  form 
the  red  testament  whose  last  episode  we  still  await, 
ending,  we  hope  for  ever,  the  cry  of  battle  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

E.  R. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  LIEGE. 

August,  1914. 

The  attack  on  Liege  and  its  forts  began  on  the 
3rd  of  August,  when  the  German  forces  were 
thrown  into  Belgium  as  the  best  route  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  France.  The  plan  was 
accounted  for  and  clearly  explained  in  the  German 
Chancellor's  speech  in  the  Reichstag  (August  4th), 
when  he  said  these  ominous  words  : — 

"  Necessity  knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have 
occupied  Luxembourg,  and  are  perhaps  on  Belgian 
soil.*  That  is  contrary  to  international  law.  It  is 
quite  true  that  France  declared  she  would  respect 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  while  we  respected  it. 
But  we  knew  all  the  while  that  France  was  ready  to 
strike.  She  could  afford  to  wait;  we  could  not 
wait.  An  attack  on  our  flank  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
would  have  been  disastrous.  So  we  were  obliged  to 
over-ride  the  inevitable  protests.  .  .  .  The  wrong 
we  are  committing  we  will  endeavour  to  make  good 
so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned,  as  soon  as  our  final 
goal  is  reached.  Anyone  who  is  threatened  on  all 
sides,  as  we  are  and  have  been  threatened,  can  have 
only  one  thought — how  to  hack  his  way  through 
(wie  er  sich  durchhauf)" 

*  He  knew,  even  as  he  spoke,  that  they  were  actually  there. 
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The  first  hard  obstacle  to  this  hacking  through  a 
neutral  country  was  the  fortress  and  town  of  Liege. 
In  the  German  war-plan  suddenness  of  attack  was 
a  necessity  for  success.  A  huge  army  was  to  be 
pushed  through  a  passive  Belgium  that  it  might 
deliver  its  first  blow  on  an  unprepared  France. 
Then  it  was  that  the  little  nation  vindicated  its 
dignity  in  refusing  to  allow  the  passage  of  German 
troops.  The  Belgian  David  confronted  the  Ger- 
man Goliath,  while  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
were  turned  upon  the  spectacle.  For  the  world 
knew  that  on  the  resistance  made  by  Liege  during 
those  first  days  depended  the  early  fortunes  of  the 
war.  A  France  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  in  the 
panic  of  hasty  mobilisation,  might  not  quickly  rally 
from  the  first  sudden  blow.  But  if  Liege  could 
hold  back  the  oncoming  flood  even  for  a  few  days 
France  would  have  time  to  get  her  army  on  to  its  feet. 

The  Belgian  frontier  was  first  crossed  at  Herve, 
about  ten  miles  from  Liege,  on  the  3rd  of  August. 
Eye-witnesses  have  described  the  soldiers  as  they 
came  into  the  Belgian  villages :  tall  fellows  splen- 
didly accoutred,  in  perfectly  new  uniforms,  with 
magnificent  horses,  prepared  to  be  polite  and 
friendly,  should  they  meet  with  no  resistance.  But 
the  resistance  they  met  with  was  to  grow  into  a 
world's  wonder.  The  Belgian  spirit  was  fully 
roused,  and  a  terrific  reception  prepared  for  this 
shining  soldiery.  A  regiment  of  infantry  was 
entrenched  above  the  bridges  over  the  small  rivers 
where  the  Germans  must  pass.  The  bridges  were 
commanded  by  artillery.  On  came  the  enemy, 
troop  after  troop  crowding  over  the  narrow  bridges. 
The  Belgians  open  fire  with  machine  guns,  rifles, 
and  artillery.     The  parapets  of  the  bridges  were 
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smashed,  men  and  horses  rolled  into  the  water,  the 
columns  were  broken,  dead  and  wounded  lay  in 
heaps.  That  was  the  moment  for  the  Belgians ; 
leaping  to  their  feet,  they  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
and  for  the  moment  the  onset  became  a  rout.  But 
only  for  the  moment.  The  attack  was  renewed. 
At  Vise,  north  of  Liege,  the  Germans,  in  spite  of 
many  losses,  had  succeeded  in  building  a  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Meuse,  and  from  the  north  and  east 
at  once  battalion  after  battalion  converged  upon 
Liege. 

Meantime,  in  the  city  there  reigned  confusion. 
The  last  German  inhabitant  had  been  bundled  into 
the  train,  and  hardly  had  the  rear  carriage  passed 
when  the  Arches  Bridge  was  blown  up.  Amid  fear 
and  dismay  some  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  were 
leaving  Liege,  that  is  to  say,  every  inhabitant  who 
had  means  to  go  by  train  or  a  horse  and  cart  to  take 
them.  Only  those  remained  whom  ill-fate  com- 
pelled. The  confusion  of  those  last  train-loads 
amounted  to  panic.  One  old  woman  of  eighty  was 
lifted  dying  into  the  train,  there  to  be  given  extreme 
unction  by  a  priest  before  she  reached  Brussels. 

A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  once  gone,  the 
railway  station  was  closed,  and  every  man  in  the 
town,  business  men  from  the  office  and  waiters  from 
the  cafes,  settled  down  to  the  work  of  defence, 
enrolling  themselves  in  the  Garde  Civique. 

The  position  of  the  forts  and  town  of  Liege  may 
be  realised  if  we  mark  out  a  rude  wheel  on  the 
paper  with  twelve  uneven  spokes,  the  end  of  each 
spoke  being  a  fort,  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  the 
"  noyau/'  being  the  town.  Of  these,  the  four  on 
the  eastern  exposure  were  very  strong,  namely,  Fort 
Fleron,  Fort  Chaudfontaine,  Fort  Evegnee,  and 
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Fort  Barchon.  All  twelve,  moreover,  were  so  placed 
as  to  support  each  other,  the  greatest  space  between 
any  two  of  them  being  7,000  yards,  and  the  average 
distance  being  only  4,000  yards.  Modern  artillery 
range  being  what  it  is,  this  means  that  each  fort  can 
be  helped  by  two  or  three  others,  and  can  signal  to 
the  others  any  tactical  move  of  the  enemy.  The 
Germans  in  their  attack  had  to  provide  for  taking 
the  forts,  as  well  as  for  seizing  the  city ;  and  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  undertaking  it  is  clear  that,  with  a 
huge  force  at  command,  they  could,  in  spite  of  the 
cannon  area,  "  hew  their  way  through  "  the  gaps. 
And  this  they  were  ready  to  do,  no  matter  at  what 
sacrifice.  Against  them  they  had  the  fine  science 
of  the  engineers  and  fort-builders,  the  strategy  of 
an  incomparable  soldier,  General  Leman,  and  the 
extraordinary  daring  of  the  Belgian  defenders,  every 
Belgian  feeling  that  he  was  out  to  save  his  country. 

The  German  forces  at  this  tremendous  juncture 
were  led  by  General  von  Emmich,  commander-in- 
chief,  a  soldier  of  the  old  school,  bred  to  a  blind 
faith  in  the  invincibility  of  the  German  army. 
Always  a  determined  believer  in  the  old  plan  of 
advancing  great  numbers  in  close  formation,  he 
refused  to  listen  to  the  warnings  of  those  more  open 
to  modern  ideas.  Such  was  the  man  who  had 
120,000  troops  in  his  hand  to  let  drive  against  the 
city  and  forts  of  Li&ge.  Under  his  direction  the 
heavy  German  siege  guns,  each  one  drawn  by  thirty- 
two  horses,  came  rolling  up  all  through  the  night 
of  Tuesday.  By  dawn  they  were  in  position.  On 
Wednesday  morning  they  opened  fire  at  eight 
o'clock,  so  that  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  Maastricht, 
twenty  miles  away,  felt  their  houses  shaken.  The 
forts  replied  and  a  terrific  duel  of  artillery  raged  on 
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hour  after  hour.  In  the  forts  themselves  the 
magnificent  engineering  of  General  de  Brialmont 
protected  gunners  and  guns.  Not  a  single  gun  in 
all  those  forts  is  open  to  the  sky ;  each  one  is  roofed 
in  by  the  heaviest  masonry.  Between  the  forts 
the  Belgian  9th  Regiment  of  the  Line  fought  like 
demons.  And  now  came  the  trial  of  traditional 
close  formation  that  had  looked  so  imposing  in 
German  reviews.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  Ger- 
man soldier  taken  prisoner  before  Liege,  given  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph : 

"  Though  I  am  not  a  coward,  the  sights  I  saw 
and  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  our  men  filled  me 
with  dread.  Again  and  again  we  advanced,  almost  in 
close  formation,  lying  and  shooting  at  an  elevation 
given  to  us  by  our  officers,  running  forward  and 
dropping  again  on  our  stomachs.  As  we  pressed 
forward  our  ranks  became  thinner  and  thinner ;  the 
shells  burst  among  us,  killing  and  wounding,  and 
such  wounds,  far  worse  than  death  itself  ! — while 
the  rifle-fire  of  the  Belgians  mowed  down  our  men 
in  dozens  and  scores  and  hundreds.  Have  you  ever 
seen  the  effect  of  modern  artillery  trained  upon 
masses  of  human  beings  ?  Have  you  ever  seen 
heaps  of  dead  men  and  heaps  of  wounded  men  all 
mixed  up  together  ?  Have  you  ever  heard  the  cries 
of  the  fallen  soldiers  whom  you  are  obliged  to 
leave  to  their  sufferings  in  order  to  continue  the 
battle  ?  If  not,  you  cannot  imagine  what  we  went 
through  at  Li&ge.  Some  of  our  attacks  were 
delivered  by  day,  others  by  night.  Our  officers 
were  reckless  in  their  bravery;  they  led  us  and 
urged  us  on,  and  encouraged  us  to  throw  away  our 
lives.  We  marched  straight  at  the  enemy's  lines 
and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  hostile  artillery  just 
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as  if  we  were  on  a  manoeuvre  field  with  sham 
opponents  before  us." 

So  much  for  the  war  without.  Within  the 
torment  of  the  town  had  begun.  Picture  the 
town  itself ;  through  its  centre  flows  the  Meuse, 
broad  and  bright.  On  either  bank  rise  the  houses, 
some  tall,  some  not  so  tall,  all  facing  towards  the 
river.  Elsewhere  in  the  town  there  are  water- 
ways, bridged  across ;  there  are  churches  with 
towers  and  spires.  There  is  a  town  hall  and  a 
square,  and  narrowish  streets,  where  the  lively 
people  stop  and  chatter,  or  pass  up  and  down. 
Few  of  the  buildings  are  very  old,  so  often  have 
battles  and  sieges  wrecked  the  brave  town  in  the 
past.  But  never  in  the  past  had  so  cruel  a  storm 
fallen  as  was  now  to  fall.  Terrible  as  was  the 
slaughter  and  the  battle  without  the  town,  it  was  at 
least  men  fighting  against  men.  Now  was  to  be 
seen  a  thing  more  horrible  than  anything  else  in 
creation,  the  war  of  men  upon  children  and  upon 
women.  From  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing till  the  afternoon  the  bombardment  lasted. 
The  earth  trembled,  the  air  shook,  so  that  all  the 
windows  of  the  town  were  blown  out.  Every  now 
and  then  a  shell  would  fly  screaming  overhead,  to 
fall  on  some  unhappy  roof  where  it  would  explode, 
dashing  the  house  into  ruin  in  one  tremendous 
report.  Then  would  be  heard  the  shrieking  and 
crying  of  children,  the  crying  out  of  wounded  and 
despairing  women.  Many  houses  were  set  on  fire  ; 
every  now  and  then  a  shell  would  burst  on  the 
asphalte  pavement  of  the  street,  making  wide  deep 
holes  and  shattering  the  house  fronts.  All  the 
time  the  noise  was  terrific ;  probably  the  greatest 
noise  that  has  ever  been  heard.    Although  so  many 
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people  had  fled  from  Liege,  crowds  of  frightened 
peasants  and  farmer-folk  had  come  pouring  into 
the  town  all  day  on  Tuesday.  They  came  for 
protection  ;  they  all  had  stories  to  tell  of  burnt 
villages,  of  wrecked  farmhouses,  of  their  own 
people  hanged  and  shot  by  the  German  enemy, 
thus  increasing  the  terror  within  by  the  entrance 
of  the  terror  from  without.  These  people,  along 
with  the  unhappy  inhabitants,  took  refuge  in  under- 
ground cellars  and  passages,  packed  together  in 
crowds  without  food  or  drink. 

During  that  terrible  Wednesday,  August  5th,  the 
enemy's  attack  on  General  Leman's  centre  was 
carried  out  with  terrific  energy,  and  with  something 
like  three  times  his  own  forces.  His  Belgians,  who 
held  the  ground  between  Fort  Evegnee,  Fort 
Barchon,  and  the  River  Meuse,  were  all  but  over- 
whelmed ;  at  the  critical  moment  General  Bertrand, 
with  two  infantry  regiments,  went  out  with  orders 
to  save  the  day  at  all  costs.  He  did  it,  though  the 
Germans  had  already  got  in  behind  the  outer  ring 
of  forts,  and  reached  the  bridge  at  Wandre,  some 
two  miles  nearer  the  city  itself.  Bertrand's  counter- 
attack was  so  fierce  that  the  Germans  had  to  give 
way,  and  fell  back  to  a  position  more  than  a  mile 
outside  Fort  Barchon.  This  was  only  one  incident. 
The  enemy  now  made  Fort  Evegnee  its  mark.  It 
had  even  got  so  far  as  the  gorge  there,  when  a 
Belgian  battery  poured  upon  the  advance  a  fire  so 
withering  that  it  fell  back.  With  the  same  de- 
spatch the  infantry  leaped  out  of  the  trenches, 
bayonets  fixed,  and  drove  the  Germans  back  to  the 
heights  of  Cerexhe-Heuseux.  South-west,  at  Fort 
Chaudfontaine,  another  attack  was  foiled  by  the  same 
daring  combination  of  the  big  guns  and  cold  steel. 
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But  such  incidents  were  only  the  momentary 
retiring  of  the  oncoming  tide  that  falls  back  only 
to  rise  higher  with  the  next  forward  motion.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon  the  firing  slackened ;  with  the 
night  the  full  moon  rose,  and  beneath  her  light  the 
attack  recommenced  more  furiously  than  ever.  The 
Belgian  9th  and  14th  Regiments  of  the  Line  fought 
like  heroes,  but  the  distance  between  the  forts  and  the 
rough  and  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  thinned  out 
the  line  of  their  defence.  All  through  Thursday 
the  fight  went  on,  small  parties  of  the  enemy  con- 
triving from  time  to  time  to  pierce  their  way 
through  the  spaces  between  the  forts;  by  the 
afternoon  General  von  Emmich  and  his  staff  rode 
their  weary  horses  into  the  Place  of  Liege.  The 
forts,  with  the  exception  of  Fl6ron,  which  was 
silenced,  still  held,  the  fighting  between  the  forts 
still  went  on,  but  the  town  was  won. 

The  Governor  and  the  Burgomaster  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Citadel,  and  there  informed  that  their 
town  would  be  bombarded  and  razed  to  the  ground 
if  both  town  and  forts  did  not  surrender.  On 
Friday  evening  a  sad  procession  (reminding  us  of 
the  English  siege  of  Calais)  of  seventeen  principal 
men  of  Liege  waited  on  the  German  General  at 
the  Citadel.  Headed  by  the  Bishop,  the  Burgo- 
master, a  sheriff,  and  other  stout  citizens,  the 
deputation  begged  the  General  to  spare  the  town. 
He  replied  that  in  that  case  all  the  forts  must 
surrender ;  further,  he  impounded  all  the  unhappy 
seventeen  as  hostages. 

Orders  were  then  issued  that  every  house  door  in 
the  town  should  be  set  open  and  kept  open  night 
and  day,  so  that  the  German  soldiers  should  go 
freely  in  and  out,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  an 
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endless  source  of  fear  and  humiliation  to  the 
people,  who  were  compelled  to  house,  feed,  and 
wait  upon  their  enemies.  Early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  bread  is  turned  out  of  the  bakers'  ovens, 
there  was  a  long  queue  of  German  soldiers  at  the 
doors,  who  took  away  all  the  bread,  none  being 
left  for  the  inhabitants.  By  day  military  bands 
played  in  the  square,  an  unwelcome  gaiety  to  the 
deeply  suffering  people.  At  nightfall  a  deadly 
silence  and  blackness  reigned  over  the  town,  broken 
only  by  the  heavy  sound  of  the  patrol  of  Prussian 
troops. 

As  I  pause  in  my  account,  there  still  hangs  over 
Liege  the  cloud  of  war.  Conflicting  rumours  reach 
our  ears  from  either  side.  Germany  declares  her 
heavy  guns  have  battered  down  the  forts,  reducing 
them  to  ruins,  with  their  garrisons  buried  inside ; 
that  the  other  forts  surrendered  to  save  the  lives  of 
their  men,  and  all  are  being  re-fortified  by  her 
troops.  From  France  comes  other  news.  "  lis 
tiennent  toujouvs"  says  Brussels.  There  have  even 
been  rumours  that  General  von  Emmich,  dis- 
couraged by  the  heavy  German  losses  before 
Liege,  has  committed  suicide.  But  whatever  the 
fortune  that  now  befalls  her,  Liege  has  become  for 
all  time  a  crowned  city.  For  the  brave  and  in- 
evitable battle  of  the  weak  against  the  strong 
enlists  all  sympathies  and  fortifies  all  hearts. 
When  France,  with  characteristic  grace,  sent  the 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  Liege  in  the 
time  of  her  greatest  trial,  she  expressed  the  feeling 
of  the  whole  world — even  of  her  enemy,  for 
German  honour  is  quite  intelligent  enough  to 
recognise  the  honour  of  a  foe. 

(Capt.)  Mark  White. 
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THE  SINKING  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  FLAGSHIP. 

Already  we  have  seen  the  deadly  use  made 
of  uncontrolled  "contact"  mines  in  the  North 
Sea  during  the  present  European  War.  The 
Russo-Japanese  War  was  the  first  to  bring 
these  mines  into  dreadful  prominence,  and  vivid 
accounts  of  their  terrible  effects  and  of  the  best 
means  for  rendering  them  useless  are  given  in 
Commander  SemenofPs  book  "The  Reckoning," 
compiled  from  notes  he  made  while  on  board  a 
Russian  cruiser  that  saw  most  of  the  catastrophes 
of  the  war  in  the  East.  Here  is  his  account  of  the 
most  signal  loss  the  Russians  suffered  from  floating 
mines,  the  sinking  of  Admiral  MakarofPs  flagship, 
the  "  Petropavlovsk,"  off  Port  Arthur.  From  land 
vessels  had  been  seen  at  night  some  two  miles 
distant,  flitting  back  and  forth  in  the  offing.  The 
Admiral  would  not  fire  on  them,  as  he  could  not 
be  sure  that  they  were  not  Russian  destroyers. 
"  If  these  turn  out  not  to  be  our  boats,"  said  he, 
"  we  must  certainly  search  the  place  very  carefully 
to-morrow.  Possibly  something  unpleasant  for  us 
has  been  dropped  there."  Next  day  his  squadron 
put  out,  but  had  their  hands  so  full  that  the 
apprehensions  of  the  night  before  were  forgotten. 

The  Admiral  nor  those  about  him  gave  no 
further  thought  to  the  suspicious  shadows  which 
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had  been  densely  seen  when  the  searchlights  were 
illuminating  the  rain.  These  shadows,  however, 
had  been  seen  precisely  on  the  "  figure  of  eight" 
the  Russians  were  making — namely,  south  of  Cross 
Hill  and  east  of  White  Wolf  Hill.  Everyone  had 
forgotten  to  search  out  this  place  to  see  whether 
the  Japanese  had  dropped  "  something  unpleasant 
for  us." 

****** 

"  I  went  on  the  forecastle,  where  I  stood  at  the 
starboard  bow  6-inch  gun,  and  was  just  giving  the 
boatswain  the  usual  orders,  when  an  explosion,  with 
a  dull,  rolling  sound,  shook  the  whole  ship  as  if 
a  12-inch  gun  had  gone  off  quite  close.  I  looked 
round  vaguely.  A  second  explosion  even  more 
violent !  What  was  happening  ?  Suddenly  cries 
of  horror  arose.  6  The  "  Petropavlovsk  !  "  The 
"  Petropavlovsk !  "  '  Dreading  the  worst,  I  rushed 
to  the  side.  I  saw  a  huge  cloud  of  brown  smoke. 
'  That  is  pyroxyline,  therefore  a  torpedo/  passed 
through  my  mind.  In  this  cloud  I  saw  a  ship's 
foremast  It  was  slanting,  helpless,  not  as  if  it 
was  falling,  but  as  if  it  were  suspended  in  the  air.' 
On  the  left  of  the  cloud  he  saw  the  battleship's 
stern,  which  looked  as  if  the  awful  happenings 
in  the  forepart  were  none  of  its  concern.  On  a 
third  explosion  white  steam  began  to  mix  with 
the  brown  cloud ;  the  boilers  had  burst.  There- 
upon the  stern  of  the  battleship  rose  straight 
in  the  air,  with  such  rapidity  that  it  did  not  look 
as  if  the  bow  had  gone  down,  but  as  if  the  ship  had 
broken  in  half  amidships.  For  a  moment  the  screws 
went  on  whirling  in  the  air;  then  it  appeared 
as  if  the  afterpart  of  the  "  Petropavlovsk "  (all 
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that  was  visible  of  her)  suddenly  opened  out 
and  belched  forth  fire  and  flames,  like  a  volcano. 
It  seemed  even  as  if  flames  came  out  of  the  sea 
long  after  it  had  closed  over  the  wreck. 

The  fleet  narrowly  escaped  a  far  greater  disaster 
when  they  sailed  soon  afterwards  right  on  to  a 
mine-field.  They  took  up  a  position  in  which 
no  Japanese  mines  had  up  to  that  time  been 
found. 

We — that  is,  the  officers — were  on  the  point  of 
going  down  to  the  mess  when  we  heard  a  shout 
from  the  bridge,  "  Mine  astern  !  "  In  fact,  less  than 
one  hundred  sachen  (about  one  hundred  yards) 
astern  of  the  "  Diana,''  a  Japanese  mine  could  be 
seen  just  under  the  surface,  distinguished  by  the 
chain  slings  on  the  lid.  A  section  of  the  small-arm 
men  were  ordered  up  to  destroy  it.    .  . 

The  "  Tsarevitch"  was  just  coming  out  of  har- 
bour; she  suddenly  turned  short  and  stopped. 
"  Mine  just  floated  up  under  the  flagship's  bow  !  " 
shouted  a  signalman. 

The  "Peresviet"  had  already  anchored.  We 
suddenly  heard  rifle-fire  from  her  direction.  She, 
like  ourselves,  was  evidently  firing  at  mines. 

The  ships  came  out  one  by  one  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Each  one  tried  to  follow  exactly  in  the 
wake  of  ships  which  had  already  come  out.  Every- 
one anchored  as  soon  as  possible.  Whoever 
chanced  to  get  a  few  yards  too  much  to  the  right  or 
the  left  might  hit  a  mine.  There  were  sure  to 
be  some  which  had  not  come  up,  but  still  floated 
at  the  right  depth.  Naturally  there  was  no  question 
of  adhering  to  the  plan  of  anchorage. 

Towards  9  a.m.  we  had  counted  five  mines 
awash.    .    .  . 
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The  mine-searching  flotilla  came  out  and  swept 
the  water  further  seaward  (that  is,  from  the 
squadron).  They  found  nothing,  but  amongst  the 
ships  a  rich  haul  was  made.  By  noon  ten  or 
eleven  mines  had  either  been  exploded  on  being 
hooked  or  floated  up  and  destroyed  by  gun-fire. 
One  exploded  thus  quite  close  to  our  stern ;  it  was 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  off.  When  the  water  which 
had  been  thrown  up  by  it  came  down  again  all  who 
were  standing  on  our  poop  got  a  cold  shower  bath. 

On  each  side  of  us  the  water  was  free.  The 
squadron  had  anchored  exactly  on  top  of  the  mine- 
field. 

"  How  is  it  possible  for  us  to  have  run  along  all 
those  mines  and  never  to  have  touched  one  ?  "  was 
the  general  question. 

The  men  said,  "  God  has  helped  us " ;  many 
took  off  their  caps  and  crossed  themselves. 

Here,  again,  is  his  description  of  a  scene  that 
may  conceivably  be  enacted  again  before  long,  let 
us  hope  off  the  German  coast. 

During  the  whole  of  July  people  on  shore  were 
daily  able  to  witness  a  strange,  almost  ludicrous, 
spectacle.  Our  mine-sweeping  flotilla  searched  for 
the  mines  which  had  been  laid  by  the  Japanese. 
In  their  wake,  where  everything  had  been  cleared, 
came  the  gunboats.  To  seaward  of  this  procession 
were  our  destroyers.  Then  came  an  empty  space  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  cables  (three  thousand  to  four 
thousand  yards),  and  beyond  this  the  Japanese 
destroyers,  out  of  range  of  the  batteries  and  guard- 
ships.  Still  further  out  the  Japanese  mine- 
sweeping  craft  were  looking  for  mines  we  had  placed, 
and  with  them  wrere  the  gunboats  and  small  cruisers 
protecting  them.     Sometimes  the  destroyers  got 
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bored,  and  approached  one  another  somewhat 
nearer.  Then  they  commenced  firing  at  one 
another  at  long  range  (for  their  guns).  But  it 
never  developed  into  a  regular  fight. 

"  Manchester  Guardian/' 
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THE  GREAT  ATTACK. 

January  6,  1900. 

It  has  been  a  commonplace  of  the  war  that  the 
Boers  could  cling  to  a  position  of  their  own 
choosing  from  behind  stones,  but  would  never 
venture  to  attack  a  position  or  fight  in  the  open. 
Like  all  the  comforting  commonplaces  about  the 
Boers,  this  is  now  overthrown.  The  untrained,  ill- 
equipped  farmers  have  to-day  assaulted  positions  of 
extraordinary  strength,  have  renewed  the  attack 
again  and  again,  have  rushed  up  to  breastworks, 
and  died  at  the  rifle's  mouth,  and  have  only  been 
repulsed  after  fifteen  hours  of  hard  and  gallant 
fighting  on  the  part  of  the  defence. 

Waggon  Hill  is  a  long,  high  spur  of  Caesar's 
Camp,  running  out  south-west  between  Long 
Valley  and  Bester's  Farm.  At  the  extremity,  as  I 
have  described,  are  the  great  gun-pits  prepared  for 
"  Lady  Anne  "  and  a  Naval  12-pounder  some  weeks 
ago.  "  Lady  Anne  "  was  for  the  second  time  being 
brought  up  into  position  there  last  night,  and  ought 
to  have  been  fixed  the  night  before,  but  was  stopped 
half-way  by  the  wet. 

The  Boer  attack  was  probably  not  merely  an 
attempt  on  the  gun,  but  on  the  position,  and  the 
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gun  is  being  taken  back  to  her  usual  position  to- 
night. Besides  the  gun-pits,  the  hill  has  no 
defences  except  a  few  low  walls,  only  two  or  three 
stones  high,  piled  up  at  intervals  round  the  edge, 
as  shelters  from  long-range  fire.  The  place  was 
held  only  by  three  dismounted  squadrons  of  Im- 
perial Light  Horse,  but  the  1st  K.R.  Rifles  (60th) 
were  in  support  in  a  large  sangar  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  along  the  same  ridge,  separated 
from  Waggon  Hill  proper  by  the  low  "  nek  "  where 
the  two  howitzers  used  to  stand.  From  the  60th 
the  ridge  turns  at  an  angle  eastward,  and  becomes 
the  long  tableland  of  Caesar's  Camp,  held  by  the 
Manchesters  and  42nd  Battery  (Major  Goulburn). 
The  top  is  broad  and  flat,  covered  with  grass  and 
loose  stones.  The  whole  position  completely  over- 
looks the  town  to  the  north,  and  if  it  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands  we  should  either  have  to  retake  it 
or  quit  the  camps  and  town.  The  edge  measures 
4,000  yards,  and  the  Manchesters  had  only  560 
men  to  hold  it. 

At  a  quarter  to  three  a.m.,  while  it  was  still  dark, 
a  small  party  of  Boer  sharpshooters  climbed  up  the 
further  (south-east)  face  of  Waggon  Hill,  just  left 
of  the  "  nek."  They  were  picked  men  who  had 
volunteered  for  the  exploit.  Nearly  all  came  from 
Harrismith.  We  had  posted  a  picket  of  eight  at 
the  point,  but  long  security  had  made  them  careless, 
or  else  they  were  betrayed  by  a  mistake  which 
nearly  lost  the  whole  position.  From  the  edge  of 
the  hill  the  whole  face  is  "dead"  ground.  It  is  so 
steep  that  an  enemy  climbing  up  it  cannot  be  seen. 
It  was  almost  a  case  of  Majuba  again. 

The  Dutch  crept  up  quite  unobserved.  At  last 
a   sentry    challenged,    and   was   answered  with 
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"  Friend."  He  was  shot  dead,  and  was  found  with 
rifle  raised  and  still  loaded.  The  alarm  was  given, 
but  no  one  realised  what  had  happened.  Captain 
Long  (A.S.C.),  who  was  superintending  the  trans- 
port of  "  Lady  Anne,"  told  me  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  that  bullets  kept  whistling 
past  his  nose.  He  thought  the  firing  was  from  our 
own  sentries.  But  the  Dutch  had  reached  the 
summit,  and  were  enfilading  the  "nek"  and  the 
whole  extremity  of  the  hill  from  our  left.  As  light 
began  to  dawn  it  was  impossible  to  show  oneself  for 
a  moment  on  the  open  top.  The  furthest  range  was 
not  over  300  yards,  and  the  top  of  a  helmet,  the 
corner  of  an  arm,  was  sufficient  aim  for  those  deadly 
marksmen.  Unable  to  stand  against  the  fire,  the 
Light  Horse  withdrew  behind  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
whilst  small  parties  continued  a  desperate  defence 
from  the  two  big  gun-pits. 

Nearly  all  the  officers  present  have  been  killed  or 
wounded,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  clear  account  of 
what  happened  from  any  eye-witness.  Four  com- 
panies from  each  battalion  of  the  K.R.  Rifles  came 
up  within  the  hour,  but  no  one  keeps  count  of  time 
in  such  a  struggle.  The  Boers  were  now  climbing 
up  all  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  firing  from  the 
edge.  All  day  about  half  the  summit  was  in  their 
possession.  Three  times  they  actually  occupied  the 
gun-pits  and  had  to  be  driven  out  again.  Leaning 
their  rifles  over  the  parapets  they  fired  into  the 
space  inside.  It  was  so  that  Major  Miller-Wallnutt, 
of  the  Gordons,  was  killed.  Old  De  Villiers,  the 
Harrismith  commandant,  shot  him  over  the  wall, 
and  was  in  turn  shot  by  Corporal  Albrecht,  of  the 
Light  Horse,  who  was  himself  shot  by  a  Field- 
Cornet,  who  was  in  turn  shot  by  Digby-Jones,  the 
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sapper.  So  it  went  on.  The  Boers  advanced  to 
absolutely  certain  death,  and  they  met  it  without 
hesitation — the  Boers  who  would  never  have  the 
courage  to  attack  a  position !  One  little  incident 
illustrates  their  spirit.  A  rugged  old  Boer,  finding 
one  of  the  I.L.H.  wounded  on  the  ground,  stopped 
under  fire  and  bound  him  up.  "  I  feel  no  hatred 
towards  you,"  he  said,  "but  you  have  no  reason  to 
fight  at  all.  We  are  fighting  for  our  country/'  He 
turned  away,  and  a  bullet  killed  him  as  he  turned. 

Before  six  o'clock  the  defence  was  further  rein- 
forced by  a  party  of  Gordons  from  Maiden  Castle. 
They  did  excellent  work  throughout  the  day, 
though  they,  too,  were  once  or  twice  driven  from 
the  top.  But  the  credit  of  the  stand  remains  with 
the  I.L.H.  and  a  few  sappers  like  Digby-Jones, 
who  held  one  of  the  little  forts  alone  for  a  time, 
killed  three  Boers  with  his  revolver,  and  went  for  a 
fourth  with  the  butt.  He  would  have  had  the 
V.C.  if  he  had  not  fallen.  So  perhaps  would 
Dennis,  of  the  Sappers,  though  I  am  told  he  was 
present  without  orders.  Lord  Ava,  galloper  to 
General  Ian  Hamilton,  commanding  the  defences, 
was  shot  through  the  head  early  in  the  day,  about 
six  o'clock.  Sent  forward  with  a  message  to  the 
Light  Horse,  he  was  looking  through  glasses  over 
a  rock  when  the  bullet  took  him.  While  I  write 
he  is  still  alive,  but  given  up.  A  finer  fellow  never 
lived.  "  You'd  never  take  him  for  a  lord,''  said  an 
Irish  sergeant,  "  he  seems  quite  a  nice  gentleman." 
Equally  sad  was  the  loss  of  Colonel  Dick-Cunyng- 
ham,  of  the  Gordons.  A  spent  bullet  struck  him  in 
the  back  as  he  was  leaving  camp.  The  wound  is 
mortal,  and  he  had  only  just  recovered  from  his 
wound  at  Elands  Laagte. 
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So  the  fight  began.  The  official  estimate  of  the 
Boers  who  gained  the  top  is  600.  Eye-witnesses 
put  the  number  at  anything  between  100  and 
1,000.  The  struggle  continued  from  3  a.m.  till 
nearly  seven  at  night.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  our  men  had  nothing  to  eat  from  five  the 
afternoon  before,  and  got  nothing  till  nine  at  night. 
Twenty-eight  hours  they  were  without  food,  and  for 
about  sixteen  they  were  fighting  for  life  and  death. 
At  4  p.m.  a  tremendous  thunderstorm  with  rain 
and  hail  came  on,  but  the  fire  never  slackened. 
The  21st  and  67th  Batteries  were  behind  the 
position  in  front  of  Range  Post,  but  were  unable  to 
give  assistance  for  fear  of  killing  our  men.  The 
18th  Hussars  and  5th  Dragoon  Guards  and  some 
5th  Lancers  came  up  dismounted  to  reinforce,  but 
still  the  enemy  clung  to  the  rocks,  and  still  it  was 
death  to  creep  out  on  the  narrow  level  of  the 
summit. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  position  must  be 
retaken  at  all  costs,  or  the  enemy  would  hold  it  all 
night.  The  General  sent  for  three  companies  of 
the  Devons.  Up  they  came,  tramping  through  the 
storm — that  glorious  regiment  of  Western  English- 
men. Colonel  Park  and  four  other  officers  led 
them  on.  It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  they 
reached  the  summit.  Keeping  well  to  the  left  of 
the  "nek"  between  the  extremity  held  by  the 
Light  Horse  and  the  60th's  sangar,  they  took  open 
order  under  cover  of  the  ridge.  Then  came  the 
command  to  sweep  the  position  with  the  bayonet. 
They  fixed,  and  advanced  at  the  quick  till  they 
reached  the  open.  Then,  under  a  steady  hail  of 
bullets,  they  came  on  at  the  double — 180  men,  with 
the  steel  ready.    Colonel  Park  himself  led  them. 
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The  Boers  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  till  the  line 
was  within  fifteen  yards.  Then  they  turned  and 
ran,  leaping  down  the  steep  face  of  the  hill,  and 
disappearing  in  the  dead  ground.  Their  retreat 
was  gallantly  covered  by  their  comrades,  who 
swept  the  ridge  with  an  oblique  fire  from  both 
sides. 

The  Devons,  edging  a  little  to  the  right  in  their 
charge,  got  some  cover  from  a  low  wall  near  the 
"nek"  just  quitted  by  the  Boers.  Even  there  the 
danger  was  terrible.  It  was  there  that  four  officers 
fell,  three  stone  dead.  It  will  be  long  before  such 
officers  as  Lafone  (already  twice  wounded  in  this 
war)  and  Field  can  be  replaced.  Lieutenant 
Masterson,  formerly  a  private,  and  later  a  colour- 
sergeant  in  the  Irish  Fusiliers,  was  ordered  back 
over  the  exposed  space  cleared  by  the  first  charge 
to  bring  up  a  small  reinforcement  further  on  the 
left.  On  the  way  he  was  shot  at  least  three  times, 
but  staggered  on  and  gave  his  order.  He  still 
survives,  and  is  recommended  for  the  Victoria 
Cross.  He  comes  of  a  fighting  Irish  stock,  and  his 
great-grandfather  captured  the  French  Eagle  at 
Barossa  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He  received  his 
commission  for  gallantry  in  Egypt. 

But  the  day  was  won.  The  position  was  cleared. 
That  charge  finished  the  business.  The  credit 
for  the  whole  defence  against  one  of  the  bravest 
attacks  ever  made  rests  with  the  Light  Horse,  the 
Gordons,  and  the  Devons.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  the  unflinching  self-devotion  of  the  King's 
Royal  Rifle  officers.  They  suffered  terribly,  and 
the  worst  is  they  suffered  almost  in  vain.  At  one 
moment,  when  the  defenders  had  been  driven  back 
over  the  summit's  edge,  Major  Mackworth  (of  the 
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Queen's,  but  attached  to  the  King's  Royal  Rifles) 
went  up  again,  calling  on  the  men  to  follow  him. 
Just  with  his  walking-stick  in  his  hand  he  went  up, 
and  with  the  few  brave  men  who  followed  him  he 
died. 

The  attack  on  the  main  position  of  Caesar's 
Camp  was  much  the  same  in  plan  and  result.  At 
3  a.m.  the  Manchester  pickets  along  the  ex- 
tremity's left  edge  (i.e.,  north-east)  were  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  Boers  in  their  very  midst. 
Lieutenant  Hunt-Grubbe,  who  was  visiting  the 
pickets,  mistook  them  for  volunteers.  "  Hullo ! 
Boers ! "  he  cried  out.  They  laughed  and 
answered,  "Yes,  burghers !  "  He  was  a  prisoner 
in  their  hands  for  some  hours.  The  whole  of  one 
section  was  shot  dead  at  their  post.  The  alarm 
was  given,  but  the  outlying  sentries  and  piquets 
could  not  move  from  the  little  shelters  and  walls 
which  alone  protected  them  from  the  oblique  fire 
from  an  unknown  direction.  Many  were  shot 
down.  Some  remained  hidden  at  the  bottom  of 
their  defence  pits  till  late  in  the  afternoon  without 
being  able  to  stir.  Creeping  up  the  dead  ground 
on  the  cliff's  face,  which  is  covered  with  rocks  and 
thick  bushes,  the  Boers  lined  the  left  edge  of  the 
summit  in  great  numbers.  Probably  about  1,000 
attacked  that  part  alone,  and  about  200  advanced 
on  to  the  top.  They  were  all  Transvaal  Boers, 
chiefly  volunteers  from  the  commandoes  of  Heidel- 
burg  and  Wakkerstroom.  This  main  body  was 
attempting  to  take  our  left  (north)  side  of  the  hill 
in  flank,  and  kept  edging  through  the  thorns  and 
dongas  near  the  foot.  The  Natal  Police,  supported 
by  the  Natal  Mounted  Rifles,  had  been  set  to 
prevent  such  a  movement,  but  had  left  a  gap  of 
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500  yards  between  their  right  and  three  companies 
of  Gordons  stationed  in  front  of  "Fly"  kraal  on 
that  side  of  the  hill.  At  last,  observing  the  enemy 
in  a  donga,  they  challenged,  and  were  met  by  the 
answer,  "  For  God's  sake  don't  fire ;  we're  the 
Town  Guard."  At  once  they  were  undeceived  by 
a  volley  which  killed  one  of  them  and  wounded  a 
few  others.  How  far  they  avenged  this  act  of 
treachery  I  have  not  discovered.  The  Boers' 
flanking  movement  was  only  checked  by  the  53rd 
Battery  (Major  Abdy),  which  was  posted  on  the 
flat  across  the  river  from  the  show  ground,  and  did 
splendid  service  all  day.  It  shelled  the  side  and 
top  of  the  hill  almost  incessantly,  though  the  big 
Bulwan  gun  kept  pouring  shrapnel  and  common 
shell  right  in  front  of  it,  making  all  the  veldt  look 
like  a  ploughed  field. 

Meantime  the  Boers  on  the  summit  held  their 
ground.  Their  movement  was  backed  by  three 
field  guns  and  two  automatics  across  the  Bester's 
valley  at  ranges  of  2,000  yards  and  4,000  yards. 
Their  further  advance  along  the  edge  was  really 
checked  by  two  Manchester  privates,  Scott  and 
Pitts,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from  their 
little  wall  at  the  extremity  after  all  their  comrades 
were  shot.  Three  companies  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
at  last  came  up  to  reinforce ;  then  the  G  Company 
of  the  Gordons,  under  Captain  Carnegie.  But  for 
a  long  time  no  one  knew  where  the  gap  in  our  line 
really  was.  About  half-past  nine  one  could  see 
the  enemy  still  thick  among  the  rocks  and  trees 
on  the  left  of  the  extremity,  though  the  shrapnel 
was  dropping  all  among  them  from  the  53rd 
Battery.  It  was  just  before  this  that  Lieutenant 
Walker,  watching  with  a  telescope  from  the  signal 
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station  on  the  Convent,  saw  two  Boers  creeping 
along  the  edge  alone  for  about  150  yards  under 
tremendous  fire.  Suddenly  a  shrapnel  took  them, 
and  both  fell  down.  They  were  father  and  son. 
About  half-past  ten  the  first  assault  was  repulsed, 
and  for  a  time  the  Boers  disappeared,  but  one 
could  see  reinforcements  massing  behind  a  hill 
called  the  "  Red  Kopje,"  across  the  deep  stream 
of  the  Bester's  Valley.  The  second  main  attack 
was  delivered  about  one,  and  the  third  during  the 
storm  at  five.  I  think,  after  the  first  assault,  the 
Boer  line  never  advanced  beyond  the  cover  of  the 
edge.  But  their  incessant  fire  was  supported  by  a 
storm  of  long-range  bullets  from  the  heights  across 
the  valley.  The  position  was  not  finally  cleared 
till  nearly  seven. 

The  attack  and  the  defence  were  equally  gallant, 
as  at  Waggon  Hill.  Our  guns  were  of  far  more 
service  than  theirs,  but  probably  the  loss  by  rifle 
fire  was  not  so  great,  the  range  being  longer.  The 
total  force  of  the  attack  on  both  positions  was 
probably  about  7,000.  Some  2,000  Volunteers  led 
the  way — old  Boer  farmers  and  picked  men  who 
came  forward  after  a  prayer  meeting  on  Friday. 
For  immovable  courage  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  beat  our  gunners — especially  of  the 
42nd  and  53rd  Batteries.  All  through  the  action 
they  continued  the  routine  of  gunnery  just  as  if 
they  were  out  for  exercise  on  the  sands. 

By  seven  o'clock  the  main  positions  on  the  south 
side  of  our  defences  were  safe.  On  the  north 
fighting  had  been  going  on  all  day  also.  At  about 
4  a.m.  the  artillery  and  rifle  fire  was  so  violent 
around  Observation  Hill  that  I  thought  the  main 
attack  was  at  that  point.    Originally  the  Boers  no 
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doubt  intended  a  strong  attack  there.  The  hill 
has  always  been  one  of  the  weakest  points  of  our 
defence. 

The  Boers  began  their  attack  on  Observation 
Hill  just  before  dawn  with  a  rapid  fire  of  guns 
and  rifles  at  long  range.  At  first  only  our  guns 
replied,  the  two  of  the  69th  doing  excellent  work 
with  shrapnel  over  the  opposite  ridges.  By  about 
six  we  could  see  the  Boers  creeping  forward  over 
Bell  Spruit  and  making  their  way  up  the  dongas 
and  ridges  in  our  front.  At  about  eight  there 
was  a  pause,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  attack  was 
abandoned,  but  it  began  again  at  nine  with  greater 
violence.  The  shell  fire  was  terrific.  Every  kind 
of  shell,  from  the  45-pounder  of  [the  4'7-in. 
howitzer  down  to  the  Impounder  of  the  automatic, 
was  hurled  against  those  little  walls,  while  shrapnel 
burst  almost  incessantly  overhead. 

It  is  significant  for  our  own  use  of  artillery  that 
not  a  single  man  was  killed  by  shells,  though  the 
air  buzzed  with  them.  The  loose  stone  walls  were 
cover  enough.  But  the  demoralising  effect  of  shell 
fire  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  stood  it.  A 
good  regiment  is  needed  to  hold  on  against  such  a 
storm.  But  the  Devons  are  a  good  regiment — per- 
haps the  best  here  now — and,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Curry,  they  held.  At  half-past  nine  the 
rifle  fire  at  short  range  became  terrible. 

Boers  were  crawling  up  over  what  little  dead 
ground  there  was,  and  one  group  of  them  reached 
an  edge  from  which  they  began  firing  into  our 
breastwork  at  about  fifteen  yards.  One  or  two 
of  them  sprang  up  as  though  to  charge.  With 
bayonets  they  might  have  come  on,  but,  standing 
to  fire,  they  were  at  once  shot  down.    Amongst  them 
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was  Schutte,  the  commandant  of  the  force.  He 
was  killed  on  the  edge,  with  about  ten  others. 
Then  the  attacking  group  fell  back  into  the  dead 
ground.  Our  men  got  the  order  not  to  fire  on 
them  if  they  ran  away.  It  was  the  best  means  of 
clearing  them  off  the  hill,  and  they  made  off  one 
by  one.  The  long-range  fire  continued  all  day, 
but  there  was  no  further  rush  upon  our  works. 
Our  loss  was  only  two  men  killed  and  a  few 
wounded.  The  Boer  loss  is  estimated  at  fifty,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  know. 

The  King's  (Liverpools) ,  who  now  hold  the 
works  built  by  the  Devons  on  the  low  Helpmakaar 
Ridge,  were  also  under  rifle  and  shell  fire  all  day. 
About  3  p.m.  about  eighty  Boers  came  down  the 
deep  ravine  or  donga  at  the  further  end  of  the 
ridge.  A  mounted  infantry  picket  of  three  men 
was  away  across  the  donga,  watching  the  road 
towards  Lombard's  Nek.  Instead  of  retiring,  they 
calmly  lay  down  and  fired  into  the  thick  of  the 
Boers  whenever  they  saw  them.  Apparently  the 
Boers  had  intended  some  sort  of  attack  or  feint, 
but,  instead  of  advancing,  they  remained  hidden 
in  the  donga,  firing  over  the  banks.  At  last  Major 
Grattan,  fearing  the  brave  little  picket  might  be 
cut  off,  sent  out  two  infantry  patrols  in  extended 
order,  and  the  Boers  did  not  await  their  coming  ; 
they  hurried  up  the  donga  into  the  shelter  of  the 
thorns,  which  just  now  are  all  golden  with  balls  of 
sweet-smelling  blossom. 

Soon  after  the  sun  set  behind  the  storm  of  rain 
the  fighting  ceased.  The  long  and  terrible  day 
was  done.  I  found  myself  with  the  Irish  Fusiliers 
at  Range  Post,  where  the  road  crosses  to  the 
foot  of  Waggon  Hill.    The  stream  of  ambulance 
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was  incessant — covered  mule  wagons,  little  ox- 
carts, green  dhoolies  carried  by  indomitable 
Hindoos,  knee-deep  in  water,  and  indifferent  to 
every  kind  of  death.  In  the  sixteen  hours'  fighting 
we  have  lost  fourteen  officers  and  100  men  killed, 
twenty-one  officers  and  220  men  wounded.  The 
victory  is  ours.  Our  men  have  done  what  they 
were  set  to  do.  But  two  or  three  more  such 
victories,  and  where  should  we  be  ? 

Sunday,  January  7,  1900. 

The  men  remained  on  the  position  all  night 
under  arms,  soaked  through  and  hardly  fed.  Rum 
was  issued,  but  half  the  carts  lost  their  way  in  the 
dark,  because  the  officers  in  charge  had  preferred 
to  go  fighting  on  the  loose  and  got  wounded. 
The  men  lay  in  pools  of  rain  among  the  dead. 
Lieutenant  Haag,  18th  Hussars,  kept  apologising 
to  the  man  next  him  for  using  his  legs  as  a  pillow. 
At  dawn  he  found  the  man  was  a  Rifleman  long 
dead,  his  head  in  a  puddle  of  blood,  his  stiff  arms 
raised  to  the  sky.  Many  such  things  happened. 
Under  the  storm  of  fire  it  had  been  impossible  to 
recover  all  the  wounded  before  dark.  Some  lay 
out  fully  twenty-four  hours  without  help,  or  food, 
or  drink.  One  of  the  Light  Horse  was  used  by  a 
Boer  as  a  rest  for  his  rifle.  When  I  reached 
Waggon  Hill  about  nine  this  morning  the  last  of 
the  wounded  were  being  brought  down.  Nearly 
all  the  Light  Horse  dead  (twenty  of  them)  had 
been  taken  away  separately,  but  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  lay  a  row  of  the  Gordons,  bloody  and  stiff, 
their  Major,  Miller- Wallnutt,  at  their  head,  con- 
spicuous by  his  size.     The  bodies  of  the  Rifles 
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were  being  collected.  Some  still  lay  curled  up 
and  twisted  among  the  dripping  rocks.  Slowly  the 
waggons  were  packed  and  sent  off  to  the  place  of 
burial. 

The  broad  path  up  the  hill  and  the  tracks  along 
the  top  were  stained  with  blood.  It  lay  in  sticky 
pools,  which  even  the  rain  could  not  wash  out. 
It  was  easy  to  see  where  the  dead  had  fallen. 
Most  had  lain  behind  some  rock  to  fire  and  there 
met  their  end.  On  the  summit  some  Kaffirs  were 
skinning  eight  oxen  which  had  been  spanned  to 
the  "  Lady  Anne's "  platform,  and  stood  im- 
movable during  the  fight.  Four  had  been  shot  in 
the  action,  the  others  had  just  been  killed  as 
rations.  Passing  to  the  further  edge  where  the 
Boers  crept  up  I  saw  a  Boer  ambulance  and  an 
ox-wagon  waiting.  Bearded  Boers  in  their 
slouch  hats  stood  round  them  with  an  English 
doctor  from  Harrismith,  commandeered  to  serve. 
Our  men  were  carrying  the  Boer  wounded  and 
dead  down  the  steep  slope.  The  dead  were  laid 
out  in  line,  and  put  in  the  ox-wagon.  At  that 
time  there  were  seventeen  of  them  waiting,  but 
eight  others  were  still  on  the  hill,  and  I  found 
them  where  they  fell.  Most  were  grey-bearded 
men,  rough  old  farmers,  with  wrinkled  and  kindly 
faces,  hardened  by  a  grand  life  in  sun  and  weather. 
They  were  dressed  in  flannel  shirts,  rough  old 
jackets  of  brown  cloth,  rough  trousers  with  braces, 
weather-stained  slouch  hats,  and  every  variety  of 
boot.  Only  a  few  had  socks.  Some  wore  the 
yellow  "  veldt-shoes,"  some  were  barefooted; 
their  boots  had  probably  been  taken.  They  lay 
in  their  blood,  their  glazed  blue  eyes  looking  over 
the  rocks  or  up  to  the  sky,  their  ashen  hands 
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half-clenched,  their  teeth  yellow  between  their  pale 
blue  lips. 

Beside  the  outer  wall  of  "  Lady  Anne's  "  sangar, 
his  head  resting  on  its  stones,  lay  a  white-bearded 
man,  poorly  dressed,  but  refined  in  face.  It  was 
De  Villiers,  the  commandant  of  the  Harrismith 
district — a  relation,  a  brother  perhaps,  of  the  Chief 
Justice  De  Villiers  who  entertained  me  at  Bloem- 
fontein  less  than  four  months  ago.  Across  his 
body  lay  that  of  a  much  younger  man,  with  a 
short  brown  beard.  He  is  thought  to  have  been 
one  of  the  old  man's  field  cornets,  and  had  fought 
up  to  the  sangar  at  his  side  till  a  bullet  pierced 
his  eye  and  brain. 

Turning  back  from  the  extremity  of  our  posi- 
tion, I  went  along  the  whole  ridge.  The  ground 
told  one  as  much  as  men  could  tell.  Among  the 
rocks  lay  blood-stained  English  helmets  and 
Dutch  hats ;  piles  of  English  and  Dutch  cartridge- 
cases,  often  mixed  together  in  places  which  both 
sides  had  occupied;  scraps  of  biltong  and  leather 
belts ;  handkerchiefs,  socks,  pieces  of  letters, 
chiefly  in  Dutch ;  dropped  ball  cartridges  of  every 
model — Lee-Metford,  Mauser,  Martini,  and  Aus- 
trian. I  found  a  few  hollow-nosed  bullets,  too, 
expanding  like  the  Dum-Dum.  The  effect  of 
such  a  bullet  was  seen  on  the  hat  of  some  poor 
fellow  in  the  Light  Horse.  There  was  a  tiny  hole 
on  one  side,  but  the  further  side  was  all  rent  to 
pieces.  I  hear  some  "express"  sporting  bullets 
have  also  been  taken  to  the  Intelligence  Office,  but 
I  have  not  seen  them.  Beside  one  Boer  was 
found  one  of  the  old  Martini  rifles  taken  from  the 
52nd  at  Majuba. 

On  the  top  of  Caesar's  Camp  our  dead  were  laid 
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out  for  burial — Manchesters,  Gordons,  and  Rifle 
Brigade  together.  The  Boers  turned  an  automatic 
Maxim  on  the  burying  party,  thinking  they  were 
digging  earthworks.  In  the  wooded  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  they  themselves,  under  Geneva 
flags,  were  searching  the  bushes  and  dongas  for 
their  own  dead,  and  disturbing  the  little  wild 
deer  beside  the  stream.  On  the  summit  parties  of 
our  own  men  were  still  engaged  unwillingly  in 
finding  the  Boer  dead  and  carrying  them  down 
the  cliff.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  summit,  to  which 
he  had  climbed  in  triumph,  lay  the  body  of  a  man 
about  twenty.  A  shell  had  almost  cut  him  in 
half.  .  .  .  Only  his  face  and  his  hands  were  un- 
touched. Like  most  of  the  dead  he  had  the  blue 
eyes  and  light  hair  of  the  well-bred  Boer.  When 
first  he  was  found,  his  father's  body  lay  beside 
him,  shattered  also,  but  not  so  horribly.  They 
were  identified  by  letters  from  home  in  their 
pockets. 

H.  W.  Nevinson. 


GETTYSBURG. 

On  arriving  at  Gettysburg  in  the  morning  of  the 
1st  July,  1863,  General  Reynolds  found  Buford  with 
his  cavalry  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy,  whom 
he  held  most  gallantly  in  check.  Hastening  himself 
to  the  front,  General  Reynolds  directed  his  men  to 
be  moved  over  the  fields  from  the  Emmettsburg 
road,  in  front  of  McMillan's  and  Dr.  Schmucker's, 
under  cover  of  the  Seminary  Ridge.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  attacked  the  enemy,  at  the 
same  time  sending  orders  to  the  Eleventh  Corps 
(General  Howard's)  to  advance  as  promptly  as 
possible.  General  Reynolds  immediately  found 
himself  engaged  with  a  force  which  greatly  out- 
numbered his  own,  and  had  scarcely  made  his 
dispositions  for  the  action  when  he  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  at  the  head  of  his  advance.  The 
command  of  the  First  Corps  devolved  on  General 
Doubleday,  and  that  of  the  field  on  General  Howard, 
who  arrived  at  11.30  with  Schurz'  and  Barlow's 
divisions  of  the  Eleventh  Corps,  the  latter  of  whom 
received  a  severe  wound.  Thus  strengthened,  the 
advantage  of  the  battle  was  for  some  time  on  our 
side.  The  attacks  of  the  Rebels  were  vigorously 
repulsed  by  Wadsworth's  division  of  the  First 
Corps,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  including 
General  Archer,  were  captured.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  continued  reinforcement  of  the  Confed- 
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erates  from  the  main  body  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  by  the  divisions  of  Rodes  and  Early  coming 
down  by  separate  lines  from  Heidlersberg,  and 
taking  post  on  our  extreme  right,  turned  the 
fortunes  of  the  day.  Our  army,  after  contesting 
the  ground  for  five  hours,  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  enemy,  whose  force  outnumbered  them  two  to 
one ;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  General 
Howard  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  the  two 
corps  to  the  heights  where  we  are  now  assembled. 
The  greater  part  of  the  First  Corps  passed  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  reached  the  hill 
without  serious  loss  or  molestation.  The  Eleventh 
Corps  and  portions  of  the  First,  not  being  aware 
that  the  enemy  had  already  entered  the  town  from  the 
north,  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  Streets,  which,  in  the  crowd 
and  confusion  of  the  scene,  they  did  with  a  heavy 
loss  in  prisoners. 

General  Howard  was  not  unprepared  for  this 
turn  in  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He  had  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  caused  Cemetery  Hill  to  be 
occupied  by  General  Steinwehr,  with  the  second 
division  of  the  Eleventh  Corps.  About  the  time  of 
the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  to  the  hill  General 
Hancock  arrived,  having  been  sent  by  General 
Meade,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Reynolds,  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  field  till  he  himself 
could  reach  the  front.  In  conjunction  with  General 
Howard,  General  Hancock  immediately  proceeded 
to  post  troops  and  to  repel  an  attack  on  our  right 
flank.  This  attack  was  feebly  made  and  promptly 
repulsed.  At  nightfall,  our  troops  on  the  hill, 
who  had  so  gallantly  sustained  themselves  during 
the  toil  and  peril  of  the  day,  were  cheered  by  the 
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arrival  of  General  Slocum  with  the  Twelfth  Corps 
and  of  General  Sickles  with  a  part  of  the  Third. 

Such  wras  the  fortune  of  the  first  day,  com- 
mencing with  decided  success  to  our  arms,  followed 
by  a  check,  but  ending  in  the  occupation  of  this 
all-important  position.  To  you,  fellow-citizens  of 
Gettysburg,  I  need  not  attempt  to  portray  the 
anxieties  of  the  ensuing  night.  Witnessing  as  you 
had  done  with  sorrow  the  withdrawal  of  our  army 
through  your  streets,  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
prisoners, — mourning  as  you  did  over  the  brave 
men  who  had  fallen, — shocked  with  the  widespread 
desolation  around  you,  of  which  the  wanton  burn- 
ing of  the  Harman  House  had  given  the  signal, — 
ignorant  of  the  near  approach  of  General  Meade, 
you  passed  the  weary  hours  of  the  night  in  painful 
expectation. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  the  2nd  of  July  the 
new  Commander-in-Chief  had  reached  the  ever- 
memorable  field  of  service  and  glory.  Having 
received  intelligence  of  the  events  in  progress,  and 
informed  by  the  reports  of  Generals  Hancock  and 
Howard  of  the  favourable  character  of  the  position, 
he  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy  at  this 
point.  He  accordingly  directed  the  remaining 
corps  of  the  army  to  concentrate  at  Gettysburg 
with  all  possible  expedition,  and  breaking  up  his 
headquarters  at  Taneytown  at  10  p.m.,  he  arrived 
at  the  front  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
2nd  of  July.  Few  were  the  moments  given  to  sleep, 
during  the  rapid  watches  of  that  brief  midsummer's 
night,  by  officers  or  men,  though  half  of  our  troops 
were  exhausted  by  the  conflict  of  the  day,  and  the 
residue  wearied  by  the  forced  marches  which  had 
brought  them  to  the  rescue.    The  full  moon,  veiled 
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by  thin  clouds,  shone  down  that  night  on  a 
strangely  unwonted  scene.  The  silence  of  the 
graveyard  was  broken  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  armed 
men,  by  the  neigh  of  the  war-horse,  the  harsh  rattle 
of  the  wheels  of  artillery  hurrying  to  their  stations, 
and  all  the  indescribable  tumult  of  preparation. 
The  various  corps  of  the  army,  as  they  arrived,  wrere 
moved  to  their  positions,  on  the  spot  where  we  are 
assembled  and  the  ridges  that  extend  south-east  and 
south-west ;  batteries  were  planted,  and  breastworks 
thrown  up.  The  Second  and  Fifth  Corps,  with  the 
rest  of  the  Third,  had  reached  the  ground  by  seven 
o'clock  a.m.  ;  but  it  was  not  till  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  Sedgwick  arrived  with  the  Sixth 
Corps,  He  had  marched  thirty-four  miles  since 
nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  before.  It  was  only  on 
his  arrival  that  the  Union  army  approached  an 
equality  of  numbers  with  that  of  the  Rebels,  who 
were  posted  upon  the  opposite  and  parallel  ridge, 
distant  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  overlapping 
our  position  on  either  wing,  and  probably  exceeding 
by  ten  thousand  the  army  of  General  Meade. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  on  the  providential 
inaction  of  the  Rebel  army.  Had  the  contest  been 
renewed  by  it  at  daylight  on  the  2nd  of  July,  with 
the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  exhausted  by  the 
battle  and  the  retreat,  the  Third  and  Twelfth  weary 
from  their  forced  march,  and  the  Second,  Fifth,  and 
Sixth  not  yet  arrived,  nothing  but  a  miracle  could 
have  saved  the  army  from  a  great  disaster.  Instead 
of  this,  the  day  dawned,  the  sun  rose,  the  cool 
hours  of  the  morning  passed,  the  forenoon  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  afternoon  wore  away,  with- 
out the  slightest  aggressive  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.    Thus  time  was  given  for  half  of  our 
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forces  to  arrive  and  take  their  place  in  the  lines, 
while  the  rest  of  the  army  enjoyed  a  much-needed 
half-day's  repose. 

At  length,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  work  of  death  began.    A  signal-gun 
from   the   hostile   batteries   was   followed   by  a 
tremendous  cannonade  along  the  Rebel  lines,  and 
this  by  a  heavy  advance  of  infantry,  brigade  after 
brigade,  commencing  on  the  enemy's  right  against 
the  left  of  our  army,  and  so  onward  to  the  left 
centre.    A  forward  movement  of  General  Sickles,  to 
gain  a  commanding  position  from  which  to  repel 
the  Rebel  attack,  drew  upon  him  a  destructive  fire 
from  the  enemy's  batteries,  and  a  furious  assault  from 
Longstreet's  and  Hills  advancing  troops.    After  a 
brave  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  corps,  he  was 
forced  back,  himself  falling  severely  wounded.  This 
was  the  critical  moment  of  the  second  day;  but  the 
Fifth  and  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  with  portions  of 
the  First  and  Second,  were  promptly  brought  to  the 
support  of  the  Third.    The  struggle  was  fierce  and 
murderous,  but  by  sunset  our  success  was  decisive, 
and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  in  confusion.  The 
most  important  service  was  rendered  toward  the 
close  of  the  day,  in  the  memorable  advance  between 
Round  Top  and  Little  Round  Top,  by  General 
Crawford's  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  consisting 
of  two  brigades  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  of 
which   one   company  was   from  this   town  and 
neighbourhood.    The  Rebel  force  was  driven  back 
with  great  loss  in  killed  and  prisoners.     At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  a  desperate  attempt  was 
made  by  the  enemy  to  storm  the  position  of  the 
Eleventh  Corps  on  Cemetery  Hill  ;  but  here,  too, 
after   a   terrible   conflict,  he  was   repulsed  with 
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immense  loss.  Ewell,  on  our  extreme  right,  which 
had  been  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
sent  over  to  support  our  left,  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  foothold  within  a  portion  of  our  lines, 
near  Spangler's  Spring.  This  was  the  only 
advantage  obtained  by  the  Rebels  to  compensate 
them  for  the  disasters  of  the  day,  and  of  this,  as  we 
shall  see,  they  were  soon  deprived. 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  second  act  of  this 
eventful  drama,— a  day  hard  fought,  and  at  one 
moment  anxious,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
slight  reverse  just  named,  crowned  with  dearly 
earned  but  uniform  success  to  our  arms,  auspicious 
of  a  glorious  termination  of  the  final  struggle.  On 
these  good  omens  the  night  fell. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  General  Geary  returned 
to  his  position  on  the  right,  from  which  he  had 
hastened  the  day  before  to  strengthen  the  Third 
Corps.  He  immediately  engaged  the  enemy,  and, 
after  a  sharp  and  decisive  action,  drove  them 
out  of  our  lines,  recovering  the  ground  which  had 
been  lost  on  the  preceding  day.  A  spirited  contest 
was  kept  up  all  the  morning  on  this  part  of  the 
line;  but  General  Geary,  reinforced  by  "Wheaton's 
brigade  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  maintained  his  position, 
and  inflicted  very  severe  losses  on  the  Rebels. 

Such  was  the  cheering  commencement  of  the  third 
day's  work,  and  with  it  ended  all  serious  attempts  of 
the  enemy  on  our  right.  As  on  the  preceding  day, 
his  efforts  were  now  mainly  directed  against  our  left 
centre  and  left  wing.  From  eleven  till  half-past 
one  o'clock  all  was  still, — a  solemn  pause  of 
preparation,  as  if  both  armies  were  nerving  them- 
selves for  the  supreme  effort.  At  length  the  awful 
silence,  more  terrible  than  the  wildest  tumult  of 
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battle,  was  broken  by  the  roar  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  opposite  ridges, 
joining  in  a  cannonade  of  unsurpassed  violence, — 
the  rebel  batteries  along  two-thirds  of  their  line 
pouring  their  fire  upon  Cemetery  Hill,  and  the 
centre  and  left  wing  of  our  army.  Having 
attempted  in  this  way  for  two  hours,  but  without 
success,  to  shake  the  steadiness  of  our  lines,  the 
enemy  rallied  his  forces  for  a  last  grand  assault. 
Their  attack  was  principally  directed  against  the 
position  of  our  Second  Corps.  Successive  lines  of 
Rebel  infantry  moved  forward  with  equal  spirit  and 
steadiness  from  their  cover  on  the  wooded  crest  of 
Seminary  Ridge,  crossing  the  intervening  plain,  and, 
supported  right  and  left  by  their  choicest  brigades, 
charged  furiously  up  to  our  batteries.  Our  own 
brave  troops  of  the  Second  Corps,  supported  by 
Doubleday's  division  and  Stannard's  brigade  of  the 
First,  received  the  shock  with  firmness ;  the  ground 
on  both  sides  was  long  and  fiercely  contested,  and 
was  covered  with  the  killed  and  the  wounded ;  the  tide 
of  battle  flowed  and  ebbed  across  the  plain,  till, 
after  "a  determined  and  gallant  struggle,"  as  it  is 
pronounced  by  General  Lee,  the  Rebel  advance, 
consisting  of  two-thirds  of  Hill's  corps  and  the 
whole  of  Longstreet's, — including  Pickett's  division, 
the  elite  of  his  corps,  which  had  not  yet  been  under 
fire,  and  was  now  depended  upon  to  decide  the 
fortune  of  this  last  eventful  day, — was  driven  back 
with  prodigious  slaughter,  discomfited  and  broken. 
While  these  events  were  in  progress  at  our  left 
centre,  the  enemy  was  driven,  with  a  considerable 
loss  of  prisoners,  from  a  strong  position  on  our 
extreme  left,  from  which  he  was  annoying  our  force 
on  Little  Round  Top.    In  the  terrific  assault  on 
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our  centre  Generals  Hancock  and  Gibbon  were 
wounded.  In  the  Rebel  army,  Generals  Armistead, 
Kemper,  Petigru,  and  Trimble  were  wounded,  the 
first  named  mortally,  the  latter  also  made  prisoner, 
General  Garnett  was  killed,  and  thirty-five  hundred 
officers  and  men  made  prisoners. 

These  were  the  expiring  agonies  of  the  three 
days'  conflict,  and  with  them  the  battle  ceased.  It 
was  fought  by  the  Union  army  with  courage  and 
skill,  from  the  first  cavalry  skirmish  on  Wednesday 
morning  to  the  fearful  rout  of  the  enemy  on  Friday 
afternoon,  by  every  arm  and  every  rank  of  the 
service,  by  officers  and  men,  by  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  infantry.  The  superiority  of  numbers  was  with 
the  enemy,  who  were  led  by  the  ablest  commanders 
in  their  service;  and  if  the  Union  force  had  the 
advantage  of  a  strong  position,  the  Confederates  had 
that  of  choosing  time  and  place,  the  prestige  of 
former  victories  over  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
of  the  success  of  the  first  day.  Victory  does  not 
always  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  deserve  it ;  but 
that  so  decisive  a  triumph,  under  circumstances  like 
these,  was  gained  by  our  troops,  I  would  ascribe, 
under  Providence,  to  the  spirit  of  exalted  patriotism 
that  animated  them,  and  a  consciousness  that  they 
were  fighting  in  a  righteous  cause. 

All  hope  of  defeating  our  army,  and  securing 
what  General  Lee  calls  "  the  valuable  results"  of 
such  an  achievement,  having  vanished,  he  thought 
only  of  rescuing  from  destruction  the  remains  of 
his  shattered  forces.  In  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing  he  had,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
suffered  a  loss  of  about  37,000  men, — rather  more 
than  a  third  of  the  army  with  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  marched  into  Pennsylvania.  Perceiving 
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that  his  only  safety  was  in  rapid  retreat,  he  com- 
menced withdrawing  his  troops  at  daybreak  on  the 
4th,  throwing  up  field  works  in  front  of  our  left, 
which,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  new  position, 
were  intended  probably  to  protect  the  rear  of  his 
army  in  their  retreat.  That  day — sad  celebration 
of  the  4th  of  July  for  an  army  of  Americans  ! — was 
passed  by  him  in  hurrying  off  his  trains.  By  night- 
fall the  main  army  was  in  full  retreat  on  the 
Cashtown  and  Fairfield  roads,  and  it  moved  with 
such  precipitation,  that,  short  as  the  nights  were, 
by  daylight  the  following  morning,  notwithstanding 
a  heavy  rain,  the  rear-guard  had  left  its  position. 
The  struggle  of  the  last  two  days  resembled  in 
many  respects  the  Battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  if,  in 
the  evening  of  the  third  day,  General  Meade,  like 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  had  the  assistance  of 
a  powerful  auxiliary  army  to  take  up  the  pursuit, 
the  rout  of  the  Rebels  would  have  been  as  complete 
as  that  of  Napoleon. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  just  named,  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy  were  not  apparent  on  the 
4th.  The  moment  his  retreat  was  discovered,  the 
following  morning,  he  was  pursued  by  our  cavalry 
on  the  Cashtown  road  and  through  the  Emmetts- 
burg  and  Monterey  passes,  and  by  Sedgwick's  corps 
on  the  Fairfield  road.  His  rearguard  was  briskly 
attacked  at  Fairfield;  a  great  number  of  wagons 
and  ambulances  were  captured  in  the  passes  of  the 
mountains ;  the  country  swarmed  with  his  stragglers, 
and  his  wounded  were  literally  emptied  from  the 
vehicles  containing  them  into  the  farmhouses  on 
the  road.  General  Lee,  in  his  report,  makes 
repeated  mention  of  the  Union  prisoners  whom  he 
conveyed  into  Virginia,  somewhat  overstating  their 
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number.  He  states,  also,  that  "  such  of  his 
wounded  as  were  in  a  condition  to  be  removed'' 
were  forwarded  to  Williamsport.  He  does  not 
mention  that  the  number  of  his  wounded  not 
removed,  and  left  to  the  Christian  care  of  the 
victors,  was  7,540,  not  one  of  whom  failed  of  any 
attention  which  it  was  possible,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  to  afford  them,  not  one  of 
whom,  certainly,  had  been  put  upon  Libby  Prison 
fare, — lingering  death  by  starvation.  Heaven 
forbid,  however,  that  we  should  claim  any  merit  for 
the  exercise  of  common  humanity  ! 

Under  the  protection  of  the  mountain  ridge, 
whose  narrow  passes  are  easily  held  even  by  a 
retreating  army,  General  Lee  reached  Williamsport 
in  safety,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  opposite  to 
that  place.  General  Meade  necessarily  pursued 
with  the  main  army  by  a  flank  movement  through 
Middletown,  Turner's  Pass  having  been  secured  by 
General  French.  Passing  through  the  South 
Mountain,  the  Union  army  came  up  with  that  of 
the  Rebels  on  the  12th,  and  found  it  securely 
posted  on  the  heights  of  Marsh  Run.  The  position 
was  reconnoitred,  and  preparations  made  for  an 
attack  on  the  13th.  The  depth  of  the  river,  swollen 
by  the  recent  rains,  authorised  the  expectation  that 
the  enemy  would  be  brought  to  a  general  engage- 
ment the  following  day.  An  advance  was  accord- 
ingly made  by  General  Meade  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Rebels 
had  escaped  in  the  night,  with  such  haste  that 
Ewell's  corps  forded  the  river  where  the  water  was 
breast  high.  The  cavalry  which  had  rendered  the 
most  important  services  during  the  three  days,  and 
in  harassing  the  enemy's  retreat,  was  now  sent  in 
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pursuit,  and  captured  two  guns  and  a  large  number 
of  prisoners.  In  an  action  which  took  place  at 
Falling  Waters,  General  Petigru  was  mortally 
wounded.  General  Meade,  in  further  pursuit  of  the 
Rebels,  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Berlin.  Thus 
again  covering  the  approaches  to  Washington,  he 
compelled  the  enemy  to  pass  the  Blue  Ridge  at  one 
of  the  upper  gaps ;  and  in  about  six  weeks  from  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign,  General  Lee  found 
himself  again  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, with  the  probable  loss  of  about  a  third 
part  of  his  army. 

Such,  most  inadequately  recounted,  is  the  history 
of  the  ever-memorable  three  days,  and  of  the  events 
immediately  preceding  and  following.  It  has  been 
pretended,  in  order  to  diminish  the  magnitude  of 
this  disaster  to  the  Rebel  cause,  that  it  was  merely 
the  repulse  of  an  attack  on  a  strongly  defended 
position.  The  tremendous  losses  on  both  sides  are 
a  sufficient  answer  to  this  misrepresentation,  and 
attest  the  courage  and  obstinacy  with  which  the 
three  days'  battle  was  waged.  Few  of  the  great 
conflicts  of  modern  times  have  cost  victors  and 
vanquished  so  great  a  sacrifice.  On  the  Union  side 
there  fell,  in  the  whole  campaign,  of  generals  killed, 
Reynolds,  Weed,  and  Zook,  and  wounded,  Barlow, 
Barnes,  Butterfield,  Doubleday,  Gibbon,  Graham, 
Hancock,  Sickles,  and  Warren;  while  of  officers 
below  the  rank  of  general,  and  men,  there  were 
2,834  killed,  13,709  wounded,  and  6,643  missing. 
On  the  Confederate  side,  there  were  killed  on  the 
field  or  mortally  wounded,  Generals  Armistead, 
Barksdale,  Garnett,  Pender,  Petigru,  and  Semmes, 
and  wounded,  Heth,  Hood,  Johnson,  Kemper, 
Kimball  and  Trimble.  Of  officers  below  the  rank  of 
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general,  and  men,  there  were  taken  prisoners, 
including  the  wounded,  13,621,  an  amount  ascer- 
tained officially.  Of  the  wounded  in  a  condition  to 
be  removed,  of  the  killed,  and  the  missing,  the 
enemy  has  made  no  return.  They  are  estimated, 
from  the  best  data,  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admits,  at  23,000.  General  Meade  also  captured 
three  cannon  and  forty-one  standards ;  and  24,978 
small  arms  were  collected  on  the  battle-field. 

I  must  leave  to  others,  who  can  do  it  from 
personal  observation,  to  describe  the  mournful 
spectacle  presented  by  these  hillsides  and  plains  at 
the  close  of  the  terrible  conflict.  It  was  a  saying  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  next  to  a  defeat  the 
saddest  thing  is  a  victory.  The  horrors  of  the 
battle-field  after  the  contest  is  over,  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  woe,— let  me  throw  a  pall  over  the  scene, 
which  no  words  can  adequately  depict  to  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  it,  on  which  no  one  who  has 
witnessed  it,  and  who  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  can 
bear  to  dwell.  One  drop  of  balm  alone,  one  drop  of 
heavenly  life-giving  balm,  mingles  in  this  bitter  cup 
of  misery.  Scarcely  has  the  cannon  ceased  to  roar 
when  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, ministers  of  compassion,  angels  of  pity, 
hasten  to  the  field  and  the  hospital,  to  moisten  the 
parched  tongue,  to  bind  the  ghastly  wounds,  to 
soothe  the  parting  agonies  alike  of  friend  and  foe, 
and  to  catch  the  last  whispered  messages  of  love 
from  dying  lips.  "  Carry  this  miniature  back  to  my 
dear  wife,  but  do  not  take  it  from  my  bosom  till  I 
am  gone."  "Tell  my  little  sister  not  to  grieve  for 
me ;  I  am  willing  to  die  for  my  country.''  "  O  that 
my  mother  were  here  !  "  When  since  Aaron  stood 
betwreen  the  living  and  the  dead  was  there  ever  so 
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gracious  a  ministry  as  this  ?  It  has  been  said  that 
it  is  characteristic  of  Americans  to  treat  women 
with  a  deference  not  paid  to  them  in  any  other 
country.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  whether  this  is 
so ;  but  I  will  say  that,  since  this  terrible  war  has 
been  waged,  the  women  of  the  loyal  States,  if  never 
before,  have  entitled  themselves  to  our  highest 
admiration  and  gratitude, — alike  those  who  at 
home,  often  with  fingers  unused  to  the  toil,  often 
bowed  beneath  their  own  domestic  cares,  have 
performed  an  amount  of  daily  labour  not  exceeded 
by  those  who  work  for  their  daily  bread,  and  those 
who,  in  the  hospital  and  the  tents  of  the  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commissions,  have  rendered  services 
which  millions  could  not  buy. 

Everett. 
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August,  1870. 

The  first  realisation  we  had  at  Pont-a-Mousson  of 
the  extent  to  which  fighting  had  been  going  on  at 
the  front  was  the  coming  in  of  wounded  men.  At 
first  it  was  surmised  that  these  had  been  wounded 
in  skirmishes;  but  on  August  16th,  late  in  the  day, 
there  were  signs  that  the  work  was  becoming  warm. 
On  that  evening  soldiers  with  ghastly  wounds 
walked  about  the  market-place  in  Pont-a-Mousson, 
surrounded  by  eager  groups  of  their  newly-arrived 
comrades,  and  told  a  story  of  disaster.  Poor 
fellows !  it  surely  was  disaster  to  them — borne 
away  as  they  had  been  from  the  field  without 
having  heard  of  any  result.  I  stood  among  these 
groups,  and  the  narratives  of  the  men  all  amounted 
to  their  having  been  set  to  confront  a  much  larger 
force  than  their  own,  so  that  their  division  had 
been  cut  up.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that,  though 
there  was  some  dissatisfaction  suggested  by  their 
tone  of  voice,  I  heard  no  word  uttered  by  narrators 
or  listeners  which  accused  anyone.  They  dwelt 
rather  on  the  fact  that  a  heavy  blow  had  been  dealt 
on  the  14th ;  and  that  though  the  10th  Division 
had,  as  an  available  organisation,  been  demolished, 
it  had  sold  its  life  dear.  On  the  17th  the  wounded 
from  the  preceding  day  began  to  pour  into  Pont-a- 
Mousson.    They  were  brought  in,  lying  upon  hay,  in 
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long,  uncovered  grain  carts.  From  my  window, 
which  overlooked  the  main  street,  and  commanded 
also  a  view  of  the  market-place,  I  counted  more 
than  ninety  of  these  long  carts,  each  holding  on  an 
average  about  ten  men.  Many  more  must  have 
gone  to  the  various  hospitals.  It  was  strange  to 
see  the  French  citizens  unable  to  conceal  their  joy 
as  they  passed  amid  files  of  them  on  the  one  hand 
and  Prussian  soldiers  on  the  other. 

But  now  came  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
The  streets  began  to  swarm  with  other  wagons, 
with  other  wounded — the  wearers  of  red  trousers. 
Now  and  then  a  batch  of  prisoners.  And  at  length 
a  carriage  came  in  with  a  French  General.  It  was 
followed  by  a  vast  crowd  of  French,  and  for  a  little 
time  it  seemed  as  if  there  might  be  a  collision 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Prussians,  so 
earnest  were  the  demonstrations  of  the  populace. 

But  it  wras  now  at  least  evident  that  the  struggle 
was  very  serious  at  the  front.  At  midnight,  or  a 
little  after  (17th-18th),  all  the  trumpets  for  miles 
around  began  to  sound.  This  was  the  first  time  we 
had  been  startled  at  that  hour  by  such  wild  music. 
Trumpet  answered  to  trumpet  through  all  the 
bivouacs  around  the  little  city.  For  several  days 
previous  there  had  been  troops  almost  perpetually 
marching  through ;  but  now  the  tramp  through 
every  street  and  by-way  made  between  midnight 
and  dawn  a  perpetual  roar.  Hastily  dressing,  I 
ran  out  into  the  darkness  and  managed  to  get  a 
seat  on  a  wagon  that  was  going  in  the  direction  of 
the  front — now  understood  to  be  a  mile  or  two 
beyond  the  village  of  Gorze.  Gorze  is  some  twelve 
miles  from  Pont-a-Mousson.  On  our  way  we  met 
a  considerable  batch  of  French  prisoners,  who  were 
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looked  upon  with  great  curiosity  by  the  continuous 
file  of  German  soldiers  with  whom  we  advanced ; 
but  only  one  or  two  offensive  cries  towards  the 
prisoners  were  heard,  and  these  fortunately  they 
could  not  understand. 

The  way  was  so  blocked  with  wagons,  etc.,  that 
I  finally  concluded  I  could  go  the  six  or  seven 
miles  remaining  better  on  foot.  So  I  got  out  of  my 
carriage  and  began  to  walk  and  run  swiftly  ahead. 
At  Noveant-aux-Pres,  on  the  Moselle,  about  half 
way  to  Metz,  I  found  vast  bodies  of  cavalry,  Uhlans 
and  Hussars,  crossing  the  river  by  a  pontoon  bridge, 
and  hurrying  at  the  top  of  their  speed  towards 
Gorze.  Hastening  my  steps,  I  soon  heard  the  first 
thunder  of  the  cannonade,  seemingly  coming  from 
the  heart  of  a  range  of  hills  on  the  right.  Passing 
through  the  village  and  ascending  to  the  high  plain 
beyond,  I  found  myself  suddenly  on  a  battle-field 
strewn  (literally)  as  far  as  my  eye  could  reach  with 
dead  bodies — the  field  of  the  battle  of  Vionville  on 
the  16th.  In  one  or  two  parts  of  the  field  parties 
were  still  burying  the  dead,  chiefly  Prussians.  The 
French,  being  naturally  buried  last,  were  still  lying 
in  vast  numbers  on  the  ground.  A  few  of  these — I 
saw  five — were  not  dead.  As  I  hurried  on,  a 
splendid  regiment  of  cavalry  came  on  behind,  and 
when  they  came  to  the  browT  of  the  hill  they  all 
broke  out  with  a  wild  hurrah,  and  dashed  forward. 
A  few  more  steps  and  I  gained  the  summit,  and 
saw  the  scene  which  had  roused  their  cry,  and  even 
seemed  to  thrill  their  horses.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  grander  battle-field.  From  the 
particular  hill  to  which  I  had  been  directed  to 
come  by  good  authority — it  was  occupied  by  the 
Royal  headquarters — the  sweep  of  the  Prussian  and 
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French  centres  could  be  seen,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  their  wings. 

The  spot  where  I  stood  was  fearful — it  was  amidst 
ghastly  corpses,  and  burdened  with  the  stench  of 
dead  horses,  of  which  there  were  a  great  many. 
I  was  standing  on  the  battle-field  of  the  16th,  on 
the  Prussian  side.  On  the  left  stretched,  like  a 
silver  thread,  the  road  to  Verdun,  to  Paris  also,  for 
the  possession  of  which  this  series  of  battles  had 
begun.  It  was  between  lines  of  poplars,  which 
stood  against  the  horizon  on  my  left,  and  on  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  towards  Metz,  with  military 
regularity.  Strung  on  this  road  like  beads  were  the 
pretty  villages,  each  with  its  church  tower,  which, 
although  they  have  separate  names,  are  really  only 
a  few  hundred  yards  apart — Mars-la-Tour,  Flavigny 
(a  little  south  of  the  road),  Vionville,  Rezonville, 
Malmaison,  Gravelotte.  On  my  right  were  the 
thickly  wooded  hills,  behind  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant village  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  one  I  had 
just  left — Gorze.  Such  was  the  foreground  of  this 
battle,  which  should,  one  would  say,  be  called  the 
Battle  of  Gravelotte,  for  it  was  mainly  over  and 
beyond  that  devoted  little  town  that  it  raged.  The 
area  I  have  indicated  is  about  four  miles  square. 
Owing  to  having  come  on  foot  rather  than  along 
the  blocked  road,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive 
just  as  the  battle  waxed  warm — that  is,  about  noon. 
The  great  representatives  of  Prussia  were  standing 
on  the  same  ground  watching  the  conflict.  Among 
them  the  only  ones  I  recognised  were  the  King, 
Count  Bismarck,  General  von  Moltke,  Prince  Carl, 
Prince  Friederich  Carl,  Prince  Adalbert,  and  Adjutant 
Kranski,  Lieut.-General  Sheridan,  of  the  United 
States,  wras  also  present. 
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At  this  moment  the  French  were  making  a  most 
desperate  effort  to  hold  on  to  the  last  bit  of  the 
Verdun  road,  that  between  Rezonville  and  Grave- 
lotte, which  on  some  maps  is  called  Malmaison. 
Desperate  but  unavailing  !  For  every  one  man  in 
their  ranks  had  two  to  cope  with,  and  their  line,  at 
the  place  indicated,  was  already  beginning  to  waver. 
Soon  it  was  plain  that  this  wing  was  withdrawing  to 
a  new  position.  This  was  swiftly  taken  up,  under 
protection  of  a  continuous  blaze  of  their  artillery 
from  heights  beyond  the  village.  The  movement 
was  made  in  good  order,  and  the  position  reached 
was  one  that,  I  believe,  nine  out  of  ten  military 
men  would  have  regarded  as  impregnable.  My 
reader  will  observe  that  the  battle-field  was  from 
time  to  time  transferred  to  the  regions  beyond 
Gravelotte.  The  fields  in  front  of  that  village  were 
completely  covered  with  Prussian  reserves,  and  over 
it  interminable  lines  of  soldiers  were  perpetually 
marching  onward — disappearing  into  the  village, 
emerging  on  the  other  side  of  it  wTith  flaming 
volleys.  This  second  battle-field  was  less  extensive 
than  the  first,  and  brought  the  combatants  into  fear- 
fully close  quarters.  The  peculiarity  is  that  it 
consists  of  two  heights,  intersected  by  a  deep 
ravine.  This  woody  ravine  is  over  one  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  at  the  tops  from  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  yards  wide.  The  side  of  the  chasm  next 
to  Gravelotte,  where  the  Prussians  stood,  is  much 
lower  than  the  other  side,  which  gradually  ascended 
to  a  great  height.  From  this,  their  commanding 
eminence,  the  French  held  their  enemies  fairly 
beneath  them,  and  subjected  them  to  a  raking  fire. 
Their  artillery  was  stationed  far  up  by  the  Metz 
road,  between  its  trees.   There  was  not  an  instant's 
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cessation  of  the  roar;  and  easily  distinguishable 
amid  all  was  the  curious  grunting  roll  of  the 
mitrailleuse.  The  Prussian  artillery  was  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  village,  the  mouths  of 
the  guns  on  the  latter  side  being  necessarily  raised 
for  an  awkward  upward  fire.  The  French  stood 
their  ground  and  died,  the  Prussians  moved  ever 
forward  and  died — both  by  hundreds,  I  had  almost 
said  thousands :  this  for  an  hour  or  two  that  seemed 
ages,  so  fearful  was  the  slaughter. 

The  hill  where  I  stood  commanded  chiefly  the 
conflict  behind  the  village  and  to  the  south  of  it. 
The  Prussian  reinforcements  on  their  right  filed  out 
of  the  Bois  des  Oignons ;  and  it  was  at  that  point, 
as  they  marched  on  to  the  field,  that  one  could  per- 
haps get  the  best  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
invading  army  now  in  the  heart  of  France.  There 
was  no  break  whatever  for  four  hours  in  the  march 
of  the  men  out  of  that  wood.  It  seemed  almost  as 
if  all  the  killed  and  wounded  had  recovered  and 
came  again  out  of  the  wood.  Birnam  Wood 
advancing  to  Dunsinane  was  not  a  more  ominous 
sight  to  Macbeth  than  these  men  of  General 
Goeben's  army,  shielded  by  the  woods  till  they 
were  fairly  within  range  of  their  enemies.  So  the 
French  must  have  felt,  for  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  they  concentrated  a  more  furious  fire  upon 
that  point,  and  shelled  the  woods  perpetually. 
Their  fire  here  took  effect.  The  line  of  Prussian 
infantry  became  less  continuous  from  that  direction. 
About  five  o'clock,  however,  an  infantry  brigade 
emerged  from  the  same  point.  As  soon  as  they  did 
so,  they  advanced  by  double-quick  time  towards  the 
point  where  their  services  were  needed.  I  watched 
this  brigade  through  a  strong  glass  from  the  first. 
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It  resembled  some  huge  serpent  gliding  out  on  the 
field.  But,  lo  !  it  left  a  track  behind  it — a  dark 
track.  Beneath  the  glass  that  track  is  resolved  into 
fallen,  struggling  men. 

As  the  horrid  significance  of  that  path  so  traced 
came  upon  me  I  gazed  yet  more  intently.  Many  of 
those  who  had  fallen  leapt  up  and  ran  forward, 
struggling  to  catch  up  their  comrades  again. 
I  did  not  see  any  running  backward,  though  many 
fell  in  their  effort  to  rush  on.  I  do  not  know 
whether  after  that  another  movement  was  made 
from  behind  the  wood,  but  I  do  know  that  half  an 
hour  afterwards  vast  numbers  of  troops  began  to 
march  over  the  southern  edge  of  the  hill  where 
I  was  standing  towards  the  battle-field,  and  I  have 
an  impression  that  these  were  General  Goeben's 
men  moving  by  a  less  dangerous  route.  The  con- 
flict on  the  Prussian  left  was  so  fierce  that  it  soon 
became  nearly  lost  to  us  by  reason  of  its  smoke. 
Now  and  then  this  would  open  a  little,  and  drift 
under  the  wind,  and  then  we  could  see  the  French 
sorely  tried,  but  maintaining  themselves  steadily. 
In  order  to  see  this  part  of  the  conflict  better,  I 
went  forward  as  near  as  I  thought  safe.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Malmaison  the  French 
were  having  the  best  of  it.  But  it  must  have  been 
only  because  they  were  more  visible  on  their  broad 
height,  and  fought  so  obstinately — plainly  silencing 
a  battery  now  and  then.  But  from  this  northern 
point  also  there  are  more  forces  to  come  ;  and  from 
far  behind  them — away  seemingly  in  the  direction 
of  Verneville — huge  bombs  are  coming  and  bursting 
with  terrible  force  upon  the  French  ranks.  These 
were  the  men  and  these  the  guns  of  Prince  Friederich 
Carl,  who  was  slowly  veering  southward  to  make 
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his  connection  with  Steinmetz'  army,  completing 
the  investment  of  Metz. 

The  battle  raged  at  this  point  with  indescribable 
fury.  The  French  Generals  must  have  known  the 
significance  of  these  new  guns,  and  known  that,  if 
their  right  retreated,  the  result  must  be  that  incar- 
ceration in  Metz  which  now  exists.  How  long  they 
held  out  here  I  do  not  know.  I  could  hear  that  the 
puff  of  their  guns  was  from  a  gradually  receding 
line  ;  that  the  mysterious  pillars  of  cloud  from  the 
north  as  steadily  approached ;  but  the  last  fired 
on  that  terrible  evening  were  on  that  side,  and 
the  point  must  have  been  yielded  about  nine 
o'clock. 

Perhaps  I  should  here  say  something  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  King,  and  those  with  him.  The  King's 
face,  as  he  stood  gazing  upon  the  battle-field,  had 
something  almost  plaintive  in  it.  He  hardly  said  a 
word,  but  I  observed  that  his  attention  was  divided 
between  the  exciting  scenes  in  the  distance  and  the 
sad  scenes  nearer  his  feet — where  they  were  just 
beginning  (what  must  yet  be  a  long  task)  to  bury 
the  French  who  fell  on  the  Tuesday  before.  On 
these  he  gazed  silently,  and,  I  thought,  sadly. 
Count  Bismarck  was  intent  only  on  the  battle,  and 
could  not  conceal  his  excitement  and  anxiety  ;  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  King,  I  am  pretty  sure  he 
would  have  gone  nearer ;  and,  as  it  was,  his  tower- 
ing form  was  always  a  little  ahead  of  the  rest. 
When  the  French  completely  gave  up  their  hold 
upon  the  road  up  to  Gravelotte,  the  horses  of  the 
"  Grosshauptquarturs "  party  were  hastily  called, 
and,  mounting  them,  they  all — with  the  King  at  their 
head — rode  swiftly  down  to  a  point  not  very  far 
from  the  village.    Then  shouts  and  cheers  arose, 
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which  I  could  plainly  hear  at  the  point  they  had 
left,  where,  not  having  a  horse,  I  was  compelled  to 
remain  a  little  longer. 

A  little  after  four  o'clock  a  strange  episode  took 
place.  From  the  distant  woods  on  the  left  a 
splendid  regiment  of  cavalry  galloped  out.  They 
paused  a  moment  at  the  point  where  the  Conflans 
road  joins  that  leading  to  Metz ;  then  they  dashed 
up  the  road  towards  Metz.  This  road  between 
Gravelotte  and  St.  Hubert  is  cut  through  the  hill, 
and  there  are  on  each  side  of  it  cliffs  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet  high,  except  at  the  point  where  it  traverses 
the  deep  ravine  behind  the  village.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  at  this  time  the  culminating  point 
to  wrhich  this  road  directly  ascends  was  held  by  the 
French,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  only  a 
moiety  of  that  regiment  survived.  What  the  sur- 
vivors accomplished  I  do  not  know,  nor  could  I 
learn  the  name  and  number  of  the  regiment.  The 
situation  hardly  admits  yet  of  our  asking  many 
questions.  But  their  plunge  into  that  deep  cut  in 
the  hillside,  where  next  day  I  saw  so  many  of  them 
and  their  horses  lying  dead,  was  of  that  brave, 
unhesitating,  unfaltering  kind,  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  German  soldiers,  among  whom  cowards, 
stragglers,  and  deserters  seem  to  be  absolutely 
unknown,  in  whatever  rank. 

I  must  record,  also,  what  seemed  an  inexplicable 
thing.  The  army  of  Steinmetz  was  fighting  very 
hard,  and  evidently  suffering  heavily.  It  was  in 
the  centre  of  Gravelotte,  though  occasionally  rally- 
ing to  one  side  or  the  other.  Though  they  had 
large  reverses,  these  had  been  diminished  to  an 
important  extent  by  the  engagements  of  the  14th 
and  16thf    A  considerable  portion  of  his  army 
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required  rest,  and  two  divisions  perhaps,  certainly 
one,  reorganisation.  There  seemed  at  one  time — 
about  half-past  four — some  danger  that  the  intensity 
of  the  fighting  required  on  the  right  and  left  ex- 
tremes would  produce  a  kind  of  atrophy  along  that 
very  central  Verdun  road  for  which  the  armies  were 
struggling.  At  that  time  a  vast  army  came  from 
some  region  utterly  mysterious  to  us  who  had  been 
following  the  army  for  some  miles.  They  came 
over  the  very  point  which  had  been  the  Royal  head- 
quarters in  the  morning.  Their  march  was  begun 
at  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  and  did  not  cease  at 
all — not  $ven  after  dark — so  long  as  the  firing  was 
still  going  on  upon  the  heights.  This  new  army — 
whose  was  it  ? — whence  was  it  ?  It  did  not  come 
from  the  direction  of  Goeben,  nor  of  Steinmetz,  nor 
of  Prince  Friederich  Carl.  Of  course  it  could  not 
be  said  that  it  did  not  belong  to  either  of  these,  but 
the  cry  and  rumour  went  around  that  these  men 
were  from  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince.  I  do 
not  know  whether  to  believe  this  or  not,  but  it  is 
freely  said  and  believed  by  many  officers  here  that 
a  detachment  of  the  Crown  Prince's  army  was  sent 
up  from  Toul  to  help,  if  help  were  needed.  To 
whomsoever  or  wheresover  this  Army  Corps  (for  it 
was  about  that  in  extent)  belonged,  its  presence 
was  nearly  all  that  was  required.  It  was  laid 
along  the  road,  out  of  immediate  danger,  so  that 
if  the  French  centre  had  defeated  the  troops 
with  which  it  was  contending,  it  must  simply 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  fresh  and 
prepared  corps. 

The  advance  of  this  new  corps  must  have  been 
felt  by  them  as  a  final,  a  fatal,  blow  for  that  day. 
Like  the  spirits  in  the  Inferno,  their  enemies  were 
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consumed  only  to  spring  up  to  full  stature  again. 
They  must  have  realised  how  hopelessly  they  were 
outnumbered.  From  that  time  the  struggle  at  that 
part  became  very  weak  on  the  French  side,  and  the 
Prussians  got  a  decided  hold  farther  up  the  Metz 
road — that  is,  on  the  southern  side  of  it.  But  there 
seemed  to  be  a  redoubled  fury  on  their  left.  From 
seven  o'clock  to  eight  there  was  little  firing  beyond 
the  village,  but  a  great  tower  of  cloud  and  fire  at 
each  extremity  of  the  battle-field.  A  little  before 
eight  a  large  white  house  on  the  heights  beyond 
Gravelotte  caught  fire.  It  seemed  through  the 
gloom  to  be  a  church ;  its  spire  was  now  a  mass  of 
flame,  and  it  sent  up  a  vast  cloud  of  black  smoke, 
which  contrasted  curiously  with  the  white  smoke  of 
battle. 

Darkness  was  now  drawing  on,  and  after  eight  we 
could  trace  the  direction  of  troops  by  the  fiery 
paths  of  their  bombs,  or  the  long  tongue  of  fire 
darting  from  each  cannon's  mouth.  The  lurid 
smoke-clouds  of  burning  houses  joined  with  the 
night  to  cast  a  pall  over  the  scene  and  hide  it  for 
ever.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  one  more  terrible 
attack  by  the  French  on  the  Prussian  right — and 
that  is  over.  At  a  quarter  to  nine  a  fearful  volley 
against  the  extreme  Prussian  left,  a  continuous 
concert  of  artillery,  and  the  growling  whirr  of  the 
mitrailleuse  above  all — and  then  that  is  still.  The 
battle  of  Gravelotte  is  ended,  and  the  Prussians 
hold  the  heights  beyond  the  Bois  de  Vaux — heights 
which  command  the  surrounding  country  up  to  the 
limits  of  the  gun-ranges  of  Metz.  As  I  went  back 
to  the  village  of  Gorze  to  pass  the  night,  I  turned 
at  the  last  point  to  look  upon  the  battle-field.  It 
was  now  a  long,  earth-bound  cloud,  with  two  vast 
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fires — burning  houses — at  each  end  of  it.  The  day 
had  been  beautiful,  and  now  the  stars  looked  down 
with  splendour,  except  where  the  agony  and  death 
had  clouded  the  glow  of  heaven. 

*  Daily  News  "  War  Correspondence. 


SURRENDER  OF  METZ. 


October,  1870. 

Marshal  Bazaine,  after  his  defeat  at  Grave- 
lotte,  marched  his  whole  army  down  towards  Metz. 
There  being  already  a  strong  garrison  under 
General  Coffiniere  within  the  city,  Bazaine's  army 
took  up  its  quarters  in  the  first  circle  of  villages 
surrounding  it.  Nearly  half  the  army,  however, 
remained  under  canvas  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle.  This  ground  was  dry  and  healthy  in 
August,  but  in  October,  when  we  first  visited  the 
camp,  the  autumnal  rains  had  converted  it  into  a 
swamp,  poached  into  a  sea  of  mud  by  the  wheels  of 
artillery  and  the  trampling  of  cavalry. 

The  besiegers,  under  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
now  closed  in  their  lines,  and  occupied  a  circle  of 
villages  extending  to  a  distance  of  five  to  nine 
miles  from  Metz,  outside  those  of  the  French 
army,  thus  forming  a  ring  of  "  steel,"  closing  every 
avenue  to  Metz,  and  holding  Bazaine's  whole  army 
within  their  grip.  The  investment  by  the  Germans 
at  every  point  was  so  perfect  that,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  their  officers,  "  not  a  mouse  can  go  in  or 
out  without  our  permission." 

The  siege  lasted  from  the  date  of  the  battle 
of  Gravelotte,  on  August  18th,  until  the  surrender 
on  October  27th,  1870. 
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There  was  no  bombardment  of  Metz — the  guns 
of  the  formidable  forts  which  crowned  the  hills 
around  kept  the  besiegers  at  a  distance.  The 
officer  in  command  of  the  German  battery  at  Ars- 
sur-Moselle  told  me,  "We  have  never  fired  a  ball 
into  Metz  yet !  "  Throughout  its  warlike  annals, 
Metz,  "the  impregnable,"  though  it  has  yielded 
at  various  times  to  famine,  has  never  surrendered 
to  force. 

As  soon  as  the  preliminaries  of  the  surrender  of 
Metz  were  arranged,  we  were  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  lines  leading  down  to  the  camp  of 
Marshal  Bazaine.  Many  thousands  of  the  men, 
for  whom  there  was  no  room  in  the  villages,  were 
encamped  near  the  Moselle,  under  the  small  shelter- 
tents  usually  carried  by  French  soldiers,  called 
"tentes  d'abri"  These  afforded  but  little  shelter 
during  the  continuous  rains  and  cold  winds  of  the 
stormy  October  days  and  nights,  and  consequently 
the  condition  of  the  men  was  miserable  in  the 
extreme.  Having  had,  as  they  told  us,  for  some 
time  but  half  a  biscuit  and  a  small  piece  of  horse- 
flesh per  man  per  day,  hunger-bitten  and  fever- 
stricken,  many  of  them  were  a  prey  to  that  scourge 
of  armies  everywhere,  dysentery ;  also  small-pox  and 
typhoid  were  raging  in  their  midst.  And  no 
wonder,  we  thought,  as  we  looked  around  on  their 
damp  and  squalid  surroundings.  They  were  lying 
on  the  bare  earth,  which  was  so  moist  as  to  leave 
a  cast  of  their  persons  and  beards  on  it,  with  but 
one  filthy  blanket  for  covering,  whilst  the  ground 
around  the  camp  was  flecked  over  with  hundreds  of 
decaying,  noisome  carcases  of  horses,  thus  forming 
a  perfect  breeding-ground  for  every  foul  and  hideous 
disease. 
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It  was  a  marvel  to  us  that  any  of  them  were  able 
to  go  about  at  all  in  the  ghastly  famine-stricken 
condition  which  they  presented.  Their  clothes 
ragged  and  filthy,  their  beards  plastered  with  mud, 
their  eyes  sunk,  and  their  cheeks  hollow,  they 
presented  the  most  forlorn  and  dejected  pictures  of 
misery  and  suffering  our  eyes  had  ever  beheld. 
Strange  to  say,  the  one  thing  the  lack  of  which  they 
most  complained  was  salt,  resulting  no  doubt  from 
the  bad  horse-flesh  diet,  which,  without  salt,  had 
become  utterly  loathsome  to  them.  Next  day,  when 
my  friend  and  I  came  amongst  them,  with  our 
pockets  full  of  salt,  the  men  were  so  ravenous  for 
it  that  they  almost  tore  the  clothes  off  our  backs, 
in  their  fierce  eagerness  to  obtain  a  few  grains. 

As  we  could  do  nothing  to  relieve  a  weltering 
mass  of  misery  like  this,  it  remains  in  one's  memory 
as  one  of  the  most  painful  reminiscences  of  the 
war ;  harrowing  indeed  it  was  to  look  into  the  eyes 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow-men  in  extreme  want 
and  suffering  in  their  worst  forms,  and  yet  feel 
utterly  powerless  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of 
the  myriad  victims  of  disease,  hunger,  and  cold. 
The  whole  of  the  army  under  tents  being  disarmed, 
it  had  a  strangely  ominous  look  to  see  wragon  after 
wagon,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  piled  up  with 
French  "  chassepots,"  and  led  away  in  charge  of 
German  soldiers. 

In  the  village  of  Ars-sur- Moselle  every  house  was 
crowded  with  soldiers.  Night  had  come  on  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  succeeded  at 
last  in  finding  a  bed,  in  a  small  cabaret  or  inn,  filled 
to  the  attic  as  it  was  with  soldiers.  The  bed  thus 
kindly  (?)  given  to  us  was  in  a  dark  and  dirty  little 
back  room,  and  the  sheets  were  ominously  warm, 
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with  an  odour  far  from  pleasant.  Thankful  to  get 
our  heads  under  shelter  anywhere,  we  could  not  be 
fastidious,  and,  asking  no  questions,  we  were  soon 
sound  asleep.  When  morning  came  round  we 
learned  to  our  dismay  that  two  soldiers  ill  with 
small-pox  had  just  been  taken  out  of  this  very  bed, 
and  we  had  slept  in  the  same  sheets  !  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the 
normal  period  of  incubation,  my  companion,  H.  J. 
Allen,  developed  symptoms  of  this  dreaded  disease, 
and  had  to  be  carefully  nursed,  under  much 
difficulty,  within  the  city  of  Metz  ? 

His  uncle,  Richard  Allen,  who  had  been  tele- 
graphed for,  soon  arrived  from  Dublin,  bringing  a 
niece,  Miss  Ellen  Allen,  with  him,  to  nurse  her 
brother.  So  assiduous  was  this  young  lady  in  this 
labour  of  love,  so  constant  in  her  sisterly  watchful- 
ness, night  and  day,  by  the  bedside  of  her  beloved 
brother,  that  her  own  health  was  soon  undermined, 
and  taking  the  infection  from  him  she  rapidly 
succumbed,  and  fell  a  victim  to  this  terrible  malady. 
Her  friends,  consisting  of  all  our  little  company 
then  in  Metz,  had  the  sad  and  mournful  duty  of 
following  her  remains  to  the  cemetery  at  Plantieres, 
about  two  kilometres  from  the  city,  where  a  head- 
stone may  still  be  seen  over  her  grave  suitably  com- 
memorating her  death. 

During  our  stay  in  Metz  in  1895,  my  wife  and  I 
paid  a  visit  to  the  spot  where  she  is  interred.  We 
found  it  well  kept  and  in  excellent  order.  As  we 
stood  there  and  observed  the  wreaths  which  had 
recently  been  placed  on  the  grave  by  kindly  hands, 
there  was  something  extremely  touching  in  the*  sad 
reminiscences  which  the  reading  of  the  simple 
u  Friendly  "  inscription  called  up  : — 
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Ellen  Allen 
of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Born  Second  Month  7th,  1828, 
Died  at  Metz 
Twelfth  Month  21st,  1870, 
of  Small-pox  caught  while 
Attending  her  Brother  in  the 

Same  Illness. 
O  Grave,  where  is  thy  Victory? 

We  learnt  from  the  " gavdien"  that  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  German 
Government  voted  considerable  sums  for  the 
national  celebration  of  the  victory  of  Gravelotte. 
So  all  the  monuments,  or  "  denkntdler"  of  the  war, 
together  with  the  graves  of  those  who  had  perished 
therein,  were  afresh  decorated  at  the  cost  of  the 
Government.  In  these  special  attentions  the  grave 
of  Ellen  Allen  had  not  been  overlooked.  The 
Military  Governor  of  Metz  had  sent  two  workmen 
to  clean  and  renovate  the  headstone  and  inscription, 
which  looked  like  new,  and  on  the  anniversary  day 
a  large  wreath  of  oak  leaves,  bound  with  broad 
ribbons  of  the  national  colours,  had  been  placed  on 
the  grave.  In  addition  to  these  official  attentions, 
another  wreath  of  heather  and  yew  had  been  placed 
there  by  a  voluntary  Association  called  the  National 
Patriotic  Society.  These  reminiscences  are  to  be 
kept  up  annually. 

How  strange  it  all  seemed !  That  the  most 
powerful  military  Government  on  earth  should  thus 
solicitously  care  for  the  grave  of  a  gentle,  unas- 
suming Quaker  maiden,  who  had  sacrificed  her 
own  life  in  her  unselfish  devotion  to  her  beloved 
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brother,  stricken  down  by  a  dangerous  illness, 
whilst  on  a  mission  of  peace  and  goodwill.  Would 
that  the  pen  of  a  Whittier  had  perpetuated  in  im- 
mortal verse  this  peaceful  "  denkmal 99  of  this 
manifestation  of  sisterly  love  in  the  midst  of  the 
troubles  and  alarms  in  war ! 

The  29th  of  October,  1870,  was  a  red-letter  day 
in  German  annals,  the  day  when  Metz  opened  its 
gates  to  admit  the  beleaguering  hosts  which  sur- 
rounded it,  who  made  a  grand  triumphal  march 
through  the  city.  Having  obtained  permission  from 
General  Stiehle,  chief  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles' 
staff,  whom  we  interviewed  at  Corny,  Allen  and 
I  presented  ourselves  early  in  the  morning  at  the 
principal  gate  of  the  city,  and  entered  with  the 
German  army.  The  Marshal,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  accompanied  by  a  brilliant  staff  of  chiefs 
and  generals,  their  breasts  glittering  with  stars  and 
decorations,  headed  the  procession.  Bands  of 
music,  waving  banners,  flashing  bayonets  and 
glittering  helmets  of  myriads  of  horse,  foot,  and 
artillerymen,  in  an  almost  endless  procession, 
glorying  in  all  the  "pomp  and  panoply  of  war," 
constituted  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the 
might  of  human  power,  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled. 

The  spectator,  seeing  this  demonstration  only, 
would  have  gone  away  having  realised  but  little 
of  the  grim  realities  of  war.  Let  him  cast  his  eyes 
down  the  side  streets,  and  scrutinise  the  dense 
throngs  of  French  soldiers,  disarmed,  dejected, 
ragged,  diseased.  Many  for  whom  there  was  no 
room  in  the  overcrowded  hospitals  had  their  faces 
covered  with  the  loathsome  eruption  of  small-pox 
in  a  virulent  form,  and  were  parading  the  streets, 
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to  the  danger  of  all  passers-by.  Let  him  further 
take  in  the  fact  that  all  the  hospitals  and  barracks, 
and  many  of  the  churches,  were  filled  with  sick  and 
wounded  men,  whilst  numbers  more  were  quartered 
in  private  houses,  until  the  city  had  become  one 
vast  hospital.  Let  him  consider  what  this 
enormous  mass  of  human  misery,  this  waste  of 
human  life  and  property,  meant  to  the  citizens 
themselves,  to  their  country,  and  to  humanity  at 
large.  Let  him  realise  the  contrast,  more  or  less 
conspicuous  in  every  war,  between  the  triumphs  of 
victory  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
unutterable  wretchedness,  misery,  and  woe  of  its 
victims.  Haunted,  thenceforth,  by  the  recollection 
of  gruesome  experiences  like  these,  all  that  men 
call  the  " glory  of  war"  will  have  vanished  for  ever 
from  his  soul,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  its 
unspeakable  horrors. 

How  severe  the  famine  was  in  the  city  may  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  Allen  and  myself 
were  unable  to  get  any  food,  or  to  buy  any  bread, 
or  even  a  biscuit,  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day, 
and  we  had  to  leave  the  city  and  return  at  night 
t6  our  quarters  at  Ars-sur- Moselle  in  order  to 
obtain  food  and  shelter. 

The  Germans,  however,  with  their  usual  fore- 
thought, had  whole  train-loads  of  provisions  waiting 
a  few  miles  from  the  city,  which  were  promptly 
brought  in  and  distributed  among  the  starving 
citizens  of  Metz. 

In  these  days,  when  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  as 
a  protection  from  small-pox  is  so  much  questioned, 
I  have  sometimes  referred  to  my  experiences  at 
Metz  as  a  proof  of  the  good  done  by  re-vaccination 
in  my  own  person.    Before  leaving  England  I  had 
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taken  the  precaution  to  be  re-vaccinated,  and 
although  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  infection 
as  my  friend  Allen,  who  had  not  taken  the  same 
care,  I  remained  free  from  the  malady.  The 
wound  in  the  arm,  however,  where  the  vaccine 
lymph  had  been  introduced,  became  very  painful, 
swelling  up  like  a  great  carbuncle.  The  place  was 
long  in  healing,  and  it  being  on  the  bridle  arm,  the 
constant  friction  on  horseback  caused  so  much 
irritation  that  it  became  inflamed  and  angry  from 
the  wrist  to  the  shoulder.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been 
skilfully  dressed  every  night  by  my  friend  Whitwell, 
who  was  as  good  as  a  surgeon,  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  return  home  invalided.  Whether  this 
was  the  effect  of  the  vaccine  lymph  and  the  small- 
pox virus  in  my  system  contending  for  the  mastery 
I  leave  for  doctors  to  decide.  The  simple  fact, 
however,  that  after  being  re-vaccinated  I  did  not 
take  the  small-pox,  when  surrounded  by  infection, 
has  weighed  with  me  more  than  any  amount  of 
adverse  theories.  The  widespread  prevalence  of 
small-pox  in  its  most  loathsome  form  among  the 
famine-stricken  soldiers  of  the  French  Army,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  vaccination  is  compulsory 
in  the  case  of  every  recruit,  did  not  appear  to  us 
at  all  surprising.  The  scanty  and  unwholesome 
food,  and  the  squalor  and  filth  of  their  environment, 
in  those  wretched  shelter  tents,  under  which  these 
poor  fellows  had  lain  so  long  in  the  camp  outside 
the  city  walls,  were  quite  enough  to  account  to  us, 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  their  sufferings,  for 
every  form  of  loathsome  disease  to  which  so  many 
of  them  were  a  prey.  Although  this  alone  would 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  Metz, 
there  is  another  fact,  which  has  only  recently  come 
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to  my  knowledge,  that  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  case,  namely,  that  at  that  epoch  the  regulations 
as  to  vaccination  in  the  French  Army  were  grossly 
neglected. 

A  brief  quotation  may  here  be  permitted  from  a 
work  published  by  Dr.  Leon  Colin,  the  Physician- 
General  of  the  French  Army,  on  the  small-pox 
epidemic  during  the  war,  which  was  quoted  by  Lord 
Playfair  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
June  19th,  1883.  He  tells  us  that  the  levies, 
hurriedly  called  up,  were  unvaccinated : — 

"  Raised  in  haste  and  placed  in  the  field  without 
time  for  re-vaccination,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  this  epidemic.  The  consequence  was 
that  during  1870  and  1871  no  less  than  23,489 
French  soldiers  died  of  the  disease.  The  small- 
pox followed  the  German  camps  also,  but  only  263 
of  their  well- vaccinated  soldiers  died." 

A  small  percentage  truly,  out  of  more  than  a 
million  of  Germans  who  were  called  into  the  field ! 
I  am  aware  that  these  statistics  have  been  much 
questioned,  but  as  they  have  recently  been  practi- 
cally verified,  they  may  be  accepted  as,  at  least, 
approximately  correct.  Surely  these  figures  speak 
for  themselves  as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination ! 

Those  of  us  who  arrived  first  in  Metz  heard 
grave  stories  of  the  terrible  condition  of  the  French 
soldiers  who  had  survived  the  hardships  of  the 
siege.  In  order  to  know  the  truth  of  these  accounts, 
I  determined,  early  one  morning,  to  visit  the 
"  Grande  Place/'  which  is  associated  with  one  of 
the  most  tragic  scenes  of  the  whole  war.  This  great 
square  was  packed  with  railway- wagons  belonging 
to   the  Eastern    Railway   Company   of  France, 
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brought  within  the  fortifications  in  order  to  save 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 
During  the  siege  these  wagons  were  converted 
into  field-ambulances,  into  which  a  number  of 
helpless  black  typhus  patients  were  carried  from 
the  military  hospitals — a  necessary  precaution, 
doubtless,  considering  the  dreadfully  infectious 
nature  of  this  most  fatal  malady. 

Attempting  to  enter  the  square,  I  found  it 
guarded  on  every  side  by  German  sentries,  who 
presented  the  bayonet  and  shouted  "  no  entry"; 
it  was  "  strengst  verbolen "  (strictly  forbidden). 
Wishful,  however,  to  verify  the  stories  I  had  heard, 
I  persevered  in  walking  outside,  as  near  to  the 
wagons  as  I  was  allowed  to  go,  and,  in  some  cases 
where  the  sliding  doors  of  the  wagons  were  open,  I 
was  able  to  see  the  wretched  sufferers  laid  within 
on  straw.  One  glimpse  of  those  worn,  livid  faces, 
from  whose  lips  piteous  moans  were  heard,  sufficed 
to  impress  the  dreadful  vision  on  my  brain,  never  to 
be  effaced  as  long  as  life  lasts.  The  livid  hue 
seemed,  in  some  instances,  to  be  overlaid  by  a 
yellowish  efflorescence,  the  effect  of  which  was 
ghastly  in  the  extreme  ;  even  now  as  I  write,  the 
remembrance  of  it  sends  a  cold  shudder  through  my 
frame. 

How  many  of  these  gruesome  receptacles  were 
there  in  the  square  ?  John  Bellows,  in  his  excel- 
lent pamphlet,  "The  Track  of  the  War  Around 
Metz,"  states  that  there  were  three  hundred  and 
twenty  of  these  railway  wagons  containing  black 
typhus  patients.  Each  truck  had  accommodation 
for  at  least  six  men,  so  that  there  must  have  been 
about  1,800  in  all!  His  description  is  further 
confirmed  by  a  sketch,  taken  from  a  local  photo- 
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graph,  published  at  the  time,  of  the  wagons  in 
situ. 

I  lingered  long  about  the  spot,  in  order  to  see 
if  anything  were  being  done  for  the  relief  and 
comfort  of  these  poor  dying  wretches.  But  so 
far  as  I  could  see  or  learn  there  was  no  one  to 
hand  them  even  so  much  as  a  cup  of  cold  water 
to  quench  their  raging  thirst.  Death,  no  doubt, 
was  inevitable  in  every  case  smitten  with  this  awful 
malady.  How  utterly  sad  and  depressing  to  stand 
face  to  face  with  a  mass  of  dying  humanity  like 
this,  in  the  last  throes  of  mortal  agony  !  What  an 
awful  scene  in  a  Christian  country,  almost  under 
the  eaves  of  temples  dedicated  to  a  God  of  Mercy. 
Alas !  that  a  multitude  of  our  fellow-beings  should 
thus  be  cast  aside,  forsaken,  abandoned  to  die, 
"  like  beasts  that  perish !  "  Such  is  war  !  Yes, 
war,  as  carried  on  in  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us,  by 
nations  claiming  to  be  in  the  first  rank  of  Christian 
civilisation !  How  true  the  dictum  of  a  soldier  of 
great  experience  (General  Sherman,  U.S.A.),  "  War 
is  cruelty  ;  and  you  cannot  refine  it ! " 

On  returning  to  Metz,  after  my  visit  to  the 
valley  of  the  Saar,  I  learned  from  my  friends  who 
had  remained  in  the  city  the  sequel  of  this  pitiful 
story  of  the  victims  of  black  typhus.  It  was  to 
this  effect.  After  a  certain  lapse  of  time  a 
detachment  of  German  soldiers  entered  the 
"  Grande  Place,"  in  order  to  remove  the  dead 
for  burial.  A  large  quantity  of  quick-lime  was 
brought  in  wagons,  and  thrown  from  long-handled 
shovels  over  the  corpses  in  the  trucks.  The  bodies 
were  then  swung  by  the  legs  into  the  wagons, 
carted  away  into  the  fields  outside  the  walls,  and 
thrown  promiscuously  into  huge  trenches  prepared 
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for  their  reception.  The  soil  was  at  once  shovelled 
over  them — "Tools,"  as  Byron  bitterly  protests, 
"  the  broken  tools  which  tyrants  cast  away." 
Among  the  bodies  thus  unceremoniously  huddled 
into  the  trenches  was  that  of  a  young  doctor,  who 
had  volunteered  to  attend  on  the  sick  men  in  the 
railway  wagons,  and  who  had  himself  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fatal  malady. 

The  pathetic  story  of  this  youth  of  twenty-two, 
which  I  afterwards  heard  from  my  friend  Whitwell, 
who  had  it  from  what  he  considered  to  be  a  reliable 
source,  deserves  mention  as  a  remarkable  instance 
of  magnanimous  self-sacrifice  and  courageous 
devotion  to  duty.  He  was  a  medical  student  of 
American  nationality,  unknown  to  me  even  by 
name.  He  had  served  in  the  French  army  as  a 
surgeon  throughout  the  campaign,  and  had  been 
shut  up  with  it  during  the  siege  of  Metz.  When 
the  black  typhus  patients  had  been  conveyed  out 
of  the  hospitals  into  the  railway  wagons  in  the 
"  Grande  Place,"  and  no  surgeon  or  nurse  was 
found  willing  to  be  shut  up  entirely  with  them  in 
the  square,  he  volunteered  to  go  alone  into  the 
enclosure  to  undertake  this  dangerous  duty.  As 
a  medical  man  he  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  was 
taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  in  thus  devoting  himself 
to  the  care  of  these  men,  who  were  dying  of  the 
most  terribly  infectious  of  all  forms  of  fever.  All 
that  one  pair  of  hands  could  do  to  relieve  their 
sufferings,  he  did  for  them,  by  night  and  day, 
literally  handing  them  the  "  cup  of  cold  water,  in 
the  name  of  a  disciple  " ;  for  it  is  to  me  inconceiv- 
able that  any  lesser  motive  could  possibly  induce  a 
youth  of  twenty-two  to  undertake  so  dangerous  a 
task  than  "  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  him." 
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Naturally,  in  a  short  time  the  fever  seized  him 
in  that  hotbed  of  disease,  and  ended  his  brave 
young  life.  Buried,  undistinguished,  among  the 
heaps  of  corpses  thrown  indiscriminately  into 
the  trenches — no  "  storied  urn  or  animated  bust" 
reared  over  that  nameless  grave,  to  commemorate 
his  noble  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
beings — he  remains,  in  my  memory  and  in  that  of 
my  companions  who  knew  the  story,  to  be  distin- 
guished as  the  one  true  hero  of  the  Siege  of  Metz. 


"  Quaker  Campaigns." 


BALAKLAVA. 


Never  did  painter's  eye  rest  on  a  more  beauti- 
ful scene  than  I  beheld  from  the  ridge.  The  fleecy 
vapours  still  hung  around  the  mountain-tops,  and 
mingled  with  the  ascending  volumes  of  smoke ;  the 
patch  of  sea  sparkled  in  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun,  but  its  light  was  eclipsed  by  the  flashes  which 
gleamed  from  the  masses  of  armed  men  below. 

Looking  to  the  left  towards  the  gorge  we  beheld 
six  compact  masses  of  Russian  infantry,  which  had 
just  debouched  from  the  mountain-passes  near  the 
Tchernaya,  and  were  slowly  advancing  with  solemn 
stateliness  up  the  valley.  Immediately  in  their 
front  was  a  regular  line  of  artillery,  of  at  least 
twenty  pieces  strong.  Two  batteries  of  light  guns 
were  already  a  mile  in  advance  of  them,  and  were 
playing  with  energy  on  the  redoubts,  from  which 
feeble  puffs  of  smoke  came  at  long  intervals. 
Behind  these  guns,  in  front  of  the  infantry,  were 
enormous  bodies  of  cavalry.  They  were  in  six  com- 
pact squares,  three  on  each  flank,  moving  down 
en  echelon  towards  us,  and  the  valley  w7as  lit  up 
with  the  blaze  of  their  sabres,  and  lance  points,  and 
gay  accoutrements.  In  their  front,  and  extending 
along  the  intervals  between  each  battery  of  guns, 
were  clouds  of  mounted  skirmishers,  wheeling  and 
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whirling  in  the  front  of  their  march  like  autumn 
leaves  tossed  by  the  wind. 

The  Zouaves  close  to  us  were  lying  like  tigers  at 
the  spring,  with  ready  rifles  in  hand,  hidden  chin- 
deep  by  the  earthworks  which  run  along  the  line 
of  these  ridges  on  our  rear ;  but  the  quick-eyed 
Russians  were  manoeuvring  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  and  did  not  expose  their  columns  to  attack. 
Below  the  Zouaves  we  could  see  the  Turkish 
gunners  in  the  redoubts,  all  in  confusion  as  the 
shells  burst  over  them. 

Just  as  I  came  up,  the  Russians  had  carried 
No.  1  Redoubt,  the  furthest  and  most  elevated  of 
all,  and  their  horsemen  wrere  chasing  the  Turks 
across  the  interval  which  lay  between  it  and 
Redoubt  No.  2. 

At  that  moment  the  cavalry,  under  Lord  Lucan, 
were  formed  in  glittering  masses— the  Light  Bri- 
gade, under  Lord  Cardigan,  in  advance ;  the  Heavy 
Brigade,  under  Brigadier-General  Scarlett,  in  re- 
serve. They  were  drawn  up  just  in  front  of  their 
encampment,  and  were  concealed  from  the  view  of 
the  enemy  by  a  slight  "  wave  "  in  the  plain.  Con- 
siderably to  the  rear  of  their  right  the  93rd  High- 
landers were  drawn  up  in  line,  in  front  of  the 
approach  to  Balaklava.  Above  and  behind  them, 
on  the  heights,  the  marines  were  visible  through 
the  glass,  drawn  up  under  arms,  and  the  gunners 
could  be  seen  ready  in  the  earthworks,  in  which 
were  placed  the  heavy  ships'  guns.  The  93rd  had 
originally  been  advanced  somewhat  more  into  the 
plain,  but  the  instant  the  Russians  got  possession  of 
the  first  redoubt  they  opened  fire  on  them  from  our 
own  guns,  which  inflicted  some  injury,  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  "  retired  "  his  men  to  a  better  position. 
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Meantime  the  enemy  advanced  his  cavalry  rapidly. 
To  our  inexpressible  disgust  we  saw  the  Turks  in 
Redoubt  No.  2  fly  at  their  approach.  They  ran  in 
scattered  groups  across  towards  Redoubt  No.  3,  and 
towards  Balaklava ;  but  the  horse-hoof  of  the  Cos- 
sack was  too  quick  for  them,  and  sword  and  lance 
were  busily  plied  among  the  retreating  herd.  The 
yells  of  the  pursuers  and  pursued  were  plainly 
audible.  As  the  Lancers  and  Light  Cavalry  of  the 
Russians  advanced,  they  gathered  up  their  skir- 
mishers with  great  speed  and  in  excellent  order — 
the  shifting  trails  of  men,  which  played  all  over  the 
valley  like  moonlight  on  the  water,  contracted, 
gathered  up,  and  the  little  peloton  in  a  few  moments 
became  a  solid  column. 

Then  up  came  their  guns,  in  rushed  their  gunners 
to  the  abandoned  redoubt,  and  the  guns  of  No.  2 
Redoubt  soon  played  with  deadly  effect  upon  the 
dispirited  defenders  of  No.  3  Redoubt.  Two  or 
three  shots  in  return  from  the  earthworks,  and  all 
is  silent.  The  Turks  swarm  over  the  earthworks, 
and  run  in  confusion  towards  the  town,  firing  their 
muskets  at  the  enemy  as  they  run. 

Again  the  solid  column  of  cavalry  opens  like  a 
fan,  and  resolves  itself  into  a  "long  spray"  of 
skirmishers.  It  laps  the  flying  Turks,  steel  flashes 
in  the  air,  and  down  go  the  poor  Moslem  quivering 
on  the  plain,  split  through  fez  and  musket-guard  to 
the  chin  and  breast-belt !  There  is  no  support  for 
them.  It  is  evident  the  Russians  have  been  too 
quick  for  us.  The  Turks  have  been  too  quick  also, 
for  they  have  not  held  their  redoubts  long  enough 
to  enable  us  to  bring  them  help.  In  vain  the  naval 
guns  on  the  heights  fire  on  the  Russian  cavalry ; 
the  distance  is  too  great  for  shot  or  shell  to  reach. 
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In  vain  the  Turkish  gunners  in  the  earthen  batteries, 
which  are  placed  along  the  French  intrenchments, 
strive  to  protect  their  flying  countrymen ;  their  shot 
fly  wide  and  short  of  the  swarming  masses.  The 
Turks  betake  themselves  towards  the  Highlanders, 
where  they  check  their  flight,  and  form  into  com- 
panies on  the  flanks  of  the  Highlanders. 

As  the  Russian  cavalry  on  the  left  of  their  line 
crown  the  hill  across  the  valley,  they  perceive  the 
Highlanders  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of  some  half- 
mile,  calmly  waiting  their  approach.  They  halt, 
and  squadron  after  squadron  flies  up  from  the  rear, 
till  they  have  a  body  of  some  1,500  men  along  the 
ridge — lancers,  and  dragoons,  and  hussars. 

Then  they  move  en  echelon  in  two  bodies,  with 
another  in  reserve.  The  cavalry,  who  have  been 
pursuing  the  Turks  on  the  right,  are  coming  up  to 
the  ridge  beneath  us,  which  conceals  our  cavalry 
from  view. 

The  Heavy  Brigade  in  advance  is  drawn  up  in 
two  lines.  The  first  line  consists  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  and  of  their  old  companions  in  glory,  the 
Enniskillens ;  the  second,  of  the  4th  Royal  Irish, 
of  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  of  the  1st  Royal 
Dragoons.  The  Light  Cavalry  Brigade  is  on  their 
left,  in  two  lines  also. 

The  silence  is  oppressive;  between  the  cannon 
bursts  one  can  hear  the  champing  of  bits  and  the 
clink  of  sabres  in  the  valley  below. 

The  Russians  on  their  left  drew  breath  for  a 
moment,  and  then  in  one  grand  line  dashed  at  the 
Highlanders.  The  ground  flies  beneath  their  horses' 
feet ;  gathering  speed  at  every  stride,  they  dash  on 
towards  that  thin  red  streak  topped  with  a  line  of 
steel.     The  Turks  fire  a  volley  at  eight  hundred 
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yards,  and  run.  As  the  Russians  come  within  six 
hundred  yards,  down  goes  that  line  of  steel  in  front, 
and  out  rings  a  rolling  volley  of  Minie  musketry. 
The  distance  is  too  great ;  the  Russians  are  not 
checked,  but  still  sweep  onward  through  the  smoke, 
with  the  whole  force  of  horse  and  man,  here  and 
there  knocked  over  by  the  shot  of  our  batteries 
above.  With  breathless  suspense  every  one  awaits 
the  bursting  of  the  wave  upon  the  line  of  Gaelic 
rock;  but  ere  they  come  within  150  yards  another 
deadly  volley  flashes  from  the  levelled  rifle,  and 
carries  death  and  terror  into  the  Russians.  They 
wheel  about,  open  files  right  and  left,  and  fly  back 
faster  than  they  came. 

"  Bravo,  Highlanders  \  well  done  !  "  shouted  the 
excited  spectators  ;  but  events  thicken.  The  High- 
landers and  their  splendid  front  are  soon  forgotten ; 
men  scarcely  have  a  moment  to  think  of  this  fact, 
that  the  93rd  never  altered  their  formation  to 
receive  that  tide  of  horsemen. 

"  No,"  said  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  "  I  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  form  them  even  four 
deep  !  "  The  ordinary  British  line,  two  deep,  was 
quite  sufficient  to  repel  the  attack  of  these 
Muscovite  cavaliers. 

Our  eyes  were,  however,  turned  in  a  moment  on 
our  own  cavalry. 

We  saw  Brigadier-General  Scarlett  ride  along  in 
front  of  his  massive  squadrons.  The  Russians — 
evidently  corps  $  elite — their  light-blue  jackets  em- 
broidered with  silver  lace,  were  advancing  on  their 
left,  at  an  easy  gallop,  towards  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
A  forest  of  lances  glistened  in  their  rear,  and  several 
squadrons  of  grey- coated  dragoons  moved  up  quickly 
to  support  them  as  they  reached  the  summit. 
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The  instant  they  came  in  sight  the  trumpets  of 
our  cavalry  gave  out  the  warning-blast  which  told 
us  all  that  in  another  moment  we  should  see  the 
shock  of  battle  beneath  our  very  eyes. 

Lord  Raglan,  all  his  staff  and  escort,  and  groups 
of  officers,  the  Zouaves,  French  Generals  and  officers, 
and  bodies  of  French  infantry  on  the  height,  were 
spectators  of  the  scene  as  though  they  were  looking 
on  the  stage  from  the  boxes  of  a  theatre.  Nearly 
every  one  dismounted  and  sat  down,  and  not  a  word 
was  said. 

The  Russians  advanced  down  the  hill  at  a  slow 
canter,  which  they  changed  to  a  trot,  and  at  last 
nearly  halted.  Their  first  line  was  at  least  double 
the  length  of  ours — it  was  three  times  as  deep. 
Behind  them  was  a  similar  line,  equally  strong  and 
compact. 

They  evidently  despised  their  insignificant-looking 
enemy  ;  but  their  time  was  to  come.  The  trumpets 
rang  out  again  through  the  valley,  and  the  Greys 
and  Enniskilleners  went  right  at  the  centre  of  the 
Russian  cavalry.  The  space  between  them  was 
only  a  few  hundred  yards ;  it  was  scarce  enough  to 
let  horses  "  gather  way,"  nor  had  the  men  quite 
space  sufficient  for  the  full  play  of  their  sword- 
arms.  The  Russian  line  brings  forward  each  wing 
as  our  cavalry  advance,  and  threatens  to  annihilate 
them  as  they  pass  on.  Turning  a  little  to  their  left, 
so  as  to  meet  the  Russian  right,  the  Greys  rush  on 
with  a  cheer  that  thrills  to  every  heart — the  wild 
shout  of  the  Enniskilleners  rises  through  the  air  at 
the  same  instant.  As  lightning  flashes  through  a 
cloud,  the  Greys  and  Enniskilleners  pierce  through 
the  dark  masses  of  Russians.  The  shock  was  but 
for  a  moment.    There  was  a  clash  of  steel  and  a 
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light  play  of  sword-blades  in  the  air,  and  then  the 
Greys  and  the  redcoats  disappear  in  the  midst  of 
the  shaken  and  quivering  columns.  In  another 
moment  we  see  them  emerging  and  dashing  on  with 
diminished  numbers,  and  in  broken  order,  against 
the  second  line,  which  is  advancing  against  them 
as  fast  as  it  can  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the 
charge. 

It  was  a  terrible  moment.  N  God  help  them ! 
they  are  lost !  "  was  the  exclamation  of  more  than 
one  man,  and  the  thought  of  many. 

With  unabated  fire  the  noble  hearts  dashed  at 
their  enemy.    It  was  a  fight  of  heroes. 

The  first  line  of  Russians,  which  had  been 
smashed  utterly  by  our  charge,  and  had  fled  off 
at  one  flank  and  towards  the  centre,  were  coming 
back  to  swallow  up  our  handful  of  men.  .  By  sheer 
steel  and  sheer  courage  Enniskillener  and  Scot  were 
winning  their  desperate  way  right  through  the  enemy's 
squadrons,  and  already  grey  horses  and  redcoats  had 
appeared  right  at  the  rear  of  the  second  mass,  when, 
with  irresistible  force,  like  one  bolt  from  a  bow,  the 
1st  Royals,  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards,  and  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards,  rushed  at  the  remnants  of  the 
first  line  of  the  enemy ;  went  through  it  as  though  it 
were  made  of  pasteboard;  and,  dashing  on  the 
second  body  of  Russians  as  they  were  still  dis- 
ordered by  the  terrible  assault  of  the  Greys  and 
their  companions,  put  them  to  utter  rout. 

This  Russian  horse,  in  less  than  five  minutes  after 
it  met  our  dragoons,  was  flying  with  all  its  speed 
before  a  force  certainly  not  half  its  strength. 

A  cheer  burst  from  every  lip — in  the  enthusiasm 
officers  and  men  took  off  their  caps  and  shouted  with 
delight,  and  thus  keeping  up  the  scenic  character  of 
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their  position,  they  clapped  their  hands  again  and 
again. 

Lord  Raglan  at  once  despatched  Lieutenant 
Curson,  aide-de-camp,  to  convey  his  congratula- 
tions to  Brigadier-General  Scarlett,  and  to  say: 
"Well  done!"  The  gallant  old  officer's  face 
beamed  with  pleasure  when  he  received  the  mes- 
sage. "I  beg  to  thank  his  lordship  very  sincerely," 
was  his  reply. 

The  cavalry  did  not  long  pursue  their  enemy. 
Their  loss  was  very  slight,  about  thirty-five  killed 
and  wounded  in  both  affairs.  There  were  not 
more  than  four  or  five  men  killed  outright,  and  our 
most  material  loss  was  from  the  cannon  playing  on 
our  heavy  dragoons  afterwards,  when  covering  the 
retreat  of  our  light  cavalry. 

A  disastrous  scene  followed  this  triumph — the 
famous  Light  Cavalry  charge.  It  had  been  Lord 
Raglan's  intention  that  the  cavalry  should  aid  in 
regaining  the  heights  surmounted  by  the  redoubts 
taken  from  the  Turks,  or,  in  default  of  this,  to 
prevent  the  Russians  from  carrying  off  the  guns  at 
those  redoubts.  Some  misconception  occurred  as 
to  the  order;  Captain  Nolan,  who  conveyed  the 
message,  fell  in  the  charge ;  but  it  was  construed 
by  the  Lieutenant- General,  Lord  Lucan,  to  mean 
that  he  should  attack  at  all  hazards,  and  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan,  as  second  in  command,  put  the  order 
in  execution. 

The  whole  brigade  scarcely  made  one  effective 
regiment  according  to  the  numbers  of  continental 
armies ;  and  yet  it  was  more  than  we  could 
spare. 
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As  they  rushed  towards  the  front,  the  Russians 
opened  on  them  from  the  guns  in  the  redoubt  on 
the  right,  with  volleys  of  musketry  and  rifles.  They 
swept  proudly  past,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun  in 
all  the  pride  and  splendour  of  war. 

We  could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence  of  our 
senses  !  Surely  that  handful  of  men  are  not  going 
to  charge  an  army  in  position  ? 

Alas  !  it  was  but  too  true — their  desperate  valour 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  far  indeed  was  it  removed 
from  its  so-called  better  part — discretion. 

They  advanced  in  two  lines,  quickening  their  pace 
as  they  closed  towards  the  enemy.  A  more  fearful 
spectacle  was  never  witnessed  than  by  those  who, 
without  the  power  to  aid,  beheld  their  heroic 
countrymen  rushing  to  the  arms  of  death. 

At  the  distance  of  1,200  yards  the  whole  line  of 
the  enemy  belched  forth,  from  thirty  iron  mouths, 
a  flood  of  smoke  and  flame,  through  which  hissed 
the  deadly  balls.  Their  flight  was  marked  by  in- 
stant gaps  in  our  ranks,  by  dead  men  and  horses,  by 
steeds  flying  wounded  or  riderless  across  the  plain. 
The  first  line  is  broken ;  it  is  joined  by  the  second ; 
they  never  halt  or  check  their  speed  an  instant. 

With  diminished  ranks,  thinned  by  those  thirty 
guns,  which  the  Russians  had  laid  with  the  most 
deadly  accuracy,  with  a  halo  of  flashing  steel  above 
their  heads,  and  with  a  cheer  which  was  many  a 
noble  fellow's  death-cry,  they  flew  into  the  smoke 
of  the  batteries,  but  ere  they  were  lost  from  view, 
the  plain  was  strewn  with  their  bodies  and  with  the 
carcasses  of  horses.  They  were  exposed  to  an 
oblique  fire  from  the  batteries  on  the  hills  on  both 
sides,  as  well  as  to  a  direct  fire  of  musketry. 

Through  the  clouds  of  smoke  we  could  see  their 
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sabres  flashing  as  they  rode  up  to  the  guns  and  dashed 
between  them,  cutting  down  the  gunners  as  they 
stood. 

We  saw  them  riding  through  the  guns,  as  I  have 
said ;  to  our  delight  we  saw  them  returning,  after 
breaking  through  a  column  of  Russian  infantry,  and 
scattering  them  like  chaff,  when  the  flank  fire  of  the 
battery  on  the  hill  swept  them  down,  scattered  and 
broken  as  they  were. 

Wounded  men  and  dismounted  troopers  flying 
towards  us  told  the  sad  tale — demigods  could  not 
have  done  what  we  had  failed  to  do. 

At  the  very  moment  when  they  were  about  to  re- 
treat, an  enormous  mass  of  lancers  was  hurled  on 
their  flank.  Colonel  Shewell,  of  the  8th  Hussars,  saw 
the  danger,  and  rode  his  few  men  straight  at  them, 
cutting  his  way  through  with  fearful  loss.  The 
other  regiments  turned  and  engaged  in  a  desperate 
encounter. 

With  courage  too  great  almost  for  credence,  they 
were  breaking  their  way  through  the  columns  which 
enveloped  them,  when  there  took  place  an  act  of 
atrocity  without  parallel  in  the  modern  warfare  of 
civilised  nations. 

The  Russian  gunners,  when  the  storm  of  cavalry 
passed,  returned  to  their  guns.  They  saw  their  own 
cavalry  mingled  with  the  troopers  who  had  just 
ridden  over  them,  and,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
the  Russian  name,  the  miscreants  poured  a  murder- 
ous volley  of  grape  and  canister  on  the  mass  of 
struggling  men  and  horses,  mingling  friend  and  foe 
in  one  common  ruin  ! 

It  was  as  much  as  our  heavy  cavalry  brigade 
could  do  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  miserable 
remnants  of  that  band  of  heroes  as  they  returned 
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to  the  place  they  had  so  lately  quitted  in  all  the 
pride  of  life. 

At  thirty-five  minutes  past  eleven  not  a  British 
soldier,  except  the  dead  and  dying,  was  left  in 
front  of  these  bloody  Muscovite  guns. 

Russell. 
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It  was  approaching  noon  before  the  action  com- 
menced. Napoleon,  in  Jiis  Memoirs,  gives  as  the 
reason  of  this  delay,  the  miry  state  of  the  ground 
through  the  heavy  rain  of  the  preceding  night  and  day, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  cavalry  or  artillery  to 
manoeuvre  on  it  till  a  few  hours  of  dry  weather  had 
given  it  its  natural  consistency.  It  has  been  supposed, 
also,  that  he  trusted  to  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  the 
imposing  array  of  his  own  forces  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce on  the  part  of  the  allied  army.  The  Belgian 
regiments  had  been  tampered  with ;  and  Napoleon 
had  well-founded  hopes  of  seeing  them  quit  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  a  body,  and  range  them- 
selves under  his  own  eagles.  The  Duke,  however, 
who  knew  and  did  not  trust  them,  had  guarded 
against  the  risk  of  this,  by  breaking  up  the  corps  of 
Belgians,  and  distributing  them  in  separate  regi- 
ments among  troops  on  whom  he  could  rely. 

At  last,  at  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  Napoleon 
began  the  battle  by  directing  a  powerful  force  from 
his  left  wing  under  his  brother,  Prince  Jerome,  to 
attack  Hougoumont.  Column  after  column  of  the 
French  now  descended  from  the  west  of  the  southern 
heights,  and  assailed  that  post  with  fiery  valour, 
which  was  encountered  with  the  most  determined 
bravery.    The  French  won  the  copse  round  the 
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house,  but  a  party  of  the  British  Guards  held  the 
house  itself  throughout  the  day.  The  whole  of 
Byng's  brigade  was  required  to  man  this  hotly -con- 
tested post.  Amid  shell  and  shot,  and  the  blazing 
fragments  of  part  of  the  buildings,  this  obstinate 
contest  was  continued.  But  still  the  English  were 
firm  in  Hougoumont ;  though  the  French  occa- 
sionally moved  forward  in  such  numbers  as  enabled 
them  to  surround  and  mask  it  with  part  of  their 
troops  from  their  left  wing,  while  others  pressed 
onward  up  the  slope,  and  assailed  the  British 
right. 

The  cannonade,  which  commenced  at  first  be- 
tween the  British  right  and  the  French  left,  in 
consequence  of  the  attack  on  Hougoumont,  soon 
became  general  along  both  lines ;  and,  about  one 
o'clock,  Napoleon  directed  a  grand  attack  to  be 
made  under  Marshal  Ney  upon  the  centre  and  left 
wing  of  the  allied  army.  For  this  purpose  four 
columns  of  infantry,  amounting  to  about  eighteen 
thousand  men,  were  collected,  supported  by  a  strong 
division  of  cavalry  under  the  celebrated  Kellermann  ; 
and  seventy-four  guns  were  brought  forward  ready 
to  be  posted  on  the  ridge  of  a  little  undulation  of 
the  ground  in  the  interval  between  the  two  principal 
chains  of  heights,  so  as  to  bring  their  fire  to  bear  on 
the  Duke's  line  at  a  range  of  about  seven  hundred 
yards.  By  the  combined  assault  of  these  formid- 
able forces,  led  on  by  Ney,  "the  bravest  of  the 
brave,"  Napoleon  hoped  to  force  the  left  centre  of  the 
British  position,  to  take  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  then 
pressing  forward,  to  occupy  also  the  farm  of  Mont 
St.  Jean.  He  then  could  cut  the  mass  of  Welling- 
ton's troops  off  from  their  line  of  retreat  upon 
Brussels,  and  from  their  own  left,  and  also  com- 
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pletely  sever  them  from  any  Prussian  troops  that 
might  be  approaching. 

The  columns  destined  for  this  great  and  decisive 
operation  descended  majestically  from  the  French 
line  of  hills,  and  gained  the  ridge  of  the  intervening 
eminence,  on  which  the  batteries  that  supported 
them  were  now  ranged.  As  the  columns  descended 
again  from  this  eminence  the  seventy-four  guns 
opened  over  their  heads  with  terrible  effect  upon 
the  troops  of  the  Allies  that  were  stationed  on  the 
heights  to  the  left  of  the  Charleroi  road.  One  of 
the  French  columns  kept  to  the  east,  and  attacked 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Allies ;  the  other  three  con- 
tinued to  move  rapidly  forwards  upon  the  left  centre 
of  the  allied  position.  The  front  line  of  the  Allies 
here  was  composed  of  Bylandt's  brigade  of  Dutch 
and  Belgians.  As  the  French  columns  moved  up 
the  southward  slope  of  the  height  on  which  the 
Dutch  and  Belgians  stood,  and  the  skirmishers  in 
advance  began  to  open  their  fire,  Bylandt's  entire 
brigade  turned  and  fled  in  disgraceful  and  disorderly 
panic ;  but  there  were  men  more  worthy  of  the 
name  behind. 

In  this  part  of  the  Allies'  line  were  posted 
Pack  and  Kempt's  brigades  of  English  infantry, 
which  had  suffered  severely  at  Quatre  Bras.  But 
Picton  was  here  as  general  of  division,  and  not  even 
Ney  himself  surpassed  in  resolute  bravery  that  stern 
and  fiery  spirit.  Picton  brought  his  two  brigades 
forward,  side  by  side,  in  a  thin  two-deep  line.  Thus 
joined  together,  they  were  not  three  thousand 
strong.  With  these  Picton  had  to  make  head 
against  the  three  victorious  French  columns,  up- 
wards of  four  times  that  strength,  and  who, 
encouraged  by  the  easy  rout  of  the  Dutch  and 
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Belgians,  now  came  confidently  over  the  ridge  of 
the  hill.  The  British  infantry  stood  firm ;  and  as 
the  French  halted  and  began  to  deploy  into  line, 
Picton  seized  the  critical  moment.  He  shouted  in 
his  stentorian  voice  to  Kempt's  brigade :  "  A  volley, 
and  then  charge  I "  At  a  distance  of  less  than 
thirty  yards  that  volley  was  poured  upon  the  devoted 
first  sections  of  the  nearest  column ;  and  then,  with 
a  fierce  "Hurrah,"  the  British  dashed  in  with  the 
bayonet.  Picton  was  shot  dead  as  he  rushed  for- 
ward, but  his  men  pushed  on  with  the  cold  steel. 
The  French  reeled  back  in  confusion.  Pack's 
infantry  had  checked  the  other  two  columns,  and 
down  came  a  whirlwind  of  British  horse  on  the 
whole  mass,  sending  them  staggering  from  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  and  cutting  them  down  by  whole  battalions. 
Ponsonby's  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry  (the  Union 
Brigade,  as  it  was  called,  from  its  being  made  up  of 
the  British  Royals,  the  Scots  Greys,  and  the  Irish 
Inniskillings),  did  this  good  service.  On  went  the 
horsemen  amid  the  wrecks  of  the  French  columns, 
capturing  two  eagles,  and  two  thousand  prisoners ; 
onwards  still  they  galloped,  and  sabred  the  artillery- 
men of  Ney's  seventy-four  advanced  guns;  then 
severing  the  traces,  and  cutting  the  throats  of  the 
artillery  horses,  they  rendered  these  guns  totally 
useless  to  the  French  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  While  thus  far  advanced  beyond  the 
British  position  and  disordered  by  success,  they 
were  charged  by  a  large  body  of  French  lancers, 
and  driven  back  with  severe  loss,  till  Vandeleur's 
light  horse  came  to  their  aid,  and  beat  off  the 
French  lancers  in  their  turn. 

Equally  unsuccessful  with  the  advance  of  the 
French  infantry  in  this  grand  attack,  had  been  the 
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efforts  of  the  French  cavalry  who  moved  forward  in 
support  of  it,  along  the  east  of  the  Charleroi  road. 
Somerset's  cavalry  of  the  English  Household  Bri- 
gade had  been  launched,  on  the  right  of  Picton's 
division,  against  the  French  horse,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  English  Union  Brigade  of  heavy  horse 
charged  the  French  infantry  columns  on  the  left. 

Somerset's  brigade  was  formed  of  the  Life 
Guards,  the  Blues,  and  the  Dragoon  Guards.  The 
hostile  cavalry,  which  Kellermann  led  forward,  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  cuirassiers.  This  steel-clad  mass 
of  French  horsemen  rode  down  some  companies  of 
German  infantry,  near  La  Haye  Sainte,  and,  flushed 
with  success,  they  bounded  onward  to  the  ridge  of 
the  British  position.  The  English  Household  Bri- 
gade, led  on  by  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge  in  person, 
spurred  forward  to  the  encounter,  and  in  an  instant 
the  two  adverse  lines  of  strong  swordsmen,  on  their 
strong  steeds,  dashed  furiously  together.  A  des- 
perate and  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued, 
in  which  the  physical  superiority  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  guided  by  equal  skill,  and  animated  with 
equal  valour,  was  made  decisively  manifest.  Back 
went  the  chosen  cavalry  of  France ;  and  after  them, 
in  hot  pursuit,  spurred  the  English  Guards.  They 
went  forward  as  far  and  as  fiercely  as  their  comrades 
of  the  Union  Brigade ;  and,  like  them,  the  House- 
hold cavalry  suffered  severely  before  they  regained 
the  British  position,  after  their  magnificent  charge 
and  adventurous  pursuit. 

Napoleon's  grand  effort  to  break  the  English  left 
centre,  had  thus  completely  failed;  and  his  right 
wing  was  seriously  weakened  by  the  heavy  loss 
which  it  had  sustained.  Hougoumont  was  still 
being  assailed,  and  was  still  successfully  resisting. 
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Troops  were  now  beginning  to  appear  at  the  edge 
of  the  horizon  on  Napoleon's  right,  which  he  too 
well  knew  to  be  Prussian,  though  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  followers  that  they  were  Grouchy's 
men  coming  to  their  aid. 

Grouchy  was  in  fact  now  engaged  at  Wavre  with 
his  whole  force,  against  Thielman's  single  Prussian 
corps,  while  the  other  three  corps  of  the  Prussian 
army  were  moving  without  opposition,  save  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  upon  Waterloo. 
Grouchy  believed,  on  the  17th,  and  caused  Napoleon 
to  believe,  that  the  Prussian  army  was  retreating  by 
lines  of  march  remote  from  Waterloo  upon  Namur 
and  Maestricht.  Napoleon  learned  early  on  the 
18th  that  there  were  Prussians  in  Wavre,  and  felt 
jealous  about  the  security  of  his  own  right.  He 
accordingly,  before  he  attacked  the  English,  sent 
Grouchy  orders  to  engage  the  Prussians  at  Wavre 
without  delay,  and  to  approach  the  main  French 
army,  so  as  to  unite  his  communication  with  the 
Emperors.  Grouchy  entirely  neglected  this  last 
part  of  his  instructions ;  and  in  attacking  the 
Prussians  whom  he  found  at  Wavre,  he  spread  his 
force  more  and  more  towards  his  right,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  direction  most  remote  from  Napoleon. 
He  thus  knew  nothing  of  Blucher's  and  Bulow's 
flank  march  upon  Waterloo,  till  six  in  the  evening 
of  the  18th,  when  he  received  a  note  which  Soult 
by  Napoleon's  orders  had  sent  off  from  the  field  of 
battle  at  Waterloo  at  one  o'clock,  to  inform  Grouchy 
that  Bulow  was  coming  over  the  heights  of  St. 
Lambert,  on  the  Emperor's  right  flank,  and  directing 
Grouchy  to  approach  and  join  the  main  army  in- 
stantly, and  crush  Bulow  en  flagrant  delit.  It  was 
then  too  late  for  Grouchy  to  obey ;  but  it  is  remark- 
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able  that  as  early  as  noon  on  the  18th,  and  while 
Grouchy  had  not  proceeded  as  far  as  Wavre,  he  and 
his  suite  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  cannonading  in 
the  direction  of  Planchenoit  and  Mont  St.  Jean. 
General  Gerard,  who  was  with  Grouchy,  implored 
him  to  march  towards  the  cannonade,  and  join  his 
operations  with  those  of  Napoleon,  who  was 
evidently  engaged  with  the  English.  Grouchy  re- 
fused to  do  so,  or  even  to  detach  part  of  his  force 
in  that  direction.  He  said  that  his  instructions 
were  to  fight  the  Prussians  at  Wavre.  He  marched 
upon  Wavre  and  fought  for  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
Thielman  accordingly,  while  Blucher  and  Bulow 
were  attacking  the  Emperor. 

Napoleon  had  witnessed  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment the  rout  of  his  troops, — foot,  horse,  and 
artillery, — which  attacked  the  left  centre  of  the 
English,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  which  the 
garrison  of  Hougoumont  opposed  to  all  the  exertions 
of  his  left  wing.  He  now  caused  the  batteries 
along  the  line  of  high  ground  held  by  him  to  be 
strengthened,  and  for  some  time  an  unremitting  and 
most  destructive  cannonade  raged  across  the  valley, 
to  the  partial  cessation  of  other  conflict.  But  the 
superior  fire  of  the  French  artillery  though  it 
weakened  could  not  break  the  British  line,  and 
more  close  and  summary  measures  were  requisite. 

It  was  now  about  half-past  three  o'clock;  and 
though  Wellington's  army  had  suffered  severely  by 
the  unremitting  cannonade,  and  in  the  late  des- 
perate encounter,  no  part  of  the  British  position 
had  been  forced.  Napoleon  determined  therefore 
to  try  what  effect  he  could  produce  on  the  British 
centre  and  right  by  charges  of  his  splendid  cavalry, 
brought  on  in  such  force  that  the  Duke's  cavalry 
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could  not  check  them.  Fresh  troops  were  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  assail  La  Haye  Sainte  and 
Hougoumont,  the  possession  of  these  posts  being 
the  Emperor's  unceasing  object.  Squadron  after 
squadron  of  the  French  cuirassiers  accordingly 
ascended  the  slopes  on  the  Duke's  right,  and  rode 
forward  with  dauntless  courage  against  the  batteries 
of  the  British  artillery  in  that  part  of  the  field.  The 
artillerymen  were  driven  from  their  guns,  and  the 
cuirassiers  cheered  loudly  at  their  supposed  triumph. 
But  the  Duke  had  formed  his  infantry  in  squares, 
and  the  cuirassiers  charged  in  vain  against  the  im- 
penetrable hedges  of  bayonets,  while  the  fire  from 
the  inner  ranks  of  the  squares  told  with  terrible 
effect  on  their  squadrons.  Time  after  time  they 
rode  forward  with  invariably  the  same  result :  and 
as  they  receded  from  each  attack  the  British  artil- 
lerymen rushed  forward  from  the  centres  of  the 
squares,  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  plied 
their  guns  on  the  retiring  horsemen.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Napoleon's  ijiagnificent  body  of  heavy 
cavalry  was  destroyed  in  these  fruitless  attempts 
upon  the  British  right.  But  in  another  part  of  the 
field  fortune  favoured  him  for  a  time.  Two  French 
columns  of  infantry  from  Donzelot's  division  took 
La  Haye  Sainte  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  means  were  now  given  for  organising  another 
formidable  attack  on  the  centre  of  the  Allies. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost — Blucher  and 
Bulow  were  beginning  to  press  hard  upon  the 
French  right.  As  early  as  five  o'clock,  Napoleon 
had  been  obliged  to  detach  Lobau's  infantry  and 
Domont's  horse  to  check  these  new  enemies.  They 
succeeded  in  doing  so  for  a  time;  but  as  larger 
numbers  of  the  Prussians  came  on  the  field  they 
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turned  Lobau's  right  flank,  and  sent  a  strong  force 
to  seize  the  village  of  Planchenoit,  which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  French 
right. 

The  design  of  the  Allies  was  not  merely  to  pre- 
vent Napoleon  from  advancing  upon  Brussels,  but 
to  cut  off  his  line  of  retreat  and  utterly  destroy  his 
army.  The  defence  of  Planchenoit  therefore  be- 
came absolutely  essential  for  the  safety  of  the 
French,  and  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  send  his 
Young  Guard  to  occupy  that  village,  which  was 
accordingly  held  by  them  with  great  gallantry 
against  the  reiterated  assaults  of  the  Prussian  left, 
under  Bulow.  Three  times  did  the  Prussians  fight 
their  way  into  Planchenoit,  and  as  often  did  the 
French  drive  them  out :  the  contest  was  maintained 
with  the  fiercest  desperation  on  both  sides,  such 
being  the  animosity  between  the  two  nations  that 
quarter  was  seldom  given  or  even  asked.  Other 
Prussian  forces  were  now  appearing  on  the  field 
nearer  to  the  English  left ;  whom  also  Napoleon 
kept  in  check,  by  troops  detached  for  that  purpose. 
Thus  a  large  part  of  the  French  army  was  now 
thrown  back  on  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the  line 
of  that  portion  which  still  confronted  and  assailed 
the  English  position.  But  this  portion  was  now 
numerically  inferior  to  the  force  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  Napoleon  had  been  assailing 
throughout  the  day,  without  gaining  any  other 
advantage  than  the  capture  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  It 
is  true  that,  owing  to  the  gross  misconduct  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops,  the 
Duke  was  obliged  to  rely  exclusively  on  his  English 
and  German  soldiers,  and  the  ranks  of  these  had 
been  fearfully  thinned ;   but  the  survivors  stood 
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their  ground  heroically,  and  opposed  a  resolute 
front  to  every  forward  movement  of  their  enemies. 

On  no  point  of  the  British  line  was  the  pressure 
more  severe  than  on  Halkett's  brigade  in  the  right 
centre,  which  was  composed  of  battalions  of  the 
30th,  the  33rd,  the  69th,  and  the  73rd  British  regi- 
ments. We  fortunately  can  quote  from  the  journal* 
of  a  brave  officer  of  the  30th,  a  narrative  of  what 
took  place  in  this  part  of  the  field.  The  late  Major 
Macready  served  at  Waterloo  in  the  light  company 
of  the  30th.  The  extent  of  the  peril  and  the 
carnage  which  Halkett's  brigade  had  to  encounter 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  this  light  com- 
pany marched  into  the  field  three  officers  and 
fifty-one  men,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  battle  they 
stood  one  officer  and  ten  men.  Major  Macready's 
blunt,  soldierly  account  of  what  he  actually  saw  and 
felt,  gives  a  far  better  idea  of  the  terrific  scene  than 
can  be  gained  from  the  polished  generalisations 
which  the  conventional  style  of  history  requires,  or 
even  from  the  glowing  stanzas  of  the  poet.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day  Macready  and  his  light 
company  were  thrown  forward  as  skirmishers  in 
front  of  the  brigade ;  but  when  the  French  cavalry 
commenced  their  attacks  on  the  British  right  centre, 
he  and  his  comrades  were  ordered  back.  The  brave 
soldier  thus  himself  describes  what  passed  : — 

"  Before  the  commencement  of  this  attack  our 
company  and  the  Grenadiers  of  the  73rd  were  skir- 
mishing briskly  in  the  low  ground,  covering  our 
guns,  and  annoying  those  of  the  enemy.  The  line 
of  tirailleurs  opposed  to  us  was  not  stronger  than 
our  own,  but  on  a  sudden  they  were  reinforced 

*  This  excellent  journal  was  published  in  the  United  Service  Magazine 
during  the  year  1852. 
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by  numerous  bodies,  and  several  guns  began  playing 
on  us  with  canister.  Our  poor  fellows  dropped  very 
fast,  and  Colonel  Vigoureux,  Rumley,  and  Pratt 
were  carried  off  badly  wounded  in  about  two 
minutes.  I  was  now  commander  of  our  company. 
We  stood  under  this  hurricane  of  small  shot  till 
Halkett  sent  to  order  us  in,  and  I  brought  away 
about  a  third  of  the  light  bobs ;  the  rest  were  killed 
or  wounded,  and  I  really  wonder  how  one  of  them 
escaped,  As  our  bugler  was  killed,  I  shouted  and 
made  signals  to  move  by  the  left,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  fire  of  our  guns,  and  to  put  as  good  a  face  upon 
the  business  as  possible. 

"When  I  reached  Lloyd's  abandoned  guns,  I 
stood  near  them  for  about  a  minute  to  contemplate 
the  scene:  it  was  grand  beyond  description. 
Hougoumont  and  its  wood  sent  up  a  broad  flame 
through  the  dark  masses  of  smoke  that  overhung 
the  field ;  beneath  this  cloud  the  French  were  in- 
distinctly visible.  Here,  a  waving  mass  of  long  red 
feathers  could  be  seen  ;  there,  gleams  as  from  a 
sheet  of  steel  showed  that  the  cuirassiers  were 
moving ;  four  hundred  cannon  were  belching  forth 
fire  and  death  on  every  side;  the  roaring  and 
shouting  were  indistinguishably  commixed  —  to- 
gether they  gave  me  an  idea  of  a  labouring  volcano. 
Bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  pouring  down 
on  us,  and  it  was  time  to  leave  contemplation,  so  I 
moved  towards  our  columns,  which  were  standing 
up  in  square.  Our  regiment  and  73rd  formed  one, 
and  33rd  and  69th  another;  to  our  right  beyond 
them  were  the  Guards,  and  on  our  left  the  Hano- 
verians and  German  legion  of  our  division.  As  I 
entered  the  rear  face  of  our  square  I  had  to  step 
over  a  body,  and,  looking  down,  recognised  Harry 
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Beere,  an  officer  of  our  Grenadiers,  who  about  an 
hour  before  shook  hands  with  me,  laughing,  as  I 
left  the  columns.  I  was  on  the  usual  terms  of 
military  intimacy  with  poor  Harry — that  is  to  say, 
if  either  of  us  had  died  a  natural  death,  the  other 
would  have  pitied  him  as  a  good  fellow,  and  smiled 
at  his  neighbour  as  he  congratulated  him  on  the 
step ;  but  seeing  his  herculean  frame  and  animated 
countenance  thus  suddenly  stiff  and  motionless 
before  me  (I  know  not  whence  the  feeling  could 
originate,  for  I  had  just  seen  my  dearest  friend 
drop,  almost  with  indifference),  the  tears  started  in 
my  eyes  as  I  sighed  out,  '  Poor  Harry  ! '  The  tear 
was  not  dry  on  my  cheek  when  poor  Harry  was  no  » 
longer  thought  of.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the 
enemy's  cavalry  galloped  up  and  crowned  the  crest 
of  our  position.  Our  guns  were  abandoned,  and 
they  formed  between  the  two  brigades,  about  a 
hundred  paces  in  our  front.  Their  first  charge  was 
magnificent.  As  soon  as  they  quickened  their  trot 
into  a  gallop,  the  cuirassiers  bent  their  heads,  so 
that  the  peaks  of  their  helmets  looked  like  visors, 
and  they  seemed  cased  in  armour  from  the  plume 
to  the  saddle.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  till  they  were 
within  thirty  yards,  when  the  word  was  given,  and 
our  men  fired  away  at  them.  The  effect  was 
magical.  Through  the  smoke  we  could  see  helmets 
falling,  cavaliers  starting  from  their  seats  with  con- 
vulsive springs  as  they  received  our  balls,  horses 
plunging  and  rearing  in  the  agonies  of  fright  and 
pain,  and  crowds  of  the  soldiery  dismounted,  part 
of  the  squadron  in  retreat,  but  the  more  daring 
remainder  backing  their  horses  to  force  them  on  our 
bayonets.  Our  fire  soon  disposed  of  these  gentle- 
men.   The  main  body  re-formed  in  our  front,  and 
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rapidly  and  gallantly  repeated  their  attacks.  In 
fact,  from  this  time  (about  four  o'clock)  till  near 
six  we  had  a  constant  repetition  of  these  brave  but 
unavailing  charges.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
repulsing  them,  but  our  ammunition  decreased 
alarmingly.  At  length  an  artillery  wagon  galloped 
up,  emptied  two  or  three  casks  of  cartridges  into 
the  square,  and  we  were  all  comfortable. 

"  The  best  cavalry  is  contemptible  to  a  steady  and 
well-supplied  infantry  regiment ;  even  our  men  saw 
this,  and  began  to  pity  the  useless  perseverance  of 
their  assailants,  and,  as  they  advanced,  would  growl 
out,  '  Here  come  these  fools  again ! 1  One  of  their 
superior  officers  tried  a  ruse  de  guerre,  by  advancing 
and  dropping  his  sword,  as  though  he  surrendered ; 
some  of  us  were  deceived  by  him,  but  Halkett 
ordered  the  men  to  fire,  and  he  coolly  retired, 
saluting  us.  Their  devotion  was  invincible.  One 
officer  whom  we  had  taken  prisoner  was  asked  what 
force  Napoleon  might  have  in  the  field,  and  replied 
with  a  smile  of  mingled  derision  and  threatening, 
'  Vous  verrez  bientdt  sa  force,  messieurs.'  A  private 
cuirassier  was  wounded  and  dragged  into  the  square ; 
his  only  cry  was,  'Tuez  done,  tuez,  tuez  moi, 
soldats ! '  and  as  one  of  our  men  dropped  dead  close 
to  him,  he  seized  his  bayonet,  and  forced  it  into  his 
own  neck  ;  but  this  not  despatching  him,  he  raised 
up  his  cuirass,  and  plunging  the  bayonet  into  his 
stomach,  kept  working  it  about  till  he  ceased  to 
breathe. 

"Though  we  constantly  thrashed  our  steel-clad 
opponents,  we  found  more  troublesome  customers 
in  the  round  shot  and  grape,  which  all  this  time 
played  on  us  with  terrible  effect,  and  fully  avenged 
the   cuirassiers.     Often   as  the   volleys  created 
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openings  in  our  square  would  the  cavalry  dash  on, 
but  they  were  uniformly  unsuccessful.  A  regiment 
on  our  right  seemed  sadly  disconcerted,  and  at  one 
moment  was  in  considerable  confusion.  Halkett 
rode  out  to  them,  and  seizing  their  colour,  waved  it 
over  his  head,  and  restored  them  to  something  like 
order,  though  not  before  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him.  At  the  height  of  their  unsteadiness  we  got 
the  order  to  *  right  face  '  to  move  to  their  assistance ; 
some  of  the  men  mistook  it  for  '  right  about  face/ 
and  faced  accordingly,  when  old  Major  M'Laine, 
73rd,  called  out,  'No,  my  boys,  it's  "right  face"; 
you'll  never  hear  the  right  about  as  long  as  a  French 
bayonet  is  in  front  of  you  ! '  In  a  few  moments  he 
was  mortally  wounded.  A  regiment  of  light  dragoons, 
by  their  facings  either  the  16th  or  23rd,  came  up  to 
our  left  and  charged  the  cuirassiers.  We  cheered 
each  other  as  they  passed  us ;  they  did  all  they 
could,  but  were  obliged  to  retire  after  a  few  minutes 
at  the  sabre.  A  body  of  Belgian  cavalry  advanced 
for  the  same  purpose,  but,  on  passing  our  square, 
they  stopped  short.  Our  noble  Halkett  rode  out  to 
them  and  offered  to  charge  at  their  head ;  it  was  of 
no  use ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  up  and  exhorted 
them  to  do  their  duty,  but  in  vain.  They  hesitated 
till  a  few  shots  whizzed  through  them,  when  they 
turned  about  and  galloped  like  fury,  or,  rather,  like 
fear.  As  they  passed  the  right  face  of  our  square 
the  men,  irritated  by  their  rascally  conduct,  unani- 
mously took  up  their  pieces  and  fired  a  volley  into 
them,  and  1  many  a  good  fellow  was  destroyed  so 
cowardly.' 

"  The  enemy's  cavalry  were  by  this  time  nearly 
disposed  of,  and  as  they  had  discovered  the  inutility 
of  their  charges,  they  commenced  annoying  us  by  a 
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spirited  and  well-directed  carbine  fire.  While  we 
were  employed  in  this  manner  it  was  impossible  to 
see  farther  than  the  columns  on  our  right  and  left, 
but  I  imagine  most  of  the  army  was  similarly 
situated :  all  the  British  and  Germans  were  doing 
their  duty.  About  six  o'clock  I  perceived  some 
artillery  trotting  up  our  hill,  which  I  knew  by  their 
caps  to  belong  to  the  Imperial  Guard.  I  had  hardly 
mentioned  this  to  a  brother-officer  when  two  guns 
unlimbered  within  seventy  paces  of  us,  and,  by  their 
first  discharge  of  grape,  blew  seven  men  into  the 
centre  of  the  square.  They  immediately  reloaded, 
and  kept  up  a  constant  and  destructive  fire.  It  was 
noble  to  see  our  fellows  fill  up  the  gaps  after  every 
discharge.  I  was  much  distressed  at  this  moment ; 
having  ordered  up  three  of  my  light  bobs,  they  had 
hardly  taken  their  station  when  two  of  them  fell 
horribly  lacerated.  One  of  them  looked  up  in  my 
face  and  uttered  a  sort  of  reproachful  groan,  and  I 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  ' 1  couldn't  help  it.'  We 
would  willingly  have  charged  these  guns,  but,  had 
we  deployed,  the  cavalry  that  flanked  them  would 
have  made  an  example  of  us. 

"  The  vivida  vis  animi — the  glow  which  fires  one 
upon  entering  into  action — had  ceased ;  it  was  now 
to  be  seen  which  side  had  most  bottom,  and  would 
stand  killing  longest.  The  Duke  visited  us  fre- 
quently at  this  momentous  period ;  he  was  coolness 
personified.  As  he  crossed  the  rear  face  of  our 
square  a  shell  fell  amongst  bur  grenadiers,  and  he 
checked  his  horse  to  see  its  effect.  Some  men  were 
blown  to  pieces  by  the  explosion,  and  he  merely 
stirred  the  rein  of  his  charger,  apparently  as  little 
concerned  at  their  fate  as  at  his  own  danger.  No 
leader  ever  possessed  so  fully  the  confidence  of  his 
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soldiery — wherever  he  appeared,  a  murmur  of 
*■  Silence — stand  to  your  front — here's  the  Duke/ 
was  heard  through  the  column,  and  then  all  was 
steady  as  on  a  parade.  His  aides-de-camp,  Colonels 
Canning  and  Gordon,  fell  near  our  square,  and  the 
former  died  within  it.  As  he  came  near  us  late  in 
the  evening,  Halkett  rode  out  to  him  and  repre- 
sented our  weak  state,  begging  his  Grace  to  afford 
us  a  little  support.  6  It's  impossible,  Halkett,'  said 
he.  And  our  general  replied,  '  If  so,  sir,  you  may 
depend  on  the  brigade  to  a  man ! '  " 

All  accounts  of  the  battle  show  that  the  Duke 
was  ever  present  at  each  spot  where  danger  seemed 
the  most  pressing — inspiriting  his  men  by  a  few 
homely  and  good-humoured  words,  and  restraining 
their  impatience  to  be  led  forward  to  attack  in  their 
turn.  "  Hard  pounding  this,  gentlemen :  we  will 
try  who  can  pound  the  longest,"  was  his  remark  to 
a  battalion  on  which  the  storm  from  the  French 
guns  was  pouring  with  peculiar  fury.  Riding  up  to 
one  of  the  squares,  which  had  been  dreadfully 
weakened,  and  against  which  a  fresh  attack  of 
French  cavalry  was  coming,  he  called  to  them : 
"  Stand  firm,  my  lads;  what  will  they  say  of  this  in 
England  ?  "  As  he  rode  along  another  part  of  the 
line  where  the  men  had  for  some  time  been  falling 
fast  beneath  the  enemy's  cannonade,  without  having 
any  close  fighting,  a  murmur  reached  his  ear  of 
natural  eagerness  to  advance  and  do  something 
more  than  stand  still  to  be  shot  at.  The  Duke 
called  to  them  :  "  Wait  a  little  longer,  my  lads,  and 
you  shall  have  your  wish."  The  men  were  instantly 
satisfied  and  steady.  It  was,  indeed,  indispensable 
for  the  Duke  to  bide  his  time.  The  premature 
movement  of  a  single  corps  down  from  the  British 
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line  of  heights,  would  have  endangered  the  whole 
position,  and  have  probably  made  Waterloo  a 
second  Hastings. 

But  the  Duke  inspired  all  under  him  with  his  own 
spirit  of  patient  firmness.  When  other  generals 
besides  Halkett  sent  to  him,  begging  for  reinforce- 
ments, or  for  leave  to  withdraw  corps  which  were 
reduced  to  skeletons,  the  answer  was  the  same  :  "  It 
is  impossible;  you  must  hold  your  ground  to  the 
last  man,  and  all  will  be  well."  He  gave  a  similar 
reply  to  some  of  his  staff,  who  asked  instructions 
from  him,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  his  falling,  his 
successor  might  follow  out  his  plan.  He  answered, 
"  My  plan  is  simply  to  stand  my  ground  here  to  the 
last  man."  His  personal  danger  was  indeed  immi- 
nent throughout  the  day;  and  though  he  escaped 
without  injury  to  himself  or  horse,  one  only  of  his 
numerous  staff  was  equally  fortunate. 

Napoleon  had  stationed  himself  during  the  battle 
on  a  little  hillock  near  La  Belle  Alliance,  in  the 
centre  of  the  French  position.  Here  he  was  seated, 
with  a  large  table  from  the  neighbouring  farmhouse 
before  him,  on  which  maps  and  plans  were  spread  ; 
and  thence  with  his  telescope  he  surveyed  the 
various  points  of  the  field.  Soult  watched  his 
orders  close  at  his  left  hand,  and  his  staff  was 
grouped  on  horseback  a  few  paces  in  the  rear.  Here 
he  remained  till  near  the  close  of  the  day,  preserving 
the  appearance  at  least  of  calmness,  except  some 
expressions  of  irritation  which  escaped  him  when 
Ney's  attack  on  the  British  left  centre  was  defeated. 
But  now  that  the  crisis  of  the  battle  was  evidently 
approaching  he  mounted  a  white  Persian  charger 
which  he  rode  in  action  because  the  troops  easily 
recognised  him  by  the  horse's  colour.    He  had  still 
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the  means  of  effecting  a  retreat.  His  Old  Guard 
had  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  action.  Under  cover 
of  it  he  might  have  withdrawn  his  shattered  forces 
and  retired  upon  the  French  frontier.  But  this 
would  only  have  given  the  English  and  Prussians 
the  opportunity  of  completing  their  junction ;  and 
he  knew  that  other  armies  were  fast  coming  up  to 
aid  them  in  a  march  upon  Paris,  if  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  avoiding  an  encounter  with  them  and 
retreating  upon  the  capital.  A  victory  at  Waterloo 
was  his  only  alternative  from  utter  ruin,  and  he 
determined  to  employ  his  Guard  in  one  bold  stroke 
more  to  make  that  victory  his  own. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  infantry  of 
the  Old  Guard  was  formed  into  two  columns,  on 
the  declivity  near  La  Belle  Alliance.  Ney  was 
placed  at  their  head.  Napoleon  himself  rode  for- 
ward to  a  spot  by  which  his  veterans  were  to  pass ; 
and,  as  they  approached,  he  raised  his  arm,  and 
pointed  to  the  position  of  the  Allies,  as  if  to  tell 
them  that  their  path  lay  there.  They  answered 
with  loud  cries  of  "  Vive  PEmpereur !  "  and  de- 
scended the  hill  from  their  own  side  into  that 
"valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  while  the  batteries 
thundered  with  redoubled  vigour  over  their  heads 
upon  the  British  line.  The  line  of  march  of  the 
columns  of  the  Guard  was  directed  between 
Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte,  against  the 
British  right  centre;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
French  under  Donzelot,  who  had  possession  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  commenced  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
British  centre,  a  little  more  to  its  left.  This  part 
of  the  battle  has  drawn  less  attention  than  the 
celebrated  attack  of  the  Old  Guard ;  but  it  formed 
the  most  perilous  crisis  for  the  allied  army  ;  and  if 
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the  Young  Guard  had  been  there  to  support 
Donzelot,  instead  of  being  engaged  with  the 
Prussians  at  Planchenoit,  the  consequences  to  the 
Allies  in  that  part  of  the  field  must  have  been  most 
serious.  The  French  tirailleurs,  who  were  posted 
in  clouds  in  La  Haye  Sainte  and  the  sheltered 
spots  near  it,  picked  off  the  artillerymen  of  the 
English  batteries  near  them ;  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  disabled  state  of  the  English  guns,  the  French 
brought  some  field-pieces  up  to  La  Haye  Sainte, 
and  commenced  firing  grape  from  them  on  the 
infantry  of  the  Allies,  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  a  hundred  paces.  The  allied  infantry  here 
consisted  of  some  German  brigades,  who  were 
formed  in  squares,  as  it  was  believed  that  Donzelot 
had  cavalry  ready  behind  La  Haye  Sainte  to  charge 
them  with  if  they  left  that  order  of  formation.  In 
this  state  the  Germans  remained  for  some  time 
with  heroic  fortitude,  though  the  grape-shot  was 
tearing  gaps  in  their  ranks,  and  the  side  of  one 
square  was  literally  blown  away  by  one  tremendous 
volley  which  the  French  gunners  poured  into  it. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  in  vain  endeavoured  to  lead 
some  Nassau  troops  to  the  aid  of  the  brave  Ger- 
mans. The  Nassauers  would  not  or  could  not  face 
the  French ;  and  some  battalions  of  Brunswickers, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  ordered  up  as  a 
reinforcement,  at  first  fell  back,  until  the  Duke  in 
person  rallied  them  and  led  them  on.  Having 
thus  barred  the  farther  advance  of  Donzelot,  the 
Duke  galloped  off  to  the  right  to  head  his  men  who 
were  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
He  had  saved  one  part  of  his  centre  from  being 
routed ;  but  the  French  had  gained  ground  and 
kept  it ;  and  the  pressure  on  the  allied  line  in  front 
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of  La  Haye  Sainte  was  fearfully  severe,  until  it  was 
relieved  by  the  decisive  success  which  the  British 
in  the  right  centre  achieved  over  the  columns  of  the 
Guard. 

The  British  troops  on  the  crest  of  that  part  of 
the  position,  which  the  first  column  of  Napoleon's 
Guard  assailed,  were  Maitland's  brigade  of  British 
Guards,  having  Adams'  brigade  (which  had  been 
brought  forward  during  the  action)  on  their  right. 
Maitland's  men  were  lying  down,  in  order  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  destructive  effect  of  the 
French  artillery,  which  kept  up  an  unremitting  fire 
from  the  opposite  heights,  until  the  first  column  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  had  advanced  so  far  up  the 
slope  towards  the  British  position  that  any  further 
firing  of  the  French  artillerymen  would  have  en- 
dangered their  own  comrades.  Meanwhile  the 
British  guns  were  not  idle ;  but  shot  and  shell 
ploughed  fast  through  the  ranks  of  the  stately  array 
of  veterans  that  still  moved  imposingly  on.  Several 
of  the  French  superior  officers  were  at  its  head. 
Ney's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  but  he  still  led  the 
way  on  foot,  sword  in  hand.  The  front  of  the 
massive  column  now  was  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill. 
To  their  surprise  they  saw  no  troops  before  them. 
All  they  could  discern  through  the  smoke  was  a 
small  band  of  mounted  officers.  One  of  them  was 
the  Duke  himself.  The  French  advanced  to  about 
fifty  yards  from  where  the  British  Guards  were 
lying  down,  when  the  voice  of  one  of  the  group  of 
British  officers  was  heard  calling,  as  if  to  the  ground 
before  him,  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  !  "  It  was 
the  Duke  who  gave  the  order ;  and  at  the  words,  as 
if  by  magic,  up  started  before  them  a  line  of  the 
British  Guards  four  deep,  and  in  the  most  compact 
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and  perfect  order.  They  poured  an  instantaneous 
volley  upon  the  head  of  the  French  column,  by 
which  no  less  than  three  hundred  of  those  chosen 
veterans  are  said  to  have  fallen.  The  French 
officers  rushed  forward,  and,  conspicuous  in  front 
of  their  men,  attempted  to  deploy  them  into  a  more 
extended  line,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reply  with 
effect  to  the  British  fire.  But  Maitland's  brigade 
kept  showering  in  volley  after  volley  with  deadly 
rapidity.  The  decimated  column  grew  disordered 
in  its  vain  efforts  to  expand  itself  into  a  more 
efficient  formation.  The  right  word  was  given  at 
the  right  moment  to  the  British  for  the  bayonet 
charge,  and  the  brigade  sprang  forward  with  a  loud 
cheer  against  their  dismayed  antagonists.  In  an 
instant  the  compact  mass  of  the  French  spread  out 
into  a  rabble,  and  they  fled  back  down  the  hill, 
pursued  by  Maitland's  men,  who,  however,  returned 
to  their  position  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  repulse 
of  the  second  column  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 

This  column  also  advanced  with  great  spirit  and 
firmness  under  the  cannonade  which  was  opened  on 
it ;  and,  passing  by  the  eastern  wall  of  Hougoumont, 
diverged  slightly  to  the  right  as  it  moved  up  the 
slope  towards  the  British  position,  so  as  to  approach 
nearly  the  same  spot  where  the  first  column  had 
surmounted  the  height  and  been  defeated.  This 
enabled  the  British  regiments  of  Adams'  brigade  to 
form  a  line  parallel  to  the  left  flank  of  the  French 
column  ;  so  that  while  the  front  of  this  column  of 
French  Guards  had  to  encounter  the  cannonade 
of  the  British  batteries  and  the  musketry  of  Mait- 
land's Guards,  its  left  flank  was  assailed  with  a 
destructive  fire  by  a  four-deep  body  of  British 
infantry,  extending  all  along  it.    In  such  a  position 
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all  the  bravery  and  skill  of  the  French  veterans 
were  vain.  The  second  column,  like  its  predecessor, 
broke  and  fled,  taking  at  first  a  lateral  direction 
along  the  front  of  the  British  line  towards  the  rear 
of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  so  becoming  blended  with 
the  divisions  of  French  infantry  which,  under 
Donzelot,  had  been  assailing  the  Allies  so  formidably 
in  that  quarter.  The  sight  of  the  Old  Guard  broken 
and  in  flight  checked  the  ardour  which  Donzelot's 
troops  had  hitherto  displayed.  They,  too,  began  to 
waver.  Adams'  victorious  brigade  was  pressing 
after  the  flying  Guard,  and  now  cleared  away  the 
assailants  of  the  allied  centre.  But  the  battle  was 
not  yet  won.  Napoleon  had  still  some  battalions 
in  reserve  near  La  Belle  Alliance.  He  was  rapidly 
rallying  the  remains  of  the  first  column  of  his 
Guards,  and  he  had  collected  into  one  body  the 
remnants  of  the  various  corps  of  cavalry,  which  had 
suffered  so  severely  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 
The  Duke  instantly  formed  the  bold  resolution  of 
now  himself  becoming  the  assailant,  and  leading  his 
successful  though  enfeebled  army  forward,  while  the 
disheartening  effect  of  the  repulse  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  on  the  rest  of  the  French  army  was  still 
strong,  and  before  Napoleon  and  Ney  could  rally 
the  beaten  veterans  themselves  for  another  and  a 
fiercer  charge.  As  the  close  approach  of  the 
Prussians  now  completely  protected  the  Duke's 
left,  he  had  drawn  some  reserves  of  horse  from  that 
quarter,  and  he  had  a  brigade  of  Hussars  under 
Vivian  fresh  and  ready  at  hand.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  launched  these  against  the 
cavalry  near  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  charge  was  as 
successful  as  it  was  daring ;  and  as  there  was  now 
no  hostile  cavalry  to  check  the  British  infantry  in  a 
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forward  movement,  the  Duke  gave  the  long-wished- 
for  command  for  a  general  advance  of  the  army 
along  the  whole  line  upon  the  foe.  It  was  now 
past  eight  o'clock,  and  for  nearly  nine  deadly  hours 
had  the  British  and  German  regiments  stood  un- 
flinching under  the  fire  of  artillery,  the  charge  of 
cavalry,  and  every  variety  of  assault  which  the 
compact  columns  or  the  scattered  tirailleurs  of  the 
enemy's  infantry  could  inflict.  As  they  joyously 
sprang  forward  against  the  discomfited  masses  of 
the  French  the  setting  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds  which  had  obscured  the  sky  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  glittered  on  the  bayonets 
of  the  Allies,  while  they  poured  down  into  the 
valley  and  towards  the  heights  that  were  held  by  the 
foe.  The  Duke  himself  was  among  the  foremost  in 
the  advance,  and  personally  directed  the  movements 
against  each  body  of  the  French  that  essayed 
resistance.  He  rode  in  front  of  Adams'  brigade, 
cheering  it  forward,  and  even  galloped  among  the 
most  advanced  of  the  British  skirmishers,  speaking 
joyously  to  the  men,  and  receiving  their  hearty 
shouts  of  congratulation.  The  bullets  of  both 
friends  and  foes  were  whistling  fast  round  him ;  and 
one  of  the  few  survivors  of  his  staff  remonstrated 
with  him  for  thus  exposing  a  life  of  such  value. 
"  Never  mind,"  was  the  Duke's  answer — "  never 
mind,  let  them  fire  away ;  the  battle's  won,  and  my 
life  is  of  no  consequence  now."  And,  indeed, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  French  host  was  now  in 
irreparable  confusion.  The  Prussian  army  was 
coming  more  and  more  rapidly  forwards  on  their 
right ;  and  the  Young  Guard,  which  had  held 
Planchenoit  so  bravely,  was  at  last  compelled  to 
give  way.     Some  regiments  of  the  Old  Guard  in 
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vain  endeavoured  to  form  in  squares  and  stem  the 
current.  They  were  swept  away  and  wrecked 
among  the  waves  of  the  flyers.  Napoleon  had 
placed  himself  in  one  of  these  squares:  Marshal 
Soult,  Generals  Bertrand,  Drouot,  Corbineau,  De 
Flahaut,  and  Gourgaud,  were  with  him.  The 
Emperor  spoke  of  dying  on  the  field,  but  Soult 
seized  his  bridle  and  turned  his  charger  round, 
exclaiming,  "  Sire,  are  not  the  enemy  already  lucky 
enough  ?  "  With  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  only 
by  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  devoted  officers  round 
him,  Napoleon  cleared  the  throng  of  fugitives,  and 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  the  battle  and  the  war, 
which  he  and  France  had  lost  past  all  recovery. 
Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Wellington  still  rode 
forward  with  the  van  of  his  victorious  troops,  until 
he  reined  up  on  the  elevated  ground  near  Rossomme. 
The  daylight  was  now  entirely  gone ;  but  the  young 
moon  had  risen,  and  the  light  which  it  cast,  aided 
by  the  glare  from  the  burning  houses  and  other 
buildings  in  the  line  of  the  flying  French  and 
pursuing  Prussians,  enabled  the  Duke  to  assure 
himself  that  his  victory  was  complete.  He  then 
rode  back  along  the  Charleroi  road  toward  Waterloo  : 
and  near  La  Belle  Alliance  he  met  Marshal  Blucher. 
Warm  were  the  congratulations  that  were  exchanged 
between  the  allied  chiefs.  It  was  arranged  that 
the  Prussians  should  follow  up  the  pursuit, 
and  give  the  French  no  chance  of  rallying. 
Accordingly,  the  British  army,  exhausted  by  its  toils 
and  sufferings  during  that  dreadful  day,  did  not 
advance  beyond  the  heights  which  the  enemy  had 
occupied.  But  the  Prussians  drove  the  fugitives 
before  them  in  merciless  chase  throughout  the  night. 
Cannon,  baggage,  and  all  the  materiel  of  the  army 
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were  abandoned  by  the  French,  and  many  thousands 
of  the  infantry  threw  away  their  arms  to  facilitate 
their  escape.  The  ground  was  strewn  for  miles 
with  the  wrecks  of  their  host.  There  was  no  rear- 
guard, nor  was  even  the  semblance  of  order 
attempted.  An  attempt  at  resistance  was  made  at 
the  bridge  and  village  of  Genappe,  the  first  narrow 
pass  through  which  the  bulk  of  the  French  retired. 
The  situation  was  favourable,  and  a  few  resolute 
battalions,  if  ably  commanded,  might  have  held 
their  pursuers  at  bay  there  for  some  considerable 
time.  But  despair  and  panic  were  now  universal  in 
the  beaten  army.  At  the  first  sound  of  the  Prussian 
drums  and  bugles  Genappe  was  given  up,  and 
nothing  thought  of  but  headlong  flight.  The 
Prussians,  under  General  Gneisenau,  still  followed 
and  still  slew ;  nor  even  when  the  Prussian  infantry 
stopped  in  sheer  exhaustion  was  the  pursuit  given 
up.  Gneisenau  still  pushed  on  with  the  cavalry, 
and  by  an  ingenious  stratagem  made  the  French 
believe  that  his  infantry  were  still  close  on  them, 
and  scared  them  from  every  spot  where  they 
attempted  to  pause  and  rest.  He  mounted  one  of 
his  drummers  on  a  horse  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  captured  carriage  of  Napoleon,  and  made  him 
ride  along  with  the  pursuing  cavalry,  and  beat  the 
drum  whenever  they  came  on  any  large  number  of 
the  French.  The  French  thus  fled,  and  the 
Prussians  pursued  through  Quatre  Bras,  and  even 
over  the  heights  of  Frasne  ;  and  when  at  length 
Gneisenau  drew  bridle,  and  halted  a  little  beyond 
Frasne  with  the  scanty  remnant  of  keen  hunters 
who  had  kept  up  the  chase  with  him  to  the  last,  the 
French  were  scattered  through  Gosselies,  Marchi- 
ennes,  and  Charleroi,  and  were  striving  to  regain 
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the  left  bank  of  the  River  Sambre,  which  they  had 
crossed  in  such  pomp  and  pride  not  a  hundred 
hours  before. 

Part  of  the  French  left  wing  endeavoured  to 
escape  from  the  field  without  blending  with  the 
main  body  of  the  fugitives  who  thronged  the 
Genappe  causeway.  A  French  officer  who  was  among 
those  who  had  thus  retreated  across  the  country 
eastward  of  the  high  road  has  vividly  described 
what  he  witnessed  and  what  he  suffered.  Colonel 
Lemonnier  Delafosse  served  in  the  campaign  of  1815 
in  General  Foy's  staff,  and  was  consequently  in 
that  part  of  the  French  army  at  Waterloo  which 
acted  against  Hougoumont  and  the  British  right 
wing.  When  the  column  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
made  their  great  charge  at  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
troops  of  Foy's  division  advanced  in  support  of 
them,  and  Colonel  Lemonnier  Delafosse  describes 
the  confident  hopes  of  victory  and  promotion  with 
which  he  marched  to  that  attack,  and  the  fearful 
carnage  and  confusion  of  the  assailants  amid  which 
he  was  helplessly  hurried  back  by  his  flying  com- 
rades.   He  then  narrates  the  closing  scene :  * 

"  Near  one  of  the  hedges  of  Hougoumont  farm, 
without  even  a  drummer  to  beat  the  rappel,  we 
succeeded  in  rallying  under  the  enemy's  fire  300 
men :  they  were  nearly  all  that  remained  of  our 
splendid  division.  Thither  came  together  a  band 
of  generals.  There  was  Reille,  whose  horse  had 
been  shot  under  him  ;  there  were  D'Erlon,  Bachelu, 
Foy,  Jamin,  and  others.  All  were  gloomy  and 
sorrowful,  like  vanquished  men.  Their  words  were, 
1  Here  is  all  that  is  left  of  my  corps,  of  my  division, 

*  Col,  Lemonnier  Delafosse,  Mtmoires,  pp.  385"4°5-  There  are 
omissions  and  abridgments  in  the  translation  which  I  have  given. 
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of  my  brigade.  I,  myself.'  We  had  seen  the  fall 
of  Duhesme,  of  Pelet-de-Morvan,  of  Michel — 
generals  who  had  found  a  glorious  death.  My 
General,  Foy,  had  his  shoulder  pierced  through  by 
a  musket-ball;  and  out  of  his  whole  staff  two 
officers  only  were  left  to  him,  Cahour  Duhay  and  I. 
Fate  had  spared  me  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
dangers,  though  the  first  charger  I  rode  had  been 
shot  and  had  fallen  on  me. 

"  The  enemy's  horse  were  coming  down  on  us, 
and  our  little  group  was  obliged  to  retreat.  What 
had  happened  to  our  division  of  the  left  wing  had 
taken  place  all  along  the  line.  The  movement  of 
the  hostile  cavalry,  which  inundated  the  whole 
plain,  had  demoralised  our  soldiers,  who,  seeing  all 
regular  retreat  of  the  army  cut  off,  strove  each  man 
to  effect  one  for  himself.  At  each  instant  the  road 
became  more  encumbered.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery  were  pressing  along  pell-mell:  jammed 
together  like  a  solid  mass.  Figure  to  yourself 
40,000  men  struggling  and  thrusting  themselves 
along  a  single  causeway.  We  could  not  take  that 
way  without  destruction  ;  so  the  generals  who  had 
collected  together  near  the  Hougoumont  hedge 
dispersed  across  the  fields.  General  Foy  alone 
remained  with  the  300  men  whom  he  had  gleaned 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  marched  at  their  head. 
Our  anxiety  was  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of 
action  without  being  confounded  with  the  fugitives. 
Our  General  wished  to  retreat  like  a  true  soldier. 
Seeing  three  lights  in  the  southern  horizon,  like 
beacons,  General  Foy  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
the  position  of  each.  I  answered,  '  The  first  to  the 
left  is  Genappe,  the  second  is  at  Bois-de-Bossu, 
near  the  farm  of  Quatre  Bras;  the  third  is  at 
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Gosselies.'  '  Let  us  march  on  the  second  one, 
then/  replied  Foy,  '  and  let  no  obstacle  stop  us— 
take  the  head  of  the  column,  and  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  guiding  light.'  Such  was  his  order,  and  I 
strove  to  obey. 

"  After  all  the  agitation  and  the  incessant  din  of 
a  long  day  of  battle  how  imposing  was  the  stillness 
of  that  night!  We  proceeded  on  our  sad  and 
lonely  march.  We  were  a  prey  to  the  most  cruel 
reflections,  we  were  humiliated,  we  were  hopeless ; 
but  not  a  word  of  complaint  was  heard.  We 
walked  silently  as  a  troop  of  mourners,  and  it  might 
have  been  said  that  we  were  attending  the  funeral 
of  our  country's  glory.  Suddenly  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  a  challenge — '  Qui  vive  / '  '  France  !  ' 
?  Kellermann  !  '  '  Foy ! '  *  Is  it  you,  General  ?  Come 
nearer  to  us.'  At  that  moment  we  were  passing 
over  a  little  hillock,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a  hut, 
in  which  Kellermann  and  some  of  his  officers  had 
halted.  They  came  out  to  join  us.  Foy  said  to 
me,  6  Kellermann  knows  the  country ;  he  has  been 
along  here  before  with  his  cavalry ;  we  had  better 
follow  him.'  But  we  found  that  the  direction 
which  Kellermann  chose  was  towards  the  first  light, 
towards  Genappe.  That  led  to  the  causeway  which 
our  General  rightly  wished  to  avoid.  I  went  to  the 
left  to  reconnoitre,  and  was  soon  convinced  that 
such  was  the  case.  It  was  then  that  I  was  able  to 
form  a  full  idea  of  the  disorder  of  a  routed  army. 
What  a  hideous  spectacle  !  The  mountain  torrent, 
that  uproots  and  whirls  along  with  it  every  momen- 
tary obstacle,  is  a  feeble  image  of  that  heap  of  men, 
of  horses,  of  equipages,  rushing  one  upon  another ; 
gathering  before  the  least  obstacle  which  dams  up 
their  way  for  a  few  seconds,  only  to  form  a  mass 
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which  overthrows  everything  in  the  path  which  it 
forces  for  itself.  Woe  to  him  whose  footing  failed 
him  in  that  deluge !  He  was  crushed,  trampled  to 
death  !  I  returned  and  told  my  General  what  I  had 
seen,  and  he  instantly  abandoned  Kellermann  and 
resumed  his  original  line  of  march. 

"  Keeping  straight  across  the  country,  over  fields 
and  the  rough  thickets,  we  at  last  arrived  at  the 
Bois-de-Bossu,  where  we  halted.  My  General  said 
to  me,  6  Go  to  the  farm  of  Quatre  Bras  and 
announce  that  we  are  here.  The  Emperor  or  Soult 
must  be  there.  Ask  for  orders,  and  recollect  that  I 
am  waiting  here  for  you.  The  lives  of  these  men 
depend  on  your  exactness.'  To  reach  the  farm  I 
was  obliged  to  cross  the  high  road :  I  was  on  horse- 
back, but  nevertheless  was  borne  away  by  the  crowd 
that  fled  along  the  road,  and  it  was  long  ere  I  could 
extricate  myself  and  reach  the  farmhouse.  General 
Lobau  was  there  with  his  staff,  resting  in  fancied 
security.  They  thought  that  their  troops  had  halted 
there ;  but,  though  a  halt  had  been  attempted,  the 
men  had  soon  fled  forwards,  like  their  comrades  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.  The  shots  of  the  approaching 
Prussians  were  now  heard ;  and  I  believe  that 
General  Lobau  was  taken  prisoner  in  that  farm- 
house. I  left  him  to  rejoin  my  General,  which  I  did 
with  difficulty.  I  found  him  alone.  His  men,  as 
they  came  near  the  current  of  flight,  were  infected 
with  the  general  panic,  and  fled  also. 

"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Follow  that  crowd  of 
runaways  ?  General  Foy  would  nor  hear  of  it. 
There  were  five  of  us  still  with  him,  all  officers. 
He  had  been  wounded  at  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  wound  had  not  been  dressed.  He  suffered 
severely,  but  his  moral  courage  was  unbroken. 
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'  Let  us  keep/  he  said,  '  a  line  parallel  to  the  high 
road,  and  work  our  way  hence  as  we  best  can/ 
A  foot-track  was  before  us,  and  we  followed  it. 

"The  moon  shone  out  brightly,  and  revealed  the 
full  wretchedness  of  the  tableau  which  met  our 
eyes.  A  brigadier  and  four  cavalry  soldiers,  whom 
we  met  with,  formed  our  escort.  We  marched  on  ; 
and,  as  the  noise  grew  more  distant,  I  thought  that 
we  were  losing  the  parallel  of  the  highway.  Finding 
tha*  we  had  the  moon  more  and  more  on  the  left,  I 
felt  sure  of  this,  and  mentioned  it  to  the  General. 
Absorbed  in  thought,  he  made  me  no  reply.  We 
came  in  front  of  a  windmill,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  some  information ;  but  we  could  not  gain  an 
entrance,  or  make  anyone  answer,  and  we  continued 
our  nocturnal  march.  At  last  we  entered  a  village, 
but  found  every  door  closed  against  us,  and  were 
obliged  to  use  threats  in  order  to  gain  admission 
into  a  single  house.  The  poor  woman  to  whom  it 
belonged,  more  dead  than  alive,  received  us  as  if  we 
had  been  enemies.  Before  asking  where  we  were, 
'Food,  give  us  some  food!'  was  our  cry.  Bread 
and  butter  and  beer  were  brought,  and  soon 
disappeared  before  men  who  had  fasted  for 
twenty-four  hours.  A  little  revived,  we  asked, 
4 Where  are  we?  What  is  the  name  of  this 
village?  9  '  Vieville.' 

"  On  looking  at  the  map,  I  saw  that  in  coming  to 
that  village  we  had  leaned  too  much  to  the  right, 
and  that  we  were  in  the  direction  of  Mons.  In 
order  to  reach  the  Sambre  at  the  bridge  of 
Marchiennes  we  had  four  leagues  to  traverse ;  and 
there  was  scarcely  time  to  march  the  distance 
before  daybreak.  I  made  a  villager  act  as  our 
guide,  and  bound  him  by  his  arm  to  my  stirrup. 
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He  led  us  through  Roux  to  Marchiennes.  The  poor 
fellow  ran  alongside  of  my  horse  the  whole  way.  It 
was  cruel,  but  necessary,  to  compel  him,  for  we  had 
not  an  instant  to  spare.  At  six  in  the  morning  we 
entered  Marchiennes. 

"  Marshal  Ney  was  there.  Our  General  went  to 
see  him,  and  to  ask  what  orders  he  had  to  give. 
Ney  was  asleep;  and,  rather  than  rob  him  of  the 
first  repose  he  had  had  for  four  days,  our  General 
returned  to  us  without  seeing  him.  And,  indeed, 
what  orders  could  Marshal  Ney  have  given?  The 
whole  army  was  crossing  the  Sambre,  each  man 
where  and  how  he  chose :  some  at  Charleroi,  some 
at  Marchiennes.  We  were  about  to  do  the  same 
thing.  When  once  beyond  the  Sambre  we  might 
safely  halt;  and  both  men  and  horses  were  in 
extreme  need  of  rest.  We  passed  through  Thuin ; 
and  finding  a  little  copse  near  the  road  we  gladly 
sought  its  shelter.  While  our  horses  grazed  we 
lay  down  and  slept.  How  sweet  was  that  sleep 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  long  day  of  battle,  and  after 
the  night  of  retreat  more  painful  still !  We  rested 
in  the  little  copse  till  noon,  and  sate  there  watching 
the  wrecks  of  our  army  defile  along  the  road  before 
us.  It  was  a  soul-harrowing  sight  !  Yet  the 
different  arms  of  the  service  had  resumed  a  certain 
degree  of  order  amid  their  disorder ;  and  our 
General,  feeling  his  strength  revive,  resolved  to 
followT  a  strong  column  of  cavalry  which  was  taking 
the  direction  of  Beaumont,  about  four  leagues  off. 
We  drew  near  Beaumont,  when  suddenly  a  regiment 
of  horse  was  seen  debouching  from  a  wood  on  our 
left.  The  column  that  we  followed  shouted  out, 
i  The  Prussians !  the  Prussians ! '  and  galloped  off 
in  utter  disorder.    The  troops  that  thus  alarmed 
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them  were  not  a  tenth  part  of  their  number,  and 
were  in  reality  our  own  8th  Hussars,  who  wore 
green  uniforms.  But  the  panic  had  been  brought 
even  thus  far  from  the  battle-field,  and  the  dis- 
organised column  galloped  into  Beaumont,  which 
was  already  crowded  with  our  infantry.  We  were 
obliged  to  follow  that  debacle.  On  entering  Beau- 
mont we  chose  a  house  of  superior  appearance,  and 
demanded  of  the  mistress  of  it  refreshments  for  the 
General.  '  Alas  ! '  said  the  lady,  ■  this  is  the  tenth 
General  who  has  been  to  this  house  since  this 
morning.  I  have  nothing  left.  Search,  if  you 
please,  and  see.'  Though  unable  to  find  food  for 
the  General,  I  persuaded  him  to  take  his  coat  off 
and  let  me  examine  his  wound.  The  bullet  had 
gone  through  the  twists  of  the  left  epaulette,  and 
penetrating  the  skin  had  run  round  the  shoulder 
without  injuring  the  bone.  The  lady  of  the  house 
made  some  lint  for  me ;  and  without  any  great 
degree  of  surgical  skill  I  succeeded  in  dressing  the 
wound. 

"  Being  still  anxious  to  procure  some  food  for  the 
General  and  ourselves,  if  it  were  but  a  loaf  of 
ammunition  bread,  I  left  the  house  and  rode  out 
into  the  town.  I  saw  pillage  going  on  in  every 
direction;  open  caissons,  stripped  and  half-broken, 
blocked  up  the  streets.  The  pavement  was  covered 
with  plundered  and  torn  baggage.  Pillagers  and 
runaways,  such  were  all  the  comrades  I  met  with. 
Disgusted  at  them,  I  strove,  sword  in  hand,  to  stop 
one  of  the  plunderers ;  but,  more  active  than  I,  he 
gave  me  a  bayonet  stab  in  my  left  arm,  in  which  I 
fortunately  caught  his  thrust,  which  had  been  aimed 
full  at  my  body.  He  disappeared  among  the  crowd, 
through  which  I  could  not  force  my  horse.  My 
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spirit  of  discipline  had  made  me  forget  that  in  such 
circumstances  the  soldier  is  a  mere  wild  beast.  But 
to  be  wounded  by  a  fellow-coumtryman  after  having 
passed  unharmed  through  all  the  perils  of  Quatre 
Bras  and  Waterloo ! — this  did  seem  hard,  indeed. 
I  was  trying  to  return  to  General  Foy,  when  another 
horde  of  flyers  burst  into  Beaumont,  swept  me  into 
the  current  of  their  flight,  and  hurried  me  out  of 
the  town  with  them.  Until  I  received  my  wound  I 
had  preserved  my  moral  courage  in  full  force ;  but 
now,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  covered  with  blood,  and 
suffering  severe  pain  from  the  wound,  I  own  that  I 
gave  way  to  the  general  demoralisation,  and  let 
myself  be  inertly  borne  along  with  the  rushing  mass. 
At  last  I  reached  Landrecies,  though  I  knew  not 
how  or  when.  But  I  found  there  our  Colonel 
Hurday,  who  had  been  left  behind  there  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accidental  injury  from  a  carriage.  He 
took  me  with  him  to  Paris,  where  I  retired  amid 
my  family,  and  got  cured  of  my  wound,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  rest  of  political  and  military  events 
that  were  taking  place.' 9 

No  returns  ever  were  made  of  the  amount  of  the 
French  loss  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  but  it  must 
have  been  immense,  and  may  be  partially  judged  of 
by  the  amount  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  armies 
of  the  conquerors.  On  this  subject  both  the 
Prussian  and  British  official  evidence  is  unquestion- 
ably full  and  authentic.  The  figures  are  terribly 
emphatic. 

Of  the  army  that  fought  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington nearly  15,000  men  were  killed  and  wounded 
on  this  single  day  of  battle.  Seven  thousand 
Prussians  also  fell  at  Waterloo.  At  such  a  fearful 
price  was  the  deliverance  of  Europe  purchased. 
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By  none  was  the  severity  of  that  loss  more  keenly 
felt  than  by  our  great  deliverer  himself.  As  may 
be  seen  in  Major  Macready's  narrative,  the  Duke, 
while  the  battle  was  raging,  betrayed  no  sign  of 
emotion  at  the  most  ghastly  casualties;  but  when 
all  was  over  the  sight  of  the  carnage  with  which 
the  field  was  covered,  and,  still  more,  the  sickening 
spectacle  of  the  agonies  of  the  wounded  men  who 
lay  moaning  in  their  misery  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  weighed  heavily  on  the  spirit  of  the 
victor,  as  he  rode  back  across  the  scene  of  strife. 
On  reaching  his  headquarters  in  the  village  of 
Waterloo  the  Duke  inquired  anxiously  after  the 
numerous  friends  who  had  been  round  him  in  the 
morning,  and  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached. 
Many  he  was  told  were  dead;  others  were  lying 
alive,  but  mangled  and  suffering,  in  the  houses 
around  him.  It  is  in  our  hero's  own  words  alone  that 
his  feelings  can  be  adequately  told.  In  a  letter 
written  by  him  almost  immediately  after  his  return 
from  the  field,  he  thus  expressed  himself :  "  My 
heart  is  broken  by  the  terrible  loss  I  have  sustained 
in  my  old  friends  and  companions,  and  my  poor 
soldiers.  Believe  me,  nothing  except  a  battle  lost 
can  be  half  so  melancholy  as  a  battle  won ;  the 
bravery  of  my  troops  has  hitherto  saved  me  from 
the  greater  evil ;  but  to  win  such  a  battle  as  this  of 
Waterloo,  at  the  expense  of  so  many  gallant  friends, 
could  only  be  termed  a  heavy  misfortune  but  for  the 
result  to  the  public." 

Creasy. 
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Early  in  November,  when  the  cold  had  set  in, 
the  retreat  of  the  French  assumed  a  more 
tragical  aspect.  Many  men  were  frozen  to  death 
on  the  march,  while  others  burned  themselves 
fatally  in  the  attempt  to  infuse  warmth  into  their 
numbed  limbs.  In  strong  contrast,  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite  of  kings  and  dukes  fled  in  carriages, 
wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks,  carrying  off  with  them 
the  treasures  they  had  plundered.  But  in  reality 
nothing  could  hasten  or  retard  the  steady  retreat 
or  the  dissolution  of  the  French  army  after  the 
evacuation  of  Moscow.  On  the  road  from  the 
capital  to  Wiasma  the  French  force  of  73,000  men 
was  reduced — not  including  the  Guards,  who  had 
lived  on  plunder  throughout  the  war — to  36,000. 
Of  this  number  only  5,000  had  fallen  on  the  field  of 
battle.  And  the  first  period  of  this  progression 
determined  with  mathematical  exactitude  those 
which  followed  it ;  from  Wiasma  to  Smolensk, 
from  Smolensk  to  Berezina,  and  from  Ber6zina 
to  Wilna,  the  forces  steadily  dwindled,  irrespective 
of  the  effects  of  the  cold,  and  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Russians  who  barred  the  way.  After  Wiasma  the 
three  divisions  were  rolled  into  one,  and  so  marched 
on  to  the  end. 

The  letter  of  Berthier  to  the  Emperor,  allowing 
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for  the  inaccuracy  of  generals  in  describing  the 
condition  of  their  forces,  is  of  interest : — 

"  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  your  Majesty  of  the 
state  of  the  troops  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
army  that  I  have  been  able  to  notice  in  the  last 
two  or  three  days.  They  are  almost  disbanded. 
The  number  of  soldiers  who  march  under  the 
colours  is  a  quarter,  at  most,  of  all  the  regiments ; 
the  rest  wander  in  different  directions  on  their  own 
account,  in  the  hope  of  finding  food,  and  to  escape 
discipline.  For  the  most  part,  they  regard 
Smolensk  as  the  point  where  they  must  con- 
centrate again.  During  the  last  few  days  several 
have  been  observed  throwing  away  their  cartridges 
and  arms.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the  interests  of 
your  Majesty  demand,  whatever  ulterior  aims  are 
in  view,  that  the  army  shall  be  rallied  at  Smolensk. 
This  must  be  begun  by  getting  rid  of  the  non- 
combatants,  such  as  men  without  arms,  all  useless 
baggage,  and  artillery  material  that  is  no  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  actual  forces  in  hand.  In 
addition,  some  days  of  rest  and  of  victualling  are 
necessary  for  the  soldiers,  who  are  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  food ;  many  have  died  during 
these  last  few  days  on  the  road  and  in  camp.  This 
state  of  things  is  steadily  getting  worse,  and  gives 
ground  for  apprehension  that,  unless  some  prompt 
remedy  is  applied,  control  of  the  troops  will  only  be 
possible  for  the  future  in  actual  conflict. 

"  November  9th,  30  versts  from  Smolensk." 

The  French,  on  hurriedly  entering  Smolensk, 
which  seemed  like  the  Promised  Land,  began  to 
kill  one  another  to  gain  victuals  and  pillage  their 
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own  stores ;  and  after  sacking  everything  hastened 
on.  Everyone  fled  without  knowing  where  or  why, 
and  Napoleon  was  in  greater  ignorance  than  all, 
for  he  alone  was  fleeing  without  orders — such  as 
they  were — to  retreat.  In  the  middle  of  the  rout 
he  and  his  staff  maintained  their  usual  habits;  they 
wrote  orders  and  reports ;  they  saluted  each  other 
as  "Sire,"  "  My  cousin/'  " Prince  of  Eckmiil," 
"  King  of  Naples,"  and  so  forth.  But  their 
orders  remained  ink  and  paper;  no  one  carried 
them  out,  for  carried  out  they  could  not  be. 
Napoleon  and  his  family  might  continue  to 
dub  each  other  "  Majesty,"  "  Highness,"  and 
"  Cousin,"  but  this  did  not  disabuse  them  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  doomed  men,  who  had 
much  to  answer  for,  and  that  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion had  begun.  And  under  pretence  of  considering 
the  army  they  only  thought  of  their  own  skin,  each 
one  making  the  utmost  efforts  to  save  his  own 
person. 

The  movements  of  the  French  and  Russian 
armies  during  the  retreat  from  Moscow  to  Berezina 
resembled  the  game  of  blind-man's  buff,  in  which  two 
men's  eyes  are  blindfolded,  while  one  holds  a  little 
bell  which  he  rings  from  time  to  time  to  attract  the 
catcher.  At  first  he  rings  it  boldly  without  fear 
of  his  adversary,  but  when  he  feels  he  is  pursued 
and  close  pressed,  he  tries  to  avoid  the  enemy 
ontiptoe  ;  but  often,  just  as  he  hopes  he  is  safe, 
he  walks  straight  into  his  adversary's  arms.  So, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  during  the  first 
stage  of  the  retreat,  on  the  Kalouga  road,  the 
Napoleonic  troops  gave  every  sign  of  activity ;  but 
when  once  on  the  road  to  Smolensk  they  ran  with 
the  tongue  of  the  bell  tightly  grasped,  and,  thinking 
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to  avoid  the  Russian  forces,  blundered  straight  into 
them. 

The  frantic  race  of  the  French  and  Russians 
soon  made  the  horses  unfit  for  further  use,  so  that 
it  became  impossible  for  the  cavalry  to  reconnoitre, 
which  is  the  best  means  of  making  out  the 
respective  positions  of  the  enemy.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  numerous  rapid  alterations  of  position 
on  both  sides  invariably  caused  news  to  come  in* 
too  late.  Information  would  be  brought  in  that  the 
hostile  army  was  in  such-and-such  a  position  in  the 
evening,  and  next  day,  when  something  might  have 
been  done,  it  would  appear  that  the  army  had 
already  made  two  days'  march  and  had  taken  up 
another  position. 

One  army  was  in  flight,  the  other  in  pursuit. 
On  leaving  Smolensk,  the  French  troops  had  a 
choice  of  several  routes.  It  appears  that  Napoleon 
and  his  generals,  after  making  a  four  days'  halt, 
might  have  turned  this  interval  to  advantage  in 
reconnoitreing  the  enemy's  position  and  adopting 
new  tactics.  On  the  contrary,  the  army,  after 
these  four  days  of  respite,  resumed  its  course  en 
masse,  without  turning  to  right  or  left,  and  followed 
the  old  route  to  Krasnoe  and  d'Orcha,  which  was  by 
far  the  worst  choice.  Believing  that  the  enemy 
was  always  on  their  heels  instead  of  before  them, 
the  French  hurried  forward  and  spread  themselves 
out  so  widely  that  there  was  often  twenty-four 
hours'  march  between  the  sections.  At  the  head 
of  the  whole  army  hurried  the  Emperor,  and  after 
him  came  the  kings  and  then  the  dukes. 

The  Russian  army,  thinking  that  Napoleon  would 
keep  to  the  right  of  the  Dnieper — the  only  rational 
direction  to  take — also  turned  to  the  right  and 
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followed  the  high  road  towards  Krasnoe.  It  was 
here,  as  in  the  game  of  blind-man's  buff,  that  the 
French  collided  with  the  Russian  van.  Frightened 
by  their  sudden  discovery  of  the  enemy,  they  halted 
in  their  momentary  bewilderment  and  terror,  then 
immediately  resumed  their  flight,  abandoning  their 
comrades  in  the  rear.  For  three  days  at  this  point 
the  isolated  fractions  of  the  army  defiled  as  if  they 
were  being  drummed  through  the  Russian  ranks  ; 
first  came  the  Viceroy's  division,  then  Davost's, 
and  last  of  all  that  of  Ney.  They  deserted  each 
other;  they  abandoned  half  their  number  and  fled, 
hiding  by  day,  marching  by  night,  making  a 
thousand  detours,  and  describing  wide  semicircles. 

Ney,  who  had  stayed  to  blow  up  the  walls  of 
Smolensk — walls  which  the  weakest  enemy  might 
ignore — was  the  last  to  come  up.  He  rejoined 
Napoleon  at  d'Orcha  with  one  thousand  men  out  of 
the  ten  thousand  put  under  his  charge.  Only 
by  abandoning  a  part  of  his  forces  and  guns  had 
he  succeeded  in  working  his  way  through  the  forest, 
and  in  crossing  the  Dnieper.  From  d'Orcha  to 
Wilna  they  pressed  on,  still  playing  the  game  of 
flight  and  pursuit.  At  Berezina  the  confusion  grew 
worse  ;  numbers  were  drowned,  others  surrendered; 
but  those  who  got  across  still  hurried  on.  As  for 
Napoleon,  muffled  in  his  furs,  he  crossed  in  a  sleigh, 
and  deserting  his  comrades-in-arms  made  off  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Among  his  generals,  those  who 
could  copied  his  example;  those  who  failed  sur- 
rendered or  died  by  the  way. 

It  might  seem  probable  that  the  historians,  who 
preach  the  dependence  of  the  mass  of  men  upon 
the  will  of  one,  must  decline  to  interpret  the  history 
of  this  period  in  the  usual  way — a  period  when  the 
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French  generals  omitted  no  course  that  meant  the 
extermination  of  their  troops,  when  we  cannot  find 
a  single  trace  of  cool  management  of  the  army  from 
the  commencement  of  the  march  on  the  Kalouga 
road  until  the  final  flight  of  Napoleon.  On  the 
contrary,  countless  historians  have  written  volumes 
mountains  high  about  the  plans  and  arrangements 
which  led  Napoleon  to  halt  during  the  campaign, 
and  they  find  that  they  reveal  endless  wisdom. 
They  go  into  transports  over  the  manoeuvres 
executed  by  the  troops,  and  the  evident  genius  of 
the  measures  that  the  marshals  adopted. 

Napoleon  should  not  have  made  the  retreat  past 
Maro-Ianoslavetz — that  useless  retreat  by  a  de- 
vastated route — when  others  lay  open  before  him, 
through  the  provinces  where  food  was  in  plenty. 
To  make  it  he  neglected  the  parallel  road  which 
Koutousoff  followed  later  in  pursuit.  The  retreat 
has  found  its  partizans;  to  justify  it  they  quote 
just  those  superior  combinations  in  which  we  find 
the  explanation  of  the  retreat  from  Smolensk  to 
d'Orcha. 

But  Napoleon's  historians  are  not  satisfied  with 
justifying  their  hero ;  they  boast  of  his  heroism 
at  Krasnoe,  where  he  intended  to  give  battle,  with 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  They  depict  him 
marching  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  army,  cane 
in  hand,  saying,  "  I  have  played  enough  at  being 
Emperor ;  it  is  time  to  be  General."  In  place 
of  these  imagined  episodes,  we  have  seen  that 
instead  of  fighting  he  took  to  flight,  leaving  behind 
him  the  remains  of  his  army  defenceless  and  in 
full  rout. 

Then  the  historians  delight  in  exalting  the  high- 
souled  marshals,  and,  above  all,  Ney,  whose  noble- 
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ness  comes  to  this :  by  means  of  certain  detours  he 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Dnieper  to  enter  d'Orcha 
at  last  with  the  loss  of  his  colours,  his  guns,  and 
after  deserting  nine-tenths  of  his  army. 

Last  of  all,  when  the  great  Emperor  himself 
deserted  his  army,  the  historians  represent  this  act 
as  something  grand,  as  a  trait  of  genius. 

Historians  contrive  to  justify  this  miserable 
conduct,  which  we,  as  plain  mortals,  call  the  vilest  of 
iniquities ;  which  we  in  our  infancy  learn  to  regard  as 
the  most  shameful  of  all  shameful  acts.  Why? 
Because,  when  they  cannot  further  stretch  the 
elastic  thread  of  their  arguments,  when  the  acts 
of  heroes  violently  contradict  all  that  humanity 
calls  good  and  just,  historians  take  refuge  in  the 
idea  of  greatness.  For  them  greatness  appears  to 
fall  without  the  scale  of  good  and  bad;  for  the 
great  nothing  is  bad.  To  proclaim  a  man  great  is 
to  acquit  him  of  all  the  atrocities  he  commits ;  and 
so  it  is,  Napoleon,  flying  to  regain  his  house  and 
home,  warmly  muffled  up  in  his  furs,  though  he 
abandons  his  comrades-in-arms  and  all  the  masses 
that  he  had  led  into  Russia,  feels  that  he  has  done 
something  great,  and  his  soul  is  at  peace. 

"  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but 
one  step,"  he  once  said.  And  for  fifty  years  the 
whole  world  has  repeated  after  him,  "  Sublime  ! 
Great !  Napoleon  the  Great !  From  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  there  is  but  one  step !  " 

No  one  really  thinks  that  greatness  is  the  final 
gauge  of  good  and  evil,  for  that  would  only  be 
to  recognise  his  own  insignificance  and  pettiness. 
For  us  there  is  no  greatness  where  there  is  not 
also  simplicity,  kindness,  and  justice. 

Tolstoi. 
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Blackwood  went  on  board  the  "  Victory  "  about  six. 
He  found  Nelson  in  good  spirits,  but  very  calm ; 
not  in  that  exhilaration  which  he  had  felt  upon 
entering  into  battle  at  Aboukir  and  Copenhagen  ; 
he  knew  that  his  own  life  would  be  particularly 
aimed  at,  and  seems  to  have  looked  for  death  with 
almost  as  sure  an  expectation  as  for  victory.  His 
whole  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  enemy.  They 
tacked  to  the  northward,  and  formed  their  line  on 
the  larboard  tack,  thus  bringing  the  shoals  of 
Trafalgar  and  St.  Pedro  under  the  lee  of  the 
British,  and  keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz  open  for 
themselves.  This  was  judiciously  done ;  and  Nelson, 
aware  of  all  the  advantages  which  it  gave  them, 
made  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor. 

Villeneuve  was  a  skilful  seaman,  worthy  of  serving 
a  better  master  and  a  better  cause.  His  plan  of 
defence  was  as  well  conceived,  and  as  original,  as 
the  plan  of  attack.  He  formed  the  fleet  in  a  double 
line,  every  alternate  ship  being  about  a  cable's  length 
to  windward  of  her  second  ahead  and  astern. 
Nelson,  certain  of  a  triumphant  issue  to  the  day, 
asked  Blackwood  what  he  should  consider  as  a  victory. 
That  officer  answered,  that,  considering  the  hand- 
some way  in  which  battle  was  offered  by  the  enemy, 
their  apparent  determination  for  a  fair  trial  of 
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strength,  and  the  situation  of  the  land,  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  glorious  result  if  fourteen  were 
captured.  He  replied :  "  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  twenty."  Soon  afterwards  he  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  signal  wanting. 
Captain  Blackwood  made  answer  that  he  thought 
the  whole  fleet  seemed  very  clearly  to  understand 
what  they  were  about.  These  words  were  scarcely 
spoken  before  that  signal  was  made  wThich  will  be 
remembered  as  long  as  the  language,  or  even  the 
memory,  of  England  shall  endure — Nelson's  last 
signal : — "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  !  "  It  was  received  throughout  the  fleet,  with 
a  shout  of  answering  acclamation,  made  sublime  by 
the  spirit  which  it  breathed  and  the  feeling  which  it 
expressed.  "  Now,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  "  I  can  do 
no  more.  We  must  trust  to  the  Great  Disposer  of 
all  events,  and  the  justice  of  our  cause.  I  thank 
God  for  this  great  opportunity  of  doing  my  duty." 

He  wore  that  day,  as  usual,  his  admiral's  frock 
coat,  bearing  on  the  left  breast  four  stars  of  the 
different  orders  with  which  he  was  invested.  Orna- 
ments which  rendered  him  so  conspicuous  a  mark  for 
the  enemy  were  beheld  with  ominous  apprehension 
by  his  officers.  It  was  known  that  there  were  rifle- 
men on  board  the  French  ships,  and  it  could  not  be 
doubted  but  that  his  life  would  be  particularly  aimed 
at.  They  communicated  their  fears  to  each  other ; 
and  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Beatty,  spoke  to  the  chaplain, 
Dr.  Scott,  and  to  Mr.  Scott,  the  public  secretary, 
desiring  that  some  person  would  entreat  him  to 
change  his  dress,  or  cover  the  stars ;  but  they  knew 
that  such  a  request  would  highly  displease  him. 
"  In  honour  I  gained  them,"  he  had  said  when  such 
a  thing  had  been  hinted  to  him  formerly,  "  and  in 
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honour  I  will  die  with  them."  Mr.  Beatty,  however, 
would  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  fear  of  exciting 
his  displeasure  from  speaking  to  him  himself  upon 
a  subject  in  which  the  weal  of  England  as  well  as 
the  life  of  Nelson  was  concerned,  but  he  was  ordered 
from  the  deck  before  he  could  find  an  opportunity. 
This  was  a  point  upon  which  Nelson's  officers  knew 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  remonstrate  or  reason  with 
him ;  but  both  Blackwood  and  his  own  captain, 
Hardy,  represented  to  him  how  advantageous  to  the 
fleet  it  would  be  for  him  to  keep  out  of  action  as 
long  as  possible ;  and  he  consented  at  last  to  let  the 
"  Leviathan  "  and  the  "  Temeraire,"which  were  sailing 
abreast  of  the  "  Victory,"  be  ordered  to  pass  ahead. 
Yet  even  here  the  last  infirmity  of  this  noble  mind 
was  indulged ;  for  these  ships  could  not  pass  ahead 
if  the  "Victory"  continued  to  carry  all  her  sail;  and 
so  far  was  Nelson  from  shortening  sail  that  it  was 
evident  he  took  pleasure  in  pressing  on,  and  render- 
ing it  impossible  for  them  to  obey  his  own  orders. 
A  long  swell  was  setting  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz ;  our 
ships,  crowding  all  sail,  moved  majestically  before 
it,  with  light  winds  from  the  south-west.  The  sun 
shone  on  the  sails  of  the  enemy;  and  their  well- 
formed  line,  with  their  numerous  three-deckers, 
made  an  appearance  which  any  other  assailants 
would  have  thought  formidable;  but  the  British 
sailors  only  admired  the  beauty  and  the  splendour 
of  the  spectacle ;  and,  in  full  confidence  of  winning 
what  they  saw,  remarked  to  each  other  what  a  fine 
sight  yonder  ships  would  make  at  Spithead ! 

The  French  admiral,  from  the  "  Bucentaure,"  be- 
held the  new  manner  in  which  his  enemy  was  advanc- 
ing, Nelson  and  Collingwood  each  leading  his  line; 
and,  pointing  them  out  to  his  officers,  he  is  said  to 
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have  exclaimed  that  such  conduct  could  not  fail  to  be 
successful.  Yet  Villeneuve  had  made  his  own  dis- 
positions with  the  utmost  skill,  and  the  fleets  under 
his  command  waited  for  the  attack  with  perfect 
coolness.  Ten  minutes  before  twelve  they  opened 
their  fire.  Eight  or  nine  of  the  ships  immediately 
ahead  of  the  "  Victory,"  and  across  her  bows,  fired 
single  guns  at  her,  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  yet 
within  their  range.  As  soon  as  Nelson  perceived 
that  their  shot  passed  over  him,  he  desired  Black- 
wood and  Captain  Prowse,  of  the  "  Sirius,"  to  repair 
to  their  respective  frigates,  and,  on  their  way,  to 
tell  all  the  captains  of  the  line  of  battle  ships  that 
he  depended  on  their  exertions;  and  that,  if  by  the 
prescribed  mode  of  attack  they  found  it  imprac- 
ticable to  get  into  action  immediately,  they  might 
adopt  whatever  they  thought  best,  provided  it  led 
them  quickly  and  closely  alongside  an  enemy.  As 
they  were  standing  on  the  front  of  the  poop, 
Blackwood  took  him  by  the  hand,  saying  he  hoped 
soon  to  return  and  find  him  in  possession  of  twenty 
prizes.  He  replied  :  "  God  bless  you,  Blackwood  I 
I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

Nelson's  column  was  steered  about  tw7o  points 
more  to  the  north  than  Collingwood's,  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  enemy's  escape  into  Cadiz  :  the  lee-line, 
therefore,  was  the  first  engaged.  "  See,"  cried 
Nelson,  pointing  to  the  "  Royal  Sovereign/5  as  she 
steered  right  for  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  cut 
through  it  astern  of  the  "  Santa  Anna  "  three-decker, 
and  engaged  her  at  the  muzzle  of  her  guns  on  the 
starboard  side — "see  how  that  noble  fellow,  Colling- 
wood,  carries  his  ship  into  action  !  "  Collingwood, 
delighted  at  being  first  in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and 
knowing  the  feelings  of  his  commander  and  old 
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friend,  turned  to  his  captain  and  exclaimed, 
"  Rotherham,  what  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  !  " 
Both  these  brave  officers,  perhaps,  at  this  moment 
thought  of  Nelson  with  gratitude  for  a  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  on  the  preceding  day.  Admiral 
Collingwood,  with  some  of  the  captains,  having 
gone  on  board  the  "  Victory  "to  receive  instructions, 
Nelson  inquired  of  him  where  his  captain  was,  and 
was  told,  in  reply,  that  they  were  not  upon  good 
terms  with  each  other.  "Terms!"  said  Nelson; 
"  good  terms  with  each  other  !  "  Immediately  he 
sent  a  boat  for  Captain  Rotherham,  led  him,  as 
soon  as  he  arrived,  to  Collingwood,  and  saying, 
"  Look,  yonder  are  the  enemy !  "  bade  them  "shake 
hands  like  Englishmen.,, 

«  The  enemy  continued  to  fire  a  gun  at  a  time  at 
the  "  Victory,"  till  they  saw  that  a  shot  had  passed 
through  her  main-topgallant  sail ;  then  they  opened 
their  broadsides,  aiming  chiefly  at  her  rigging,  in  the 
hope  of  disabling  her  before  she  could  close  with 
them.  Nelson,  as  usual,  had  hoisted  several  flags, 
lest  one  should  be  shot  away.  The  enemy  showed 
no  colours  till  late  in  the  action,  when  they  began 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  them  to  strike.  For 
this  reason  the  "  Santissima  Trinidad,"  Nelson's 
old  acquaintance,  as  he  used  to  call  her,  was  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  her  four  decks ;  and  to  the  bow 
of  this  opponent  he  ordered  the  "  Victory  "  to  be 
steered.  Meantime  an  incessant  raking  fire  was 
kept  up  upon  the  "  Victory."  The  admiral's  secretary 
was  one  of  the  first  who  fell :  he  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-shot,  while  conversing  with  Hardy.  Captain 
Adair,  of  the  marines,  with  the  help  of  a  sailor, 
endeavoured  to  remove  the  body  from  Nelson's 
sight,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  Scott ;  but  he 
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anxiously  asked,  "  Is  that  poor  Scott  that's  gone  ? " 
and  being  informed  that  it  was  indeed  so,  exclaimed, 
"  Poor  fellow  !  "  Presently  a  double-headed  shot 
struck  a  party  of  marines  who  were  drawn  up  on 
the  poop,  and  killed  eight  of  them  ;  upon  which 
Nelson  immediately  desired  Captain  Adair  to  dis- 
perse his  men  round  the  ship,  that  they  might  not 
suffer  so  much  from  being  together.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  a  shot  struck  the  fore  brace  bits  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  passed  between  Nelson  and  Hardy, 
a  splinter  from  the  bit  tearing  off  Hardy's  buckle 
and  bruising  his  foot.  Both  stopped,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  each  other,  each  supposing  the  other 
to  be  wounded.  Nelson  then  smiled,  and  said, 
"  This  is  too  warm  work,  Hardy,  to  last  long." 

The  "  Victory  "  had  not  yet  returned  a  single  gun  ; 
fifty  of  her  men  had  been  by  this  time  killed  or 
wounded,  and  her  main-topmast,  with  all  her  stud- 
ding sails  and  their  booms,  shot  away.  Nelson 
declared  that,  in  all  his  battles,  he  had  seen  nothing 
which  surpassed  the  cool  courage  of  his  crew  on  this 
occasion.  At  four  minutes  after  twelve  she  opened 
her  fire  from  both  sides  of  her  deck.  It  was  not 
possible  to  break  the  enemy's  line  without  running 
on  board  one  of  their  ships:  Hardy  informed 
him  of  this,  and  asked  which  he  would  prefer. 
Nelson  replied:  "Take  your  choice,  Hardy;  it  does 
not  signify  much."  The  master  was  then  ordered 
to  put  the  helm  to  port,  and  the  "  Victory  "  ran  on 
board  the  "  Redoubtable,"  just  as  her  tiller  ropes 
were  shot  away.  The  French  ship  received  her  with 
a  broadside  ;  then  instantly  let  down  her  lower-deck 
ports,  for  fear  of  being  boarded  through  them,  and 
never  afterwards  fired  a  great  gun  during  the  action. 
Her  tops,  like  those  of  all  the  enemy's  ships,  were 
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filled  with  riflemen.  Nelson  never  placed  musketry 
in  his  tops ;  he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  practice, 
not  merely  because  it  endangers  setting  fire  to  the 
sails,  but  also  because  it  is  a  murderous  sort  of  war- 
fare, by  which  individuals  may  suffer,  and  a  com- 
mander, now  and  then,  be  picked  off,  but  which 
never  can  decide  the  fate  of  a  general  engage- 
ment. 

Captain  Harvey,  in  the  "  Temeraire,"  fell  on  board 
the  "  Redoubtable "  on  the  other  side.  Another 
enemy  was  in  like  manner  on  board  the  "  Temeraire  "  : 
so  that  these  four  ships  formed  as  compact  a  tier  as  if 
they  had  been  moored  together,  their  heads  lying  all 
the  same  way.  The  lieutenants  of  the  "  Victory," 
seeing  this,  depressed  their  guns  of  the  middle  and 
lower  decks,  and  fired  with  a  diminished  charge, 
lest  the  shot  should  pass  through  and  injure  the 
"  Temeraire/'  And  because  there  was  danger  that 
the  "  Redoubtable  "  might  take  fire  from  the  lower- 
deck  guns,  the  muzzles  of  which  touched  her  side 
when  they  were  run  out,  the  fireman  of  each  gun 
stood  ready  with  a  bucket  of  water,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  gun  was  discharged,  he  dashed  into  the  hole 
made  by  the  shot.  An  incessant  fire  was  kept  up 
from  the  "Victory"  from  both  sides — her  larboard 
guns  playing  upon  the  "  Bucentaure"  and  the  huge 
"  Santissima  Trinidad.0 

It  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer  that  the 
British  fleet  might  be  distinguished  by  humanity  in 
the  victory  which  he  expected.  Setting  an  example 
himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to  cease  firing  upon 
the  "  Redoubtable,"  supposing  that  she  had  struck, 
because  her  great  guns  were  silent ;  for,  as  she 
carried  no  flag,  there  was  no  means  of  instantly 
ascertaining  the  fact,    From  this  ship,  which  he 
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had  thus  twice  spared,  he  received  his  death.  A 
ball  fired  from  her  mizzentop,  which,  in  the  then 
situation  of  the  two  vessels,  was  not  more  than 
fifteen  yards  from  that  part  of  the  deck  where  he 
was  standing,  struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left 
shoulder,  about  a  quarter  after  one,  just  in  the 
heat  of  the  action.  He  fell  upon  his  face,  on  the 
spot  which  was  covered  with  his  poor  secretary's 
blood.  Hardy,  who  was  a  few  steps  from  him, 
turning  round,  saw  three  men  raising  him  up. 
"They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy,"  said  he. 
"  I  hope  not !  "  cried  Hardy.  "Yes,"  he  replied; 
"  my  back  bone  is  shot  through."  Yet  even  now, 
not  for  a  moment  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he 
observed,  as  they  were  carrying  him  down  the 
ladder,  that  the  tiller  ropes,  which  had  been  shot 
away,  were  not  yet  replaced,  and  ordered  that  new 
ones  should  be  rove  immediately ;  then,  that  he 
might  not  be  seen  by  the  crew,  he  took  out  his 
handkerchief,  and  covered  his  face  and  his  stars. 
Had  he  but  concealed  these  badges  of  honour  from 
the  enemy,  England,  perhaps,  would  not  have  had 
cause  to  receive  with  sorrow  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar. 

The  cockpit  was  crowded  with  wounded  and 
dying  men,  over  whose  bodies  he  was  with  some 
difficulty  conveyed,  and  laid  upon  a  pallet  in  the 
midshipmen's  berth.  It  was  soon  perceived,  upon 
examination,  that  the  wound  was  mortal.  This, 
however,  was  concealed  from  all,  except  Captain 
Hardy,  the  chaplain,  and  the  medical  attendants. 
He  himself  being  certain,  from  the  sensation  in  his 
back,  and  the  gush  of  blood  which  he  felt  momently 
within  his  breast,  that  no  human  care  could  avail 
him,  insisted  that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him, 
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and  attend  to  those  to  whom  he  might  be  useful  : 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  you  can  do  nothing  for  me."  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  fan  him  with  paper,  and 
frequently  to  give  him  lemonade,  to  alleviate  his 
intense  thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and  ex- 
pressed much  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  action, 
which  now  began  to  declare  itself.  As  often  as  a 
ship  struck  the  crew  of  the  "  Victory"  hurrahed ;  and 
at  every  hurrah  a  visible  expression  of  joy  gleamed  in 
the  eyes,  and  marked  the  countenance,  of  the  dying 
hero.  But  he  became  impatient  to  see  Captain 
Hardy ;  and  as  that  officer,  though  often  sent  for, 
could  not  leave  the  deck,  Nelson  feared  that  some 
fatal  cause  prevented  him,  and  repeatedly  cried : 
"  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me  ?  He  must  be 
killed!  He  is  surely  dead!"  An  hour  and  ten 
minutes  elapsed,  from  the  time  when  Nelson  re- 
ceived his  wound,  before  Hardy  could  come  to 
him.  They  shook  hands  in  silence  :  Hardy  in  vain 
struggling  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  that  most 
painful  and  yet  sublimest  moment.  "Well,  Hardy," 
said  Nelson,  "  how  goes  the  day  with  us  ?  " 
"  Very  well,"  replied  Hardy ;  "  ten  ships  have 
struck,  but  five  of  their  van  have  tacked,  and  show 
an  intention  of  bearing  down  upon  the  "  Victory." 
I  have  called  two  or  three  of  our  fresh  ships  round, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  giving  them  a  drubbing." 
"I  hope,"  said  Nelson,  "none  of  our  ships  have 
struck."  Hardy  answered,  "  There  was  no  fear  of 
that."  Then,  and  not  till  then,  Nelson  spoke  of 
himself.  "lama  dead  man,  Hardy,"  said  he;  "  I 
am  going  fast :  it  will  be  all  over  with  me  soon. 
Come  nearer  to  me.  Let  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton 
have  my  hair,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  me." 
Hardy  observed  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty  could 
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yet  hold  out  some  prospect  of  life.  "  Oh,  no  !  "  he 
replied ;  "  it  is  impossible.  My  back  is  shot 
through.  Beatty  will  tell  you  so."  Captain  Hardy 
then  once  more  shook  hands  with  him,  and,  with 
a  heart  almost  bursting,  hastened  upon  deck. 

By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was 
gone,  and  Nelson,  having  made  the  surgeon  ascer- 
tain this,  said  to  him  :  "  You  know  I  am  gone.  I 
know  it.  I  feel  something  rising  in  my  breast " — 
putting  his  hand  on  his  left  side — "  which  tells  me 
so."  And  upon  Beatty's  inquiring  whether  his  pain 
was  very  great,  he  replied,  so  great  that  he  wished 
he  was  dead.  "  Yet,"  said  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  "one 
would  like  to  live  a  little  longer  too !  "  And  after  a 
few  minutes,  in  the  same  undertone,  he  added : 
"  What  would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton  if 
she  knew  my  situation  !  "  Next  to  his  country  she 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Captain  Hardy,  some  fifty 
minutes  after  he  had  left  the  cockpit,  returned  : 
and,  again  taking  the  hand  of  his  dying  friend  and 
commander,  congratulated  him  on  having  gained  a 
complete  victory.  How  many  of  the  enemy  were 
taken  he  did  not  know,  as  it  was  impossible  to  per- 
ceive them  distinctly — but  fourteen  or  fifteen  at 
least.  "That's  well,"  cried  Nelson;  "but  I  bar- 
gained for  twenty."  And  then,  in  a  stronger  voice, 
he  said,  "Anchor,  Hardy;  anchor."  Hardy,  upon 
this,  hinted  that  Admiral  Collingwood  would  take 
upon  himself  the  direction  of  affairs.  "Not  while  I 
live,  Hardy !  "  said  the  dying  Nelson,  ineffectually 
endeavouring  to  raise  himself  from  the  bed;  "do 
you  anchor."  His  previous  order  for  preparing  to 
anchor  had  shown  how  clearly  he  foresaw  the 
necessity  of  this.  Presently,  calling  Hardy  back, 
he  said  to  him,  in  a  low  voice,  "Don't  throw  me 
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overboard";  and  he  desired  that  he  might  be  buried 
by  his  parents,  unless  it  should  please  the  king  to 
order  otherwise.  Then,  reverting  to  private  feelings : 
"  Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton.  Kiss  me, 
Hardy,"  said  he.  Hardy  knelt  down,  and  kissed 
his  cheek,  and  Nelson  said,  "Now  I  am  satisfied. 
Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty."  He  expired  at 
thirty  minutes  after  four — three  hours  and  a  quarter 
after  he  had  received  his  wound. 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Nelson  was 
wounded  above  fifty  of  the  "Victory's"  men  fell  by 
the  enemy's  musketry.  They,  however,  on  their  part, 
were  not  idle ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  there  were 
only  two  Frenchmen  left  alive  in  the  mizzentop  of 
the  "  Redoubtable."  One  of  them  was  the  man  who 
had  given  the  fatal  wound :  he  did  not  live  to  boast  of 
what  he  had  done.  An  old  quartermaster  had  seen 
him  fire,  and  easily  recognised  him,  because  he  wore 
a  glazed  cocked  hat  and  a  white  frock.  This 
quartermaster,  and  two  midshipmen,  Mr.  Colling- 
wood  and  Mr.  Pollard,  were  the  only  persons  left  on 
the  "  Victory's  "  poop;  the  two  midshipmen  kept 
firing  at  the  top,  and  he  supplied  them  with  cart- 
ridges. One  of  the  Frenchmen,  attempting  to  make 
his  escape  down  the  rigging,  was  shot  by  Mr.  Pollard, 
and  fell  on  the  poop.  But  the  old  quartermaster, 
as  he  cried  out,  "  That's  he,  that's  he,"  and  pointed 
at  the  other,  who  was  coming  forward  to  fire  again, 
received  a  shot  in  his  mouth,  and  fell  dead.  Both 
the  midshipmen  then  fired  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  fellow  dropped  in  the  top.  When  they  took 
possession  of  the  prize,  they  went  into  the  mizzen- 
top,  and  found  him  dead,  with  one  ball  through  his 
head  and  another  through  his  breast. 

The  "  Redoubtable"  struck  within  twenty  minutes 
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after  the  fatal  shot  had  been  fired  from  her.  During 
that  time  she  had  been  twice  on  fire — in  her  fore- 
chains  and  in  her  forecastle.  The  French  even 
succeeded  in  setting  fire,  from  the  "  Redoubtable,"  to 
some  ropes  and  canvas  on  the  "  Victory's  "  booms. 
The  cry  ran  through  the  ship,  and  reached  the 
cockpit ;  but  even  this  dreadful  cry  produced  no 
confusion ;  the  men  displayed  that  perfect  self- 
possession  in  danger  by  which  English  seamen  are 
characterised;  they  extinguished  the  flames  on 
board  their  own  ship,  and  then  hastened  to  ex- 
tinguish them  in  the  enemy,  by  throwing  buckets  of 
water  from  the  gangway.  When  the  "  Redoubtable  " 
had  struck,  it  was  not  practicable  to  board  her  from 
the  "  Victory  "  ;  for,  though  the  two  ships  touched, 
the  upper  works  of  both  fell  in  so  much  that  there 
was  a  great  space  between  their  gangways  ;  and  she 
could  not  be  boarded  from  the  lower  or  middle 
decks  because  her  ports  were  down.  Some  of  our 
men  went  to  Lieutenant  Quilliam,  and  offered  to 
swim  under  her  bows  and  get  up  there ;  but  it  was 
thought  unfit  to  hazard  brave  lives  in  this  manner. 

What  our  men  would  have  done  from  gallantry 
some  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Santissima  Trinidad  "  did 
to  save  themselves.  Unable  to  stand  the  tremendous 
fire  of  the  "Victory,"  whose  larboard  guns  played 
against  this  great  four-decker,  and  not  knowing 
how  else  to  escape  them,  nor  where  else  to  betake 
themselves  for  protection,  many  of  them  leapt  over- 
board and  swam  to  the  "  Victory,"  and  were  actu- 
ally helped  up  her  side  by  the  English  during  the 
action.  The  Spaniards  began  the  battle  with  less 
vivacity  than  their  unworthy  allies,  but  they  con- 
tinued it  with  greater  firmness.  The  "  Argonauta  " 
and  "  Bahama  "  were  defended  till  they  had  each 
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lost  about  four  hundred  men ;  the  "  San  Juan 
Nepomuceno  "  lost  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Often 
as  the  superiority  of  British  courage  has  been 
proved  against  France  upon  the  seas,  it  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  this  decisive  conflict. 
Five  of  our  ships  were  engaged  muzzle  to  muzzle 
with  five  of  the  French.  In  all  five  the  French- 
men lowered  their  lower-deck  ports,  and  deserted 
their  guns  ;  while  our  men  continued  deliberately 
to  load  and  fire  till  they  had  made  the  victory 
secure. 

*  *  *  * 

The  total  British  loss  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar 
amounted  to  1,587.  Twenty  of  the  enemy  struck. 
Unhappily  the  fleet  did  not  anchor,  as  Nelson,  almost 
with  his  dying  breath,  had  enjoined ;  a  gale  came 
on  from  the  south-west.  Some  of  the  prizes  went 
down,  some  went  on  shore ;  one  effected  its  escape 
into  Cadiz  ;  others  were  destroyed  ;  four  only  were 
saved,  and  those  by  the  greatest  exertions. 


Southey. 


THE   SECOND   BATTLE   OF  MARENGO. 


It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  of  the 
nineteen  thousand  men  who  had  begun  fighting 
at  five  in  the  morning  there  were,  within  a 
radius  of  two  leagues,  hardly  eight  thousand 
infantry,  a  thousand  horse,  and  six  serviceable 
cannon  remaining.  A  quarter  of  the  army  was  hors 
de  combat,  and  more  than  another  quarter,  for  want 
of  vehicles,  was  engaged  in  transporting  the 
wounded  ;  for  Bonaparte  had  given  the  order  that 
they  were  not  to  be  abandoned.  The  whole  force 
was  retreating,  save  for  General  Carra  Saint-Cyr, 
who  was  isolated  in  the  village  of  Castel-Ceriolo,  and 
was  separated  by  more  than  a  league  from  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  Another  half-hour,  and  it  was 
clear  on  all  sides  that  the  retreat  was  becoming  a 
rout.  At  this  moment  an  aide-de-camp  came  up  at 
full  speed.  He  had  been  sent  on  in  advance  of  the 
division  under  Desaix,  on  whom  depended  at  this 
hour,  not  only  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  but  the 
whole  destiny  of  France,  to  announce  that  the  head 
of  Desaix's  columns  were  appearing  on  the  brow  of 
San-Giuliano.  Bonaparte  turned  round,  saw  the 
dust  that  heralded  his  approach,  cast  a  final  glance 
along  the  whole  line,  and  cried,  "  Halt !  " 

The  electric  word  ran  along  the  battle  front ;  the 
whole  force  came  to  a  standstill. 
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At  this  moment  Desaix  came  up,  in  advance 
of  his  division  by  quarter  of  an  hour.  Bonaparte 
showed  him  the  plain,  heaped  with  dead,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  battle.  Desaix 
took  in  everything  at  a  glance. 

"  I  think  that  it  is  lost/'  he  said.  Then  pulling 
out  his  watch,  he  continued,  6  4  But  it  is  only  three 
o'clock,  and  we  have  still  time  to  win  another." 

"  That  is  my  opinion,"  Bonaparte  laconically 
answered;  "my  troops  are  arranged  for  the 
purpose." 

And,  indeed,  the  second  act  of  the  day,  or  rather 
the  second  battle  of  Marengo,  as  Desaix  called  it, 
was  here  about  to  begin. 

Bonaparte  passed  along  the  front  of  the  line, 
which  had  wheeled  to  the  rear,  and  now  stretched 
from  San-Giuliano  to  Castel-Ceriolo.  "  Comrades !  " 
he  called,  while  the  bullets  ploughed  up  the  earth 
under  the  legs  of  his  horse,  "we.  have  made  one 
step  too  far  back;  the  moment  has  come  to 
advance.  Remember  that  it  is  my  habit  to  make  my 
bed  on  the  field  of  battle." 

On  all  sides  shouts  of  "  Vive  Bonaparte  ;  vive  le 
premier  consul!"  arose,  and  died  away  before  the 
rattle  of  the  drums  beating  the  advance.  The 
different  corps  of  the  army  were  then  arranged  in 
echelon  in  the  following  order :  General  Carra 
Saint-Cyr  still  occupied  the  village  of  Castel- 
Ceriolo,  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  army  turned, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  enemy  to 
capture  him.  Next  to  him  came  the  second 
brigade  of  Monnier's  division,  and  the  grenadiers  of 
the  consular  guard,  who  had  withstood,  alone,  the 
whole  body  of  General  Elsnitz'  army.  Then  came 
the  two  divisions  of  Lannes  ;  then  that  of  Bourdet, 
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which  so  far  had  not  joined  battle.  At  its  head  was 
General  Desaix,  who  laughingly  exclaimed  that  he 
was  unlucky,  for  after  two  years  in  Egypt  the 
Austrian  bullets  still  had  not  made  his  acquaintance. 
Last  of  all  came  the  two  divisions  of  Gardanne  and 
Chamberliac,  who  had  received  the  most  severe 
punishment  throughout  the  day,  and  who  had 
barely  fifteen  hundred  men  left.  All  these  divisions 
were  arranged  diagonally,  in  a  line  behind  one 
another. 

The  cavalry  formed  the  second  line,  ready  to 
charge  in  between  the  gaps  left  by  the  infantry. 
General  Champeaux's  brigade  used  the  Tortonne 
road  as  its  base ;  General  Kellermann's  was  in  the 
centre,  between  the  division  of  Lannes  and  that  of 
Bourdet. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrians,  who  had  not  seen  our 
reinforcements,  and  thought  the  day  theirs,  still 
continued  to  advance  in  good  order.  A  column  of 
grenadiers,  five  thousand  strong,  commanded  by 
General  Zach,  debouched  along  the  high  road  and 
charged  Bourdet's  division,  which  covered  San- 
Giuliano.  Bonaparte  arranged  a  battery  of  fifteen 
pieces,  which  had  just  come  up,  to  mask  Bourdet's 
division.  Then  by  a  single  command,  shouted 
along  a  line  a  league  in  length,  he  ordered  all  to 
advance.  Such  was  the  general  command ;  the 
individual  orders  were  as  follows  :  Carra  Saint- Cyr 
was  to  leave  the  village  of  Castel-Ceriolo,  rout  all 
who  might  care  to  oppose  him,  gain  possession  of 
the  bridges  over  the  Bormida  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Austrians.  General  Marmont  was  to  unmask 
his  artillery  when  they  had  come  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  enemy.  Kellermann,  with  his  strong  force  of 
cavalry,  was  to  make  one  of  those  breaches  that  he 
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knew  so  well  how  to  effect  in  the  opposing  line ; 
while  Desaix,  with  his  fresh  troops,  was  to  destroy 
the  grenadier  column  of  General  Zach.  Finally, 
Champeaux,  with  his  light  cavalry,  was  to  see  at  the 
same  time  that  the  claimants  of  victory  beat  a 
retreat. 

The  orders  were  carried  out  as  soon  as  given ;  in 
a  single  movement  our  troops  resumed  the  offensive  ; 
the  wThole  line  resounded  with  the  rattle  of 
musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon;  the  terrible 
sound  of  the  charge  was  heard,  amid  the  strains  of  the 
Marseillaise,  as  each  commander  arrived  at  the  turn 
of  the  defiling,  ready  to  enter  the  plain.  Marmont's 
battery  unmasked  and  vomited  fire;  Kellermann 
dashed  forward  with  his  cuirassiers,  and  passed 
through  the  two  lines;  Desaix,  leaping  ditches, 
clearing  hedges,  reached  a  little  knoll,  to  fall  just  as 
he  turned  round  to  see  if  his  division  was  following. 
Instead  of  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers  being  lessened 
by  his  death,  it  was  doubled ;  General  Bourdet  took 
his  place  and  charged  the  column  of  grenadiers, 
who  received  him  with  fixed  bayonets.  At  this 
moment  Kellermann,  who,  as  we  have  said,  had 
already  penetrated  both  lines,  turned  round  to  see 
Bourdet's  division  in  conflict  with  this  immovable 
mass,  which  it  could  not  budge.  Charging  in  on 
the  flank,  he  forced  his  way  through  the  breach, 
opened,  and  split  it  up,  and  crushed  it  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  the  five  thousand  grenadiers  were 
smashed,  routed,  and  scattered.  They  vanished 
like  smoke,  blasted,  destroyed.  General  Zach  and 
his  staff-officer  were  made  prisoners ;  they  were  all 
that  was  left. 

Thereupon  the  enemy  in  their  turn  would  have 
launched  their  vast  cavalry  force,  but  were  stopped 
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short  by  the  continual  musket  fire,  the  devouring 
grape-shot,  and  the  terrible  bayonets.  Murat 
manoeuvred  on  the  flank  with  two  light  pieces  and 
a  galloping  howitzer  that  dealt  out  death.  At  this 
moment  a  caisson  exploded  among  the  Austrian  ranks 
and  increased  the  confusion.  It  was  for  this  that 
General  Champeaux  was  waiting  with  his  cavalry. 
Dashing  forward,  and  concealing  his  small  numbers 
by  a  clever  movement,  he  penetrated  the  enemy  to 
the  uttermost  line ;  Gardanne's  and  Chamberliac's 
divisions,  with  the  day-long  retreat  heavy  upon  their 
minds,  fell  on  them  with  all  the  heat  of  vengeance. 
Lannes  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  two  army 
corps  and  advanced  upon  them  with  the  cry, 
"  Montebello !  Montebello !  "  Bonaparte  was  every- 
where. And  then  the  whole  force  wavered,  recoiled, 
disbanded ;  the  Austrian  generals  in  vain  tried  to 
stem  the  retreat.  The  retreat  became  a  rout ;  the 
French  divisions  cleared  in  one  half-hour  the  plain 
that  they  had  defended,  foot  by  foot,  for  four  hours. 

The  enemy  only  pulled  up  at  Marengo,  and  there 
re-formed  under  the  fire  of  the  sharpshooters  that 
General  Carra  Saint- Cyr  had  thrown  across  from 
Castel-Ceriolo  to  the  stream  at  Barbotta.  But 
Bourdet's  division,  and  those  of  Gardanne  and 
Chamberliac,  pursued  them  in  turn  from  street  to 
street,  square  to  square,  house  to  house.  Marengo 
was  carried.  The  Austrians  fell  back  on  the 
position  of  Pedra-Buona,  where  they  were  attacked 
on  one  side  by  the  three  divisions  raging  in  their 
course,  and  on  the  other  by  the  half-brigade  of 
Carra  Saint-Cyr.  By  nine  in  the  evening  Pedra- 
Buona  was  carried,  and  the  divisions  of  Gardanne 
and  Chamberliac  had  regained  their  morning's 
position.     The  enemy  fled  towards  the  bridges 
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to  cross  the  Bormida,  where  they  found  Carra 
Saint-Cyr,  who  had  forestalled  them.  Then  they 
searched  for  fords  and  crossed  the  river  under  the 
fire  of  the  whole  French  line,  which  did  not  cease 
till  ten  in  the  evening.  The  remains  of  the  Austrian 
army  regained  their  camp  at  Alexandria,  while  the 
French  bivouacked  before  the  entrenchments  at  the 
head  of  the  bridge.  The  day  had  cost  the  Austrians 
four  thousand  five  hundred  dead,  eight  thousand 
wounded,  seven  thousand  prisoners,  twelve  colours, 
and  thirty  pieces. 

Perhaps  fortune  has  never  showed  two  such 
different  faces  in  one  and  the  same  day.  At  two 
in  the  afternoon  there  was  the  defeat  and  its 
disastrous  consequences  ;  at  five  victory  had  proved 
faithful  once  again  to  the  colours  of  Arcole  and 
Lodi ;  at  ten  Italy  was  reconquered  at  a  single 
blow,  and  the  throne  of  France  was  in  sight. 


Dumas. 


THE  WOMEN'S  INSURRECTION: 


FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

In  squalid  garret,  on  Monday  morning,  Maternity 
awakes,  to  hear  children  weeping  for  bread. 
Maternity  must  forth  to  the  streets,  to  the  herb- 
markets  and  bakers'  queues;  meets  there  with 
hunger-stricken  Maternity,  sympathetic,  exaspera- 
tive.  O  we  unhappy  women!  But,  instead  of 
bakers'  queues,  why  not  to  aristocrats'  palaces,  the 
root  of  the  matter  ?  Allons  I  Let  us  assemble. 
To  the  H6tel-de-Ville ;  to  Versailles;  to  the 
Lanterne ! 

In  one  of  the  guard-houses  of  the  Quartier  Saint  - 
Eustache  "  a  young  woman  "  seizes  a  drum — for 
how  shall  National  Guards  give  fire  on  women,  on 
a  young  woman  ?  The  young  woman  seizes  the 
drum,  sets  forth  beating  it,  "  uttering  cries  relative 
to  the  dearth  of  grains."  Descend,  O  mothers ; 
descend,  ye  Judiths,  to  food  and  revenge!  All 
women  gather  and  go ;  crowds  storm  all  stairs,  force 
out  all  women  :  the  Female  Insurrectionary  Force, 
according  to  Camille,  resembles  the  English  Naval 
one ;  there  is  a  universal  "  press  of  women."  Robust 
Dames  of  the  Halle,  slim  mantua-makers,  assiduous, 
risen  with  the  dawn  ;  ancient  Virginity  tripping  to 
matins  ;  the  housemaid,  with  early  broom  :  all  must 
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go.  Rouse  ye,  O  women ;  the  laggard  men  will  not 
act ;  they  say,  we  ourselves  may  act ! 

And  so,  like  snowbreak  from  the  mountains,  for 
every  staircase  is  a  melted  brook,  it  storms, 
tumultuous,  wild-shrilling,  towards  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville.  Tumultuous,  with  or  without  drum-music  ; 
for  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine  also  has  tucked  up 
its  gown;  and  with  besom-staves,  fire-irons,  and 
even  rusty  pistols  (void  of  ammunition),  is  flowing 
on.  Sound  of  it  flies,  with  a  velocity  of  sound,  to 
the  utmost  barriers.  By  seven  o'clock,  on  this  raw 
October  morning,  fifth  of  the  month,  the  Town- 
hall  will  see  wonders.  Nay,  as  chance  would  have 
it,  a  male  party  are  already  there,  clustering 
tumultuously  round  some  National  Patrol  and  a 
baker  who  has  been  seized  with  short  weights. 
They  are  there  ;  and  have  even  lowered  the  rope  of 
the  Lanterne.  So  that  the  official  persons  have  to 
smuggle  forth  the  short- weighing  baker  by  backdoors, 
and  even  send  "to  all  the  Districts"  for  more  force. 

Grand  it  was,  says  Camille,  to  see  so  many 
Judiths,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  of  them  in  all, 
rushing  out  to  search  into  the  root  of  the  matter ! 
How  unfrightful  it  must  have  been  ;  ludicro-terrific, 
and  most  unmanageable.  At  such  hour  the  over- 
watched Three  Hundred  are  not  yet  stirring :  none 
but  some  clerks,  a  company  of  National  Guards, 
and  M.  de  Gouvion,  the  Major-General.  Gouvion 
has  fought  in  America  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  ; 
a  man  of  no  inconsiderable  heart,  but  deficient  in 
head.  He  is,  for  the  moment,  in  his  back  apart- 
ment, assuaging  Usher  Maillard,  the  Bastille  ser- 
geant, who  has  come,  as  too  many  do,  with  "  repre- 
sentations." The  assuagement  is  still  incomplete 
when  our  Judiths  arrive. 
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The  National  Guards  form  on  the  outer  stairs, 
with  levelled  bayonets;  the  ten  thousand  Judiths 
press  up,  resistless;  with  obtestations,  with  out- 
spread hands — merely  to  speak  to  the  Mayor.  The 
rear  forces  them ;  nay,  from  male  hands  in  the  rear, 
stones  already  fly  ;  the  National  Guard  must  do  one 
of  two  things :  sweep  the  Place  de  Greve  with 
cannon,  or  else  open  to  right  and  left.  They  open ; 
the  living  deluge  rushes  in.  Through  all  rooms  and 
cabinets,  upwards  to  the  topmost  belfry  ;  ravenous, 
seeking  arms,  seeking  Mayors,  seeking  justice; 
while,  again,  the  better-dressed  speak  kindly  to  the 
clerks ;  point  out  the  misery  of  these  poor  women ; 
also  their  ailments,  some  even  of  an  interesting  sort. 

Poor  M.  de  Gouvion  is  shiftless  in  this  extremity; 
a  man  shiftless,  perturbed,  who  will  one  day  commit 
suicide.  How  happy  for  him  that  Usher  Maillard 
the  shifty  was  there,  at  the  moment,  though  making 
representations !  Fly  back,  thou  shifty  Maillard  : 
seek  the  Bastille  Company ;  and  O  return  fast  with 
it ;  above  all,  with  thy  own  shifty  head !  For, 
behold,  the  Judiths  can  find  no  Mayor  or  Municipal ; 
scarcely,  in  the  topmost  belfry,  can  they  find  poor 
Abb6  Lefevre  the  Powder-distributor.  Him,  for 
want  of  a  better,  they  suspend  there — in  the  pale 
morning  light,  over  the  top  of  all  Paris,  which 
swims  in  one's  failing  eyes — a  horrible  end  ?  Nay, 
the  rope  broke,  as  French  ropes  often  did ;  or  else  an 
Amazon  cut  it.  Abbe  Lefevre  falls,  some  twenty 
feet,  rattling  among  the  leads ;  and  lives  long  years 
after,  though  always  with  "a  tremblement  in  the 
limbs." 

And  now  doors  fly  under  hatchets ;  the  Judiths 
have  broken  the  Armoury ;  have  seized  guns  and  can- 
nons, three  money-bags,  paper-heaps ;  torches  flare : 
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in  a  few  minutes  our  brave  H6tel-de-Ville,  which 
dates  from  the  Fourth  Henry,  will,  with  all  that  it 
holds,  be  in  flames !  In  flames  truly, — were  it  not 
that  Usher  Maillard,  swift  of  foot,  shifty  of  head, 
has  returned. 

Maillard,  of  his  own  motion — for  Gouvion  or  the 
rest  would  not  even  sanction  him — snatches  a  drum ; 
descends  the  Porch-stairs,  ran-tan,  beating  sharp, 
with  loud  rolls,  his  Rogues'  March:  To  Versailles! 
Allons;  a  Versailles!  As  men  beat  on  kettle  or 
warming-pan,  when  angry  she-bees,  or  say  flying 
desperate  wasps,  are  to  be  hived ;  and  the  desperate 
insects  hear  it,  and  cluster  round  it — simply  as 
round  a  guidance,  where  there  was  none:  so  now 
these  Menads  round  shifty  Maillard,  Riding-Usher 
of  the  Chatelet.  The  axe  pauses  uplifted ;  Abbe 
Lefevre  is  left  half-hanged ;  from  the  belfry  down- 
wards all  vomits  itself.  What  rub-a-dub  is  that  ? 
Stanislas  Maillard,  Bastille  hero,  will  lead  us  to 
Versailles  ?  Joy  to  thee,  Maillard;  blessed  art  thou 
above  Riding- Ushers.    Away,  then,  away  ! 

The  seized  cannon  are  yoked  with  seized  cart- 
horses: brown-locked  Demoiselle  Theroigne,  with 
pike  and  helmet,  sits  there  as  gunneress,  "with 
haughty  eye  and  serene  fair  countenance  "  ;  compar- 
able, some  think,  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  or  even 
recalling  "  the  idea  of  Pallas  Athene."  Maillard  (for 
his  drum  still  rolls)  is,  by  heaven-rending  acclama- 
tion, admitted  General.  Maillard  hastens  the 
languid  march.  Maillard,  beating  rhythmic,  with 
sharp  ran-tan,  all  along  the  Quais,  leads  forward, 
with  difficulty,  his  Menadic  host.  Such  a  host — 
marched  not  in  silence  !  The  bargeman  pauses  on 
the  river;  all  wagoners  and  coach-drivers  fly; 
men  peer  from  windows — not  women,  lest  they  be 
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pressed.  Sight  of  sights:  Bacchantes,  in  these 
ultimate  Formalised  Ages !  Bronze  Henri  looks 
on,  from  his  Pont-Neuf ;  the  Monarchic  Louvre, 
Medicean  Tuileries  see  a  day  like  none  heretofore 
seen. 

And  now  Maillard  has  his  Menads  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  (Fields  Tartarean  rather) ;  and  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville  has  suffered  comparatively  nothing.  Broken 
doors ;  an  Abbe  Lefevre,  who  shall  never  more 
distribute  powder ;  three  sacks  of  money,  most  part 
of  which  (for  Sansculottism,  though  famishing,  is 
not  without  honour)  shall  be  returned :  this  is  all 
the  damage.  Great  Maillard  !  A  small  nucleus  of 
Order  is  round  his  drum ;  but  its  outskirts  fluctuate, 
like  the  mad  ocean  :  for  Rascality,  male  and  female, 
is  flowing  in  on  him,  from  the  four  winds  :  guidance 
there  is  none  but  in  his  single  head  and  two  drum- 
sticks. 

O  Maillard,  when,  since  War  first  was,  had 
General  of  Force  such  a  task  before  him  as  thou 
this  day?  Walter  the  Penniless  still  touches  the 
feeling  heart ;  but  then  Walter  had  sanction ;  had 
space  to  turn  in ;  and  also  his  Crusaders  were  of  the 
male  sex.  Thou,  this  day,  disowned  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  art  General  of  Menads.  Their  inarticulate 
frenzy  thou  must,  on  the  spur  of  the  instant,  render 
into  articulate  words,  into  actions  that  are  not 
frantic.  Fail  in  it,  this  way  or  that  ?  Pragmatical 
Officiality,  with  its  penalties  and  law-books,  waits 
before  thee:  Menads  storm  behind.  If  such  hewed 
off  the  melodious  head  of  Orpheus  and  hurled  it 
into  the  Peneus  waters,  what  may  they  not  make  of 
thee — thee  rhythmic  merely,  with  no  music  but  a 
sheepskin  drum  ?  Maillard  did  not  fail.  Remark- 
able Maillard,  if  fame  were  not  an  accident,  and 
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History  a  distillation  of  Rumour,  how  remarkable 
wert  thou ! 

On  the  Elysian  Fields  there  is  pause  and  fluctua- 
tion ;  but,  for  Maillard,  no  return.  He  persuades 
his  Menads,  clamorous  for  arms  and  the  Arsenal, 
that  no  arms  are  in  the  Arsenal ;  that  an  unarmed 
attitude,  and  petition  to  a  National  Assembly,  will 
be  the  best;  he  hastily  nominates  or  sanctions 
generalesses,  captains  of  tens  and  fifties;  and  so, 
in  loosest  flowing  order,  to  the  rhythm  of  some 
"eight  drums"  (having  laid  aside  his  own),  with  the 
Bastille  Volunteers  bringing  up  his  rear,  once  more 
takes  the  road. 

Chaillot,  which  will  promptly  yield  baked  loaves, 
is  not  plundered ;  nor  are  the  Sevres  Potteries 
broken.  The  old  arches  of  Sevres  Bridge  echo  under 
Menadic  feet ;  Seine  River  gushes  on  with  its  per- 
petual murmur ;  and  Paris  flings  after  us  the  boom 
of  tocsin  and  alarm-drum — inaudible,  for  the  present, 
amid  shrill-sounding  hosts,  and  the  splash  of  rainy 
weather.  To  Meudon,  to  Saint-Cloud,  on  both 
hands,  the  report  of  them  has  gone  abroad;  and 
hearths,  this  evening,  will  have  a  topic.  The  press 
of  women  still  continues,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  all  Eve's 
Daughters,  mothers  that  are,  or  that  ought  to  be. 
No  carriage -lady,  were  it  with  never  such  hysterics, 
but  must  dismount,  in  the  mud  roads,  in  her  silk 
shoes,  and  walk.  In  this  manner,  amid  wild  October 
weather,  they,  a  wild  unwinged  stork-flight,  through 
the  astonished  country  wend  their  way.  Travellers 
of  all  sorts  they  stop — especially  travellers  or  couriers 
from  Paris.  Deputy  Lechapelier,  in  his  elegant 
vesture,  from  his  elegant  vehicle,  looks  forth  amazed 
through  his  spectacles,  apprenhensive  for  life ; 
states  eagerly  that  he  is  Patriot-Deputy  Lechapelier, 
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and  even  Old-President  Lechapelier,  who  presided 
on  the  Night  of  Pentecost,  and  is  original  member 
of  the  Breton  Club.  Thereupon  "  rises  huge  shout 
of  Vive  Lechapelier,  and  several  armed  persons 
sprang  up  behind  and  before  to  escort  him." 

Nevertheless,  news,  despatches  from  Lafayette,  or 
vague  noise  of  rumour,  have  pierced  through,  by  side 
roads.  In  the  National  Assembly — while  all  is  busy 
discussing  the  order  of  the  day,  regretting  that 
there  should  be  Anti-National  Repasts  in  Opera 
Halls,  that  his  Majesty  should  still  hesitate  about 
accepting  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  hang  conditions 
and  peradventures  on  them — Mirabeau  steps  up  to 
the  President,  experienced  Mounier  as  it  chanced  to 
be,  and  articulates,  in  bass  undertone:  "Mounier, 
Paris  marche  sur  nous  (Paris  is  marching  on  us)." 
"  May  be  (Je  n'en  sais  rien)  !  "  "  Believe  it  or  dis- 
believe it,  that  is  not  my  concern ;  but  Paris,  I  say, 
is  marching  on  us.  Fall  suddenly  unwell ;  go  over 
to  the  Chateau;  tell  them  this.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose."  "  Paris  marching  on  us?" 
responds  Mounier,  with  an  atrabilious  accent.  "  Well, 
so  much  the  better  !  We  shall  the  sooner  be  a 
Republic."  Mirabeau  quits  him,  as  one  quits  an 
experienced  President  getting  blindfold  into  deep 
waters;  and  the  order  of  the  day  continues  as 
before. 

Yes,  Paris  is  marching  on  us;  and  more  than 
the  women  of  Paris  !  Scarcely  was  Maillard  gone, 
when  M.  de  Gouvion's  message  to  all  the  Districts, 
and  such  tocsin  and  drumming  of  the  generate, 
began  to  take  effect.  Armed  National  Guards  for 
every  District ;  especially  the  Grenadiers  of  the 
Centre,  who  are  our  old  Gardes  Fran9aises,  arrive, 
in  quick  sequence,  on  the  Place  de  Greve.  An 
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"  immense  people  "  is  there  ;  Saint-Antoine,  with 
pike  and  rusty  firelock,  is  all  crowding  thither,  be  it 
welcome  or  unwelcome.  The  Centre  Grenadiers 
are  received  with  cheering :  <tf  It  is  not  cheers  that  we 
want,"  answer  they  gloomily ;  "the  Nation  has  been 
insulted ;  to  arms,  and  come  with  us  for  orders !  ft 
Ha,  sits  the  wind  so  ?  Patriotism  and  Patrollotism 
are  now  one  ! 

The  Three  Hundred  have  assembled ;  "  All  the 
Committees  are  in  activity  "  ;  Lafayette  is  dictating 
despatches  for  Versailles,  when  a  deputation  of  the 
Centre  Grenadiers  introduces  itself  to  him.  The 
deputation  makes  military  obeisance;  and  thus 
speaks,  not  without  a  kind  of  thought  in  it :  "  Mon 
General,  we  are  deputed  by  the  Six  Companies  of 
Grenadiers.  We  do  not  think  you  a  traitor,  but  we 
think  the  Government  betrays  you  ;  it  is  time  that 
this  end.  We  cannot  turn  our  bayonets  against 
women  crying  to  us  for  bread.  The  people  are 
miserable,  the  source  of  the  mischief  is  at  Versailles  ; 
we  must  go  seek  the  King,  and  bring  him  to  Paris. 
We  must  exterminate  (exterminer)  the  Regiment  de 
Flandre  and  the  Gardes-du-Corps,  who  have  dared 
to  trample  on  the  National  Cockade.  If  the  King 
be  too  weak  to  wear  his  crown,  let  him  lay  it  down. 
You  will  crown  his  son,  you  will  name  a  Council  of 
Regency :  and  all  will  go  better."  Reproachful 
astonishment  paints  itself  on  the  face  of  Lafayette ; 
speaks  itself  from  his  eloquent  chivalrous  lips  :  in 
vain.  "  My  General,  we  would  shed  the  last  drop 
of  our  blood  for  you  !  but  the  root  of  the  mischief  is 
at  Versailles;  we  must  go  and  bring  the  King  to 
Paris  ;  all  the  people  wish  it,  tout  le  fieuple  le  veut." 

My  General  descends  to  the  outer  staircase,  and 
harangues  once  more  in  vain.    "  To  Versailles !  To 
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Versailles  !  "  Mayor  Bailly,  sent  for  through  floods 
of  Sansculottism,  attempts  academic  oratory  from 
his  gilt  state-coach ;  realises  nothing  but  infinite 
hoarse  cries  of  :  "  Bread  !  To  Versailles  !  " — and 
madly  shrinks  within  doors.  Lafayette  mounts  the 
white  charger ;  and  again  harangues,  and  re- 
harangues  :  with  eloquence,  with  firmness,  indignant 
demonstration ;  with  all  things  but  persuasion. 
"  To  Versailles  !  To  Versailles  !  "  So  lasts  it,  hour 
after  hour — for  the  space  of  half  a  day. 

The  great  Scipio-Americanus  can  do  nothing  ;  not 
so  much  as  escape.  "  Morbleu,  mon  General"  cry 
the  Grenadiers  serrying  their  ranks  as  the  white 
charger  makes  a  motion  that  way,  "  you  will  not 
leave  us,  you  will  abide  with  us !  "  A  perilous 
juncture :  Mayor  Bailly  and  the  Municipals  sit 
quaking  within  doors ;  my  General  is  prisoner  with- 
out ;  the  Place  de  Greve,  with  its  thirty  thousand 
Regulars,  its  whole  irregular  Saint-Antoine  and 
Saint- Marceau,  is  one  minatory  mass  of  clear  or 
rusty  steel ;  all  hearts  set,  with  a  moody  fixedness, 
on  one  object.  Moody,  fixed  are  all  hearts  :  tranquil 
is  no  heart — if  it  be  not  that  of  the  white  charger 
who  paws  there,  with  arched  neck,  composedly 
champing  his  bit,  as  if  no  World,  with  its  Dynasties 
and  Eras,  v/ere  now  rushing  down.  The  drizzly 
day  bends  westward ;  the  cry  is  still :  "  To 
Versailles ! " 

Nay,  now,  borne  from  afar,  come  quite  sinister 
cries :  hoarse,  reverberating  in  long-drawn  hollow 
murmurs,  with  syllables  too  like  those  of  "  Lanterne  !  " 
Or  else,  irregular  Sansculottism  may  be  marching 
off,  of  itself ;  with  pikes,  nay,  with  cannon.  The 
inflexible  Scipio  does  at  length,  by  aide-de-camp, 
ask  of  the  Municipals :  Whether  or  not  he  may  go  ? 
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A  letter  is  handed  out  to  him,  over  armed  heads ; 
sixty  thousand  faces  flash  fixedly  on  his,  there  is 
stillness  and  no  bosom  breathes,  till  he  have  read. 
By  Heaven,  he  grows  suddenly  pale !  Do  the 
Municipals  permit  ?  "  Permit  and  even  order  " 
— since  he  can  no  other.  Clangour  of  approval 
rends  the  welkin.  To  your  ranks,  then;  let  us 
march  ! 

It  is,  as  we  compute,  towards  three  in  the  after- 
noon. Indignant  National  Guards  may  dine  for 
once  from  their  haversack :  dined  or  undined,  they 
march  with  one  heart.  Paris  flings  up  her  windows, 
claps  hands,  as  the  Avengers,  with  their  shrilling 
drums  and  shalms  tramp  by  :  she  will  then  sit  pen- 
sive, apprehensive,  and  pass  rather  a  sleepless  night. 
On  the  white  charger,  Lafayette,  in  the  slowest 
possible  manner,  going  and  coming,  and  eloquently 
haranguing  among  the  ranks,  rolls  onward  with  his 
thirty  thousand.  Saint-Antoine,  with  pike  and 
cannon,  has  preceded  him  ;  a  mixed  multitude  of  all 
and  of  no  arms  hovers  on  his  flanks  and  skirts; 
the  country  once  more  pauses  agape :  Paris  marche 
sur  nous. 


Carlyle. 
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French  Revolution,  1793. 

The  whole  night  long  the  feverishness  caused  by 
yesterday's  events  lasted,  until  at  last,  towards  morn- 
ing, my  imagination  quieted  down,  and  I  fell  asleep. 
I  was  aroused  by  the  landlady,  who  brought  me  a 
letter.  Madame  Benoist  wrote  to  thank  me  for  my 
warning  and  to  tell  me  that  she  was  safe.  She  im- 
plored me  to  do  all  I  could  to  save  her  husband,  giving 
the  names  of  the  people  she  had  already  seen,  and 
on  whose  help  she  relied.  The  letter  restored  my 
courage,  for  it  gave  me  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I 
determined  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  the  trust 
placed  in  me,  no  matter  what  dangers  had  to  be 
faced.  However,  as  I  did  not  know  quite  how  to 
set  about  my  task,  I  went  to  Dufour's  house,  and 
found  him  this  time  at  home.  My  faith  in  him  was 
complete,  so  I  told  him  all  that  had  happened,  and 
asked  his  advice. 

"  How  can  I  give  you  advice,"  he  replied,  "at  a 
time  when  all  that  prudence  and  reason  can  devise  is 
useless,  when  all  that  should  destroy  you  is  the 
means  of  salvation,  all  that  should  save  the  means 
of  destruction  ?  Has  citizen  Benoist  himself  no 
means  of  averting  the  fate  that  threatens  him  ?  We 
must  see  him  and  ask  him." 

"  But  how  can  we  manage  to  see  him  ?  " 
157 
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"  I  know  the  jailer,  Lagueze ;  perhaps  he  will 
allow  us  to  communicate  with  the  prisoner.' * 
"  Then  let  us  start  at  once." 
"  Come,"  said  Dufour. 

Together  we  turned  our  steps  towards  the 
Bouffai.  On  arrival,  I  saw  that  the  place  was 
crowded  with  a  throng  of  people  who  were  seated, 
some  eating,  some  working,  some  talking  peacefully. 
There  were  rows  of  benches  like  those  in  our 
churches,  some  inscribed  with  names,  others  to 
let  by  the  hour.  In  the  centre  stood  the  scaffold, 
on  a  great  basin,  covered  with  a  crimson  cloth. 
My  companion  told  me  that  this  finishing  touch 
was  the  result  of  the  demands  of  the  inhabitants 
whose  shops  had  been  previously  swimming  in 
blood. 

"  There  you  are,"  said  he,  "  this  is  the  place  to 
meet  and  chatter — in  a  circle  round  the  guillotine. 
Whole  families  come  here ;  the  women  bring  their 
sewing  as  if  on  a  neighbourly  call ;  the  nurses  lead 
the  children  here  that  they  have  to  take  out  for 
walks.  Not  revenge,  but  emotion,  is  the  object  of 
their  quest  on  this  spot.  This  is  the  circus  where 
the  sovereign  people  watch  the  Christians  going  to 
their  death.  You  will  hear  them  applaud  those 
who  march  proudly  to  the  ladder,  and  hiss  those 
who  tremble.  Save  for  a  few  this  mob  has  no 
hates,  no  violent  passions ;  they  are  not  so  much 
enemies  as  connoisseurs  who  come  to  judge,  or 
curious  folk  who  come  to  amuse  themselves." 

We  had  now  reached  the  prison  ;  the  authorities 
agreed  without  much  difficulty  to  lead  us  to  the  cell 
of  citizen  Benoist.  We  followed  the  jailer  through 
a  long,  dark  corridor ;  on  either  side  the  murmur  of 
voices  and  indistinct  groans  made  themselves  heard. 
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At  last  Lagueze  opened  a  door  and  said  to  us, 
"  This  is  the  place."  I  would  have  entered,  but  a  puff 
of  fetid  vapour  suddenly  enveloped  me,  and  feeling 
faint,  I  leant  against  the  wall.  Dufour  took  me  by 
the  arm  and  proposed  that  we  should  go  back ;  I 
refused,  and  made  forward,  staggering.  Everything 
floated  before  my  eyes  as  in  a  dream ;  I  vaguely 
perceived  forms,  stretched  out  on  the  ground  on 
straw  bedding,  of  men,  women  and  children ;  they 

seemed  to  be  motionless   However,  as  I 

reached  the  end  of  the  chamber,  I  saw  some  among 
them  moving ;  a  breath  of  purer  air  was  coming  in 
through  a  window  half  walled  up.  I  began  to  revive. 
In  the  same  instant  I  recognised  Benoist  and  ran 
towards  him. 

"  Are  you  looking  for  me  ?  "  he  asked.  I  an- 
swered "  Yes."  He  asked  about  his  wife ;  I  told 
him  what  had  happened.  On  learning  that  she  had 
nearly  been  arrested  he  uttered  a  groan. 

"  See  that  she  goes  away,"  he  said  to  me ;  "  in 
heaven's  name  let  us  leave  Nantes.  She  might  be 
discovered,  and  you  do  not  know  what  the  dens  of 
Carrier  are.  .  .  .  Look  !"  he  added,  pointing  out  the 
long  line  of  motionless  bodies  that  I  had  already 
noticed,  "  there  are  only  four  souls  alive  here. 
There  on  the  straw  litter,  every  place  is  filled  by  a 
corpse !  .  .  .  Well,  those  who  arrive  this  evening  or 
to-morrow  will  make  their  beds  on  these  bodies 
and  will  themselves,  in  a  few  days,  serve  as 
couches  for  newcomers.  In  this  way  they  pile  up 
this  rotting  humanity  until  the  jailers  cannot  open 
the  dens  without  dying.  Those  who  used  formerly 
to  carry  away  the  corpses  refuse  to  do  so  now,  for 
they  know  that  they  cannot  touch  them  without 
catching  the  disease  which  has  killed  them.    A  while 
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ago  forty  prisoners  nevertheless  undertook  this  peril- 
ous task  in  exchange  for  their  liberty ;  thirty  perished, 
and  once  the  prisons  were  purged,  the  rest  were 
guillotined.  You  are  aware  of  what  they  said  about 
our  insolence  to  the  committee.  If  the  compagnie 
Marat  is  to  be  trusted,  we  swim  in  riches,  trample 
underfoot  the  sustenance  with  which  we  are  provided, 
while  the  true  patriots  die  of  hunger  !  Well,  do  you 
know  what  our  diet  is  ?  A  half  pound  of  bread 
mingled  with  straw,  and  a  half-pound  of  rice  which 
they  refuse  to  cook  for  us ;  moreover,  for  two  days 
they  have  forgotten  to  distribute  this  among  us. 
They  sell  us  the  water  that  we  need ;  children  have 
died  of  hunger  and  thirst  before  my  eyes,  ...  As 
for  the  rest,  what  is  the  good  of  disclosing  all  these 
crimes?  "  he  added,  seeing  the  horror  that  had  come 
over  us  ;  "  when  men  betray  themselves,  they  deserve 
to  be  given  over  to  the  assassins,  and  each  must 
suffer  punishment  for  the  cowardice  of  all.  As  for 
myself,  I  await  the  blow  that  will  end  my  days  with 
calmness." 

' ' 1  hope  that  we  shall  steal  you  away  from  your 
fate,"  I  replied.  "  Chance  has  helped  me  to  dis- 
cover a  man  here  who  lives  in  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  butchers,  and  whose  intervention  will  prove 
useful  to  us."  I  then  told  him  of  my  meeting  with 
Pinard,  and  how  he  had  offered  his  services.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  Dufour  acquiesced  in  his  doubt 
with  a  gesture. 

"  To  ask  for  the  freedom  of  your  friend  is  to  call 
him  to  the  butchers,"  he  said. 

"  But  if  I  do  not  ask,  his  name  will  appear  on  the 
next  list;  he  may  be  called  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
perhaps." 

"  He  must  not  answer  to  his  name."    I  looked  at 
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Dufour  in  astonishment.  "  Do  they  even  know 
whom  they  are  killing  ?  "  he  went  on,  shrugging  his 
shoulders ;  "  our  prisons  are  cattle  pens  from 
which  they  choose  haphazard.  If  a  prisoner  is  not 
forthcoming  at  the  moment  of  the  summons  those 
who  do  the  drowning  pass  on  (for  they  must  hurry 
to  catch  the  high  tide),  and  the  next  day  they  have 
forgotten  him !  Such  a  means  of  escape  seems 
extraordinary,  perhaps  impossible  ;  but  in  these  times 
what  is  the  extraordinary  but  the  probable,  the 
probable  but  the  impossible  ?  To  save  a  man  now 
neither  right,  nor  courage,  nor  devotion  is  needed, 
but  the  chance  of  a  half  legible  name  of  a  list  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  On  such  trivial  causes  depend 
the  lives  and  the  deaths  of  us  all." 

Benoist  confirmed  the  truth  of  these  remarks  by 
citing  for  us  the  case  of  a  fellow-unfortunate  who 
had  escaped  in  this  way.  I  then  made  him  promise 
to  make  every  attempt  to  hide  should  his  name  be 
called,  while  I  on  my  side  would  use  every  means  to 
secure  his  freedom.  Lagueze  came  to  warn  us  that 
it  was  time  for  us  to  withdraw ;  I  embraced  Benoist 
and  we  departed,  but  only  to  make  good  his  escape. 

Emile  Souvestre. 


I* 


BRADDOCK'S  DEFEAT. 


1755. 

Braddock  had  advanced  to  the  borders  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  formed  his  camp  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
where  he  spent  several  weeks  in  training  the  raw 
backwoodsmen  who  joined  him  into  such  discipline 
as  they  seemed  capable  of;  in  collecting  horses 
and  wagons,  which  could  only  be  had  with  the 
utmost  difficulty ;  in  railing  at  the  contractors 
who  scandalously  cheated  him ;  and  in  venting 
his  spleen  by  copious  abuse  of  the  country  and 
the  people.  All  at  length  was  ready,  and  early  in 
June,  1755,  the  army  left  civilization  behind,  and 
struck  into  the  broad  wilderness  as  a  squadron 
puts  out  to  sea. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  force  their  way  over  that 
rugged  ground,  covered  with  an  unbroken  growth 
of  forest;  and  the  difficulty  was  increased  by  the 
needless  load  of  baggage  which  encumbered  their 
march.  The  crash  of  falling  trees  resounded  in 
the  front,  where  a  hundred  axemen  laboured,  with 
ceaseless  toil,  to  hew  a  passage  for  the  army.* 
The  horses  strained  their  utmost  strength  to  drag 
the  ponderous  wagons   over  roots   and  stumps, 

*  MS.  Diary  of  the  Expedition,  in  the  British  Museum, 
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through  gullies  and  quagmires;  and  the  regular 
troops  were  daunted  by  the  depth  and  gloom  of 
the  forest  which  hedged  them  in  on  either  hand, 
and  closed  its  leafy  arches  above  their  heads.  So 
tedious  was  their  progress  that,  by  the  advice  of 
Washington,  twelve  hundred  chosen  men  moved 
on  in  advance  with  the  lighter  baggage  and 
artillery,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  army  to  follow, 
by  slower  stages,  with  the  heavy  wagons.  On  the 
eighth  of  July  the  advanced  body  reached  the 
Monongahela,  at  a  point  not  far  distant  from 
Fort  du  Quesne.  The  rocky  and  impracticable 
ground  on  the  eastern  side  debarred  their  passage, 
and  the  general  resolved  to  cross  the  river  in 
search  of  a  smoother  path,  and  recross  it  a  few 
miles  lower  down,  in  order  to  gain  the  fort.  The 
first  passage  was  easily  made,  and  the  troops 
moved,  in  glittering  array,  down  the  western 
margin  of  the  water,  rejoicing  that  their  goal  was 
well  nigh  reached,  and  the  hour  of  their  expected 
triumph  close  at  hand. 

Scouts  and  Indian  runners  had  brought  the 
tidings  of  Braddock's  approach  to  the  French 
at  Fort  du  Quesne.  Their  dismay  was  great,  and 
Contrecoeur,  the  commander,  thought  only  of  re- 
treat ;  when  Beaujeu,  a  captain  in  the  garrison, 
made  the  bold  proposal  of  leading  out  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians  to  waylay  the  English  in  the 
woods,  and  harass  or  interrupt  their  march.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  Beaujeu  hastened  to  the 
Indian  camps. 

Around  the  fort  and  beneath  the  adjacent  forest 
were  the  bark  lodges  of  savage  hordes,  whom  the 
French  had  mustered  from  far  and  near ;  Ojibwas 
and  Ottawas,  Hurons  and  Caughnawagas,  Abenakis 
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and  Delawares.  Beaujeu  called  the  warriors  to- 
gether, flung  a  hatchet  on  the  ground  before  them, 
and  invited  them  to  follow  him  out  to  battle ; 
but  the  boldest  stood  aghast  at  the  peril,  and 
none  would  accept  the  challenge.  A  second  inter- 
view took  place  with  no  better  success;  but  the 
Frenchman  was  resolved  to  carry  his  point.  "  I 
am  determined  to  go,"  he  exclaimed.  "  What,  will 
you  suffer  your  father  to  go  alone  ?  n*  His  daring 
spirit  proved  contagious.  The  warriors  hesitated 
no  longer ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  ninth 
of  July,  a  scout  ran  in  with  the  news  that  the 
English  army  was  but  a  few  miles  distant,  the 
Indian  camps  were  at  once  astir  with  the  turmoil 
of  preparation.  Chiefs  harangued  their  yelling 
followers,  braves  bedaubed  themselves  with  war- 
paint, smeared  themselves  with  grease,  hung 
feathers  in  their  scalp-locks,  and  whooped  and 
stamped  till  they  had  wrought  themselves  into  a 
delirium  of  valour. 

That  morning,  James  Smith,  an  English  prisoner, 
recently  captured  on  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania, 
stood  on  the  rampart,  and  saw  the  half-frenzied 
multitude  thronging  about  the  gateway,  where  kegs 
of  bullets  and  gunpowder  were  broken  open,  that 
each  might  help  himself  at  will.f  Then  band  after 
band  hastened  away  towards  the  forest,  followed 
and  supported  by  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 

*  Sparks,  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,  II.  473.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  President  Sparks  for  copies  of  several 
French  manuscripts,  which  throw  much  light  on  the  incidents  of  the 
battle.  These  manuscripts  are  alluded  to  in  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Washington, 

f  Smith's  Narrative.  This  interesting  account  has  been  several 
times  published.  It  may  be  found  in  Drake's  Tragedies  of  the 
Wilderness. 
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French  and  Canadians,  commanded  by  Beaujeu. 
There  were  the  Ottawas,  led  on,  it  is  said,  by  the  re- 
markable man  whose  name  stands  on  the  title  page  of 
this  history;  there  were  the  Hurons  of  Lorette  under 
their  chief,  whom  the  French  called  Athanase,*  and 
many  more,  all  keen  as  hounds  on  the  scent  of 
blood.  At  about  nine  miles  from  the  fort  they 
reached  a  spot  where  the  narrow  road  descended  to 
the  river  through  deep  and  gloomy  woods,  and 
where  two  ravines,  concealed  by  trees  and  bushes, 
seemed  formed  by  nature  for  an  ambuscade.  Here 
the  warriors  ensconced  themselves,  and,  levelling 
their  guns  over  the  edge,  lay  in  fierce  expectation, 
listening  to  the  advancing  drums  of  the  English 
army. 

It  was  past  noon  of  a  day  brightened  with  the 
clear  sunlight  of  an  American  midsummer  when 
the  forces  of  Braddock  began,  for  a  second  time,  to 
cross  the  Monongahela,  at  the  fording-place  which 
to  this  day  bears  the  name  of  their  ill-fated  leader. 
The  scarlet  columns  of  the  British  regulars,  com- 
plete in  martial  appointment,  the  rude  backwoods- 
men with  shouldered  rifles,  the  trains  of  artillery 
and  the  white-topped  wagons,  moved  on  in  long 
procession  through  the  broad  and  shallow  current, 
and  slowly  mounted  the  opposing  bank.f  Men 
were  there  whose  names  have  become  historic : 

*  "  Went  to  Lorette,  an  Indian  village  about  eight  miles  from 
Quebec.  Saw  the  Indians  at  Mass,  and  heard  them  sing  psalms 
tolerably  well — a  dance.  Got  well  acquainted  with  Athanase,  who 
was  commander  of  the  Indians  who  defeated  General  Braddock,  1755 
— a  very  sensible  fellow."  MS.  Journal  of  an  English  Gentleman 
on  a  Tour  through  Canada  in  1765. 

f  "  My  feelings  were  heightened  by  the  warm  and  glowing  narra- 
tion of  that  day's  events,  by  Dr.  Walker,  who  was  an  eye-witness. 
He  pointed  out  the  ford  where  the  army  crossed  the  Monongahela 
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Gage,  who,  twenty  years  later,  saw  his  routed 
battalions  recoil  in  disorder  from  before  the  breast- 
work on  Bunker  Hill;  Gates,  the  future  conqueror 
of  Burgoyne ;  and  one  destined  to  far  loftier  fame — 
George  Washington,  a  boy  in  years,  a  man  in  calm 
thought  and  self-ruling  wisdom. 

With  steady  and  well-ordered  march  the  troops 
advanced  into  the  great  labyrinth  of  woods  which 
shadowed  the  eastern  borders  of  the  river.  Rank 
after  rank  vanished  from  sight.  The  forest 
swallowed  them  up,  and  the  silence  of  the  wilder- 
ness sank  down  once  more  on  the  shores  and  waters 
of  the  Monongahela. 

Several  guides  and  six  light  horsemen  led  the 
way ;  a  body  of  grenadiers  was  close  behind,  and 
the  army  followed  in  such  order  as  the  rough 
ground  would  permit.*  Their  road  was  tunnelled 
through  the  forest ;  yet,  deaf  alike  to  the  voice  of 
common  sense  and  to  the  counsel  of  his  officers, 
Braddock  had  neglected  to  throw  out  scouts  in 
advance,  and  pressed  forward  in  blind  security  to 
meet  his  fate.  Leaving  behind  the  low  grounds 
which  bordered  on  the  river,  the  van  of  the  army 
was  now  ascending  a  gently-sloping  hill ;  and  here, 
well  hidden  by  the  thick  standing  columns  of  the 
forest,  by  mouldering  prostrate  trunks,  by  matted 
undergrowth,  and  long  rank  grasses,  lay  on  either 
flank  the  two  fatal  ravines  where  the  Indian  allies 

(below  Turtle  Creek,  800  yards).  A  finer  sight  could  not  have  been 
beheld — the  shining  barrels  of  the  muskets,  the  excellent  order  of  the 
men,  the  cleanliness  of  their  appearance,  the  joy  depicted  on  every 
face  at  being  so  near  Fort  du  Quesne — the  highest  object  of  their  wishes. 
The  music  re-echoed  through  the  hills.  How  brilliant  the  morning 
— how  melancholy  the  evening !  "  Letter  of  Judge  Yeates,  dated 
August,  1776.    See  Haz.,  Pa.  Reg.,  VI.  104. 

*  Plans  of  Braddock' s  March,  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College. 
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of  the  French  were  crouched  in  breathless  ambus- 
cade. No  man  saw  the  danger,  when  suddenly  a 
discordant  cry  arose  in  front,  and  a  murderous  fire 
blazed  in  the  teeth  of  the  astonished  grenadiers. 
Instinctively,  as  it  were,  the  survivors  returned  the 
volley,  and  returned  it  with  good  effect ;  for  a 
random  shot  struck  down  the  brave  Beaujeu,  and 
the  courage  of  the  assailants  was  staggered  by  his 
fall.  Dumas,  second  in  command,  rallied  them  to 
the  attack;  and  while  he,  with  the  French  and 
Canadians,  made  good  the  pass  in  front,  the 
Indians  opened  a  deadly  fire  on  the  right  and  left 
of  the  British  columns.*  In  a  few  moments  all  was 
confusion.  The  advance  guard  fell  back  on  the 
main  body,  and  every  trace  of  subordination 
vanished.  The  fire  soon  extended  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  army,  from  front  to  rear.  Scarce  an 
enemy  could  be  seen,  though  the  forest  resounded 
with  their  yells;  though  every  bush  and  tree  was 
alive  with  incessant  flashes ;  though  the  lead  flew 
like  a  hailstorm,  and  with  every  moment  the  men 
went  down  by  scores.  The  regular  troops  seemed 
bereft  of  their  senses.  They  huddled  together  in 
the  road  like  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  happy  did  he 
think  himself  who  could  wedge  his  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  and  place  a  barrier  of  human 
flesh  between  his  life  and  the  shot  of  the  ambushed 
marksmen.  Many  were  seen  eagerly  loading  their 
muskets,  and  then  firing  them  into  the  air,  or 
shooting  their  own  comrades,  in  the  insanity  of 
their  terror.  The  officers,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
played a  conspicuous  gallantry;  but  threats  and 
commands  were  wasted  alike  on  the  panic-stricken 
multitude.    It  is  said  that  at  the  outset  Braddock 


*  Sparks,  II.  473. 
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showed  signs  of  fear ;  but  he  soon  recovered  his 
wonted  intrepidity.  Five  horses  were  shot  under 
him,  and  five  times  he  mounted  afresh.*  He 
stormed  and  shouted,  and,  while  the  Virginians 
were  fighting  to  good  purpose,  each  man  behind  a 
tree,  like  the  Indians  themselves,  he  ordered 
them  with  furious  menace  to  form  in  platoons, 
where  the  fire  of  the  enemy  mowed  them  down  like 
grass.  At  length,  a  mortal  shot  silenced  him,  and 
two  provincials  bore  him  off  the  field.  Washington 
rode  through  the  tumult  calm  and  undaunted. 
Two  horses  were  killed  under  him,  and  four  bullets 
pierced  his  clothes ;  t  but  his  hour  was  not  come, 
and  he  escaped  without  a  wound.  Gates  was  shot 
through  the  body,  and  Gage  also  was  severely 
wounded.  Of  eighty-six  officers,  only  twenty-three 
remained  unhurt;  and  of  twelve  hundred  soldiers 
who  crossed  the  Monongahela,  more  than  seven 
hundred  were  killed  and  wounded.  None  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  Virginians,  who  had  dis- 
played throughout  a  degree  of  courage  and  steadiness 
which  put  the  cowardice  of  the  regulars  to  shame. 
The  havoc  among  them  was  terrible,  for  of  their 
whole  number  scarcely  one-fifth  left  the  field  alive.* 

*  Letter — Captain  Or  me,  his  aide-de-camp,  to  ,  July  18. 

f  Sparks,  I.  67. 

j  "  The  Virginia  troops  showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were 
nearly  all  killed ;  for,  I  believe,  out  of  three  companies  that  were 
there,  scarcely  thirty  men  are  left  alive.  Captain  Peyrouny,  and  all 
his  officers,  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captain  Poison  had 
nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  was  left.  In  short,  the 
dastardly  behaviour  of  those  they  call  regulars  exposed  all  others, 
that  were  inclined  to  do  their  duty,  to  almost  certain  death  ;  and  at 
last,  in  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they 
ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by  dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them." 
— Writings  of  Washington,  II.  87. 

The  English  themselves  bore  reluctant  testimony  to  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  Virginians. — See  Entick,  Hist.  Late  War,  147. 
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The  slaughter  lasted  three  hours ;  when,  at 
length,  the  survivors,  as  if  impelled  by  a  general 
impulse,  rushed  tumultuously  from  the  place  of 
carnage,  and  with  dastardly  precipitation  fled  across 
the  Monongahela.  The  enemy  did  not  pursue 
beyond  the  river,  flocking  back  to  the  field  to 
collect  the  plunder,  and  gather  a  rich  harvest  of 
scalps.  The  routed  troops  pursued  their  flight  until 
they  met  the  rear  division  of  the  army,  under 
Colonel  Dunbar  ;  and  even  then  their  senseless 
terrors  did  not  abate.  Dunbar's  soldiers  caught 
the  infection.  Cannon,  baggage  and  wagons  were 
destroyed,  and  all  fled  together,  eager  to  escape 
from  the  shadows  of  those  awful  woods,  whose 
horrors  haunted  their  imagination.  They  passed 
the  defenceless  settlements  of  the  border,  and 
hurried  on  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  the  unhappy 
people  to  defend  themselves  as  they  might  against 
the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife. 

The  calamities  of  this  disgraceful  overthrow  did 
not  cease  with  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  soldiers  on 
the  field  of  battle ;  for  it  entailed  upon  the  provinces 
all  the  miseries  of  an  Indian  war.  Those  among 
the  tribes  who  had  thus  far  stood  neutral,  wavering 
between  the  French  and  English,  now  hesitated  no 
longer.  Many  of  them  had  been  disgusted  by  the 
contemptuous  behaviour  of  Braddock.  All  had 
learned  to  despise  the  courage  of  the  English,  and 
to  regard  their  own  prowess  with  unbounded  com- 
placency. It  is  not  in  Indian  nature  to  stand  quiet 
in  the  midst  of  war;  and  the  defeat  of  Braddock 
was  a  signal  for  the  western  savages  to  snatch  their 
tomahawks  and  assail  the  English  settlements  with 
one  accord;  to  murder  and  pillage  with  ruthless 
fury,  and  turn  the  whole  frontier  of  Pennsylvania 
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and  Virginia  into  one  wide  scene  of  woe  and 
desolation. 

The  three  remaining  expeditions  which  the 
British  ministry  had  planned  for  that  year's  cam- 
paign were  attended  with  various  results.  Acadia 
was  quickly  reduced  by  the  forces  of  Colonel 
Monkton ;  but  the  glories  of  this  easy  victory  were 
tarnished  by  an  act  of  high-handed  oppression. 
Seven  thousand  of  the  unfortunate  people,  refusing 
to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  allegiance,  were 
seized  by  the  conquerors,  torn  from  their  homes, 
placed  on  shipboard  like  cargoes  of  negro  slaves, 
and  transported  to  the  British  provinces. *  The 
expedition  against  Niagara  was  a  total  failure,  for 
the  troops  did  not  even  reach  their  destination. 
The  movement  against  Crown  Point  met  with  no 
better  success  as  regards  the  main  pbject  of  the 
enterprise.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
and  other  causes,  the  troops  proceeded  no  farther 
than  Lake  George;  but  the  attempt  was  marked 
by  an  achievement  of  arms  which,  in  that  day  of 
failures,  was  greeted,  both  in  England  and  America, 
as  a  signal  victory. 

General,  afterwards  Sir  William,  Johnson  had 
been  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  Point 
expedition ;  and  his  little  army,  a  rude  assemblage 
of  hunters  and  farmers  from  New  York  and  New 
England,  lay  encamped  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  George.  Here,  while  they  languidly  pursued 
their  preparations,  their  active  enemy  anticipated 
their  designs.  Baron  Dieskau,  who,  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  had  reached  Quebec  in  the  squadron 
which  sailed  from  Brest  in  the  spring,  had  intended 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  fort  of  Oswego 

*  Haliburton,  Hist.  Nova  Scotia,  I.,  Chap.  IV. 
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erected  upon  ground  claimed  by  the  French  as  part 
of  Canada.  Learning  Johnson's  movements,  he 
changed  his  plan,  crossed  Lake  Champlain,  made  a 
circuit  by  way  of  Wood  Creek,  and  gained  the  rear 
of  the  English  army,  with  a  force  of  about  two 
thousand  French  and  Indians.  At  midnight,  on 
the  seventh  of  September,  the  tidings  reached 
Johnson  that  the  army  of  the  French  baron  was  but 
a  few  miles  distant  from  his  camp.  A  council  of 
war  was  called,  and  the  strange  resolution  formed  of 
detaching  a  thousand  men  to  meet  the  enemy.  "  If 
they  are  to  be  killed,"  said  Hendrick,  the  Mohawk 
chief,  "  they  are  too  many ;  if  they  are  to  fight,  they 
are  too  few."  His  remonstrance  was  unheeded, 
and  the  brave  old  savage,  unable,  from  age  and 
corpulence,  to  fight  on  foot,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
joined  the  English  detachment  with  two  hundred 
of  his  warriors.  At  sunrise,  the  party  defiled  from 
the  camp,  and,  entering  the  forest,  disappeared  from 
the  eyes  of  their  comrades. 

Those  who  remained  behind  laboured  with  all  the 
energy  of  alarm  to  fortify  their  unprotected  camp. 
An  hour  elapsed,  when  from  the  distance  was  heard 
a  sudden  explosion  of  musketry.  The  excited 
soldiers  suspended  their  work  to  listen.  A  rattling 
fire  succeeded,  deadened,  among  the  woods,  but 
growing  louder  and  nearer,  till  none  could  doubt 
that  their  comrades  had  met  the  French,  and  were 
defeated. 

This  was  indeed  the  case.  Marching  through 
thick  woods,  by  the  narrow  and  newly-cut  road 
which  led  along  the  valley  stretching  southward 
from  Lake  George,  Williams,  the  English  com- 
mander, had  led  his  men  full  into  an  ambuscade, 
where  all  Dieskau's  army  lay  in  wait  to  receive 
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them.  From  the  woods  on  both  sides  rose  an 
appalling  shout,  followed  by  a  storm  of  bullets. 
Williams  was  soon  shot  down;  Hendrick  shared 
his  fate ;  many  officers  fell,  and  the  road  was 
strewn  with  dead  and  wounded  soldiers.  The 
English  gave  way  at  once.  Had  they  been  regular 
troops,  the  result  would  have  been  most  fatal ;  but 
every  man  was  a  woodsman  and  a  hunter.  Some 
retired  in  bodies  along  the  road;  but  the  greater 
part  spread  themselves  through  the  forest,  opposing 
a  wide  front  to  the  enemy,  and  fighting  stubbornly 
as  they  retreated.  They  shot  back  at  the  French 
from  behind  every  tree  or  bush  that  could  afford  a 
cover.  The  Canadians  and  Indians  pressed  them 
closely,  darting,  with  shrill  cries,  from  tree  to  tree, 
while  Dieskau's  regulars,  with  steadier  advance, 
bore  all  before  them.  Far  and  wide  through  the 
forest  rang  shot,  and  shriek,  and  Indian  whoop, 
mingled  with  the  deadly  rattle  of  guns.  Retreating 
and  pursuing,  the  combatants  passed  northward 
towards  the  English  camp,  leaving  the  ground 
behind  them  strewn  with  dead  and  dying. 

A  fresh  detachment  from  the  camp  came  in  aid 
of  the  English  and  the  pursuit  was  checked.  Yet 
the  retreating  men  were  not  the  less  rejoiced  when 
they  could  discern,  between  the  brown  columns 
of  the  woods,  the  mountains  and  waters  of 
Lake  George,  with  the  white  tents  of  their 
encampments  on  its  shore.  The  French  fol- 
lowed no  farther.  The  blast  of  their  trumpets 
was  heard  recalling  their  scattered  men  for  a 
final  attack. 

During  the  absence  of  Williams'  detachment  the 
main  body  of  the  army  had  covered  the  front  of  their 
camp  with  a  breastwork,  if   that  name  can  be 
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applied  to  a  row  of  logs,  behind  which  the  marks- 
men lay  flat  on  their  faces.  This  preparation  was 
not  yet  complete  when  the  defeated  troops  appeared 
issuing  from  the  woods.  Breathless  and  perturbed, 
they  entered  the  camp,  and  lay  down  with  the  rest. 
Full  of  dismal  forebodings,  the  army  waited  the 
attack.  Soon,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  which 
bordered  the  open  space  in  front,  painted  Indians 
were  seen,  and  bayonets  glittered  among  the  foliage, 
shining,  in  the  homely  comparison  of  a  New 
England  soldier,  like  a  row  of  icicles  on  a  January 
morning.  The  French  regulars  marched  in  column 
to  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  and  formed  in  line, 
confronting  the  English  at  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Their  complete  order, 
their  white  uniforms  and  bristling  bayonets,  were  a 
new  and  startling  sight  to  the  eyes  of  Johnson's 
rustic  soldiers,  who  raised  but  a  feeble  cheer  in 
answer  to  the  shouts  of  their  enemies.  Happily, 
Dieskau  made  no  assault.  The  regulars  opened  a 
distant  fire,  throwing  volley  after  volley  of  musketry 
against  the  English,  while  the  Canadians  and 
Indians,  dispersing  through  the  morasses  on  each 
flank  of  the  camp,  fired  sharply  under  cover  of 
the  trees  and  bushes.  In  the  rear,  the  English 
were  protected  by  the  lake;  but  on  the  three 
remaining  sides  they  were  hedged  in  by  the  flash 
and  smoke  of  musketry. 

The  fire  of  the  French  had  little  effect.  The 
English  recovered  from  their  first  surprise,  and 
every  moment  their  confidence  rose  higher  and 
their  shouts  grew  louder.  Levelling  their  long 
hunting  guns  with  cool  precision,  they  returned 
a  fire  which  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  French,  and 
galled  them  beyond  endurance.    Two  cannon  were 
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soon  brought  to  bear  upon  the  morasses  which 
sheltered  the  Canadians  and  Indians ;  and  though 
the  pieces  were  served  with  little  skill  the 
assailants  were  so  terrified  by  the  crashing  of  the 
balls  among  the  trunks  and  branches,  that  they 
gave  way  at  once.  Dieskau  still  persisted  in  the 
attack.  From  noon  until  past  four  o'clock  the 
firing  was  scarcely  abated,  when,  at  length,  the 
French,  who  had  suffered  extremely,  showed  signs 
of  wavering.  At  this,  with  a  general  shout,  the 
English  broke  from  their  camp,  and  rushed  upon 
their  enemies,  striking  them  down  with  the  butts 
of  their  guns,  and  driving  them  through  the  woods 
like  deer.  Dieskau  was  taken  prisoner,  dangerously 
wounded,  and  leaning  for  support  against  the  stump 
of  a  tree.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  great 
had  not  the  English  general  recalled  the  pursuers, 
and  suffered  the  French  to  continue  their  flight 
unmolested.  Fresh  disaster  still  awaited  the 
fugitives ;  for,  as  they  approached  the  scene  of  that 
morning's  ambuscade,  they  were  greeted  by  a 
volley  of  musketry.  Two  companies  of  New  York 
and  New  Hampshire  rangers,  who  had  come  out 
from  Fort  Edward  as  a  scouting  party,  had  lain 
in  wait  to  receive  them.  Favoured  by  the  darkness 
of  the  woods — for  night  was  now  approaching — 
they  made  so  sudden  and  vigorous  an  attack,  that 
the  French,  though  far  superior  in  number,  were 
totally  routed  and  dispersed. 

On  this  day  the  British  colonists  of  America,  for 
the  first  time,  encountered  in  battle  the  trained 
soldiers  of  Europe.  That  memorable  conflict  has 
cast  its  dark  associations  over  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  America.  Near  the  scene  of  the 
evening  fight  a  pool,  half  overgrown  by  weeds  and 
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water-lilies,  and  darkened  by  the  surrounding  forest, 
is  pointed  out  to  the  tourist,  and  he  is  told  that 
beneath  its  stagnant  waters  lie  the  bones  of  three 
hundred  Frenchmen,  deep  buried  in  mud  and 
slime. 


Parkman. 


BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 


On  the  11th  of  August  Marlborough  re-crossed 
the  Danube,  and  united  his  army  with  the  Im- 
perialist forces  under  Prince  Eugene.  The  combined 
armies  occupied  a  position  near  Hochstadt,  a  little 
higher  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  than  Donau- 
wert,  the  scene  of  Marlborough's  recent  victory,  and 
almost  exactly  on  the  ground  where  Marshal  Villars 
and  the  Elector  had  defeated  an  Austrian  army  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  French  marshals  and  the 
Elector  were  now  in  a  position  a  little  farther  to  the 
east,  between  Blenheim  and  Lutzingen,  and  with 
the  little  stream  of  the  Nebel  between  them  and  the 
troops  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  The  Gallo- 
Bavarian  army  consisted  of  about  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  they  had  sixty-one  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
army  of  the  Allies  was  about  fifty-six  thousand 
strong,  with  fifty-two  guns. 

Although  the  French  army  of  Italy  had  been 
unable  to  penetrate  into  Austria,  and  although 
Marlborough  had  hitherto  warded  off  the  destruction 
with  which  the  cause  of  the  Allies  seemed  menaced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  peril  was  still 
most  serious.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  Marl- 
borough to  attack  the  enemy  before  Villeroy  should 
be  roused  into  action.    There  was  nothing  to  stop 
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that  general  and  his  army  from  marching  into  Fran- 
conia,  whence  the  Allies  drew  their  principal  supplies; 
and  besides  thus  distressing  them,  he  might,  by 
marching  on  and  joining  his  army  to  those  of 
Tallard  and  the  Elector,  form  a  mass  which  would 
overwhelm  the  force  under  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chances  of  a 
battle  seemed  perilous,  and  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a  defeat  were  certain.  The  inferiority  of  the 
Allies  in  point  of  number  was  not  very  great,  but 
still  it  was  not  to  be  disregarded ;  and  the  advantage 
which  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  in  the  composition 
of  their  troops  was  striking.  Tallard  and  Marsin 
had  forty-five  thousand  Frenchmen  under  them,  all 
veterans,  and  all  trained  to  act  together:  the 
Elector's  own  troops  also  were  good  soldiers. 
Marlborough,  like  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  headed 
an  army,  of  which  the  larger  proportion  consisted 
not  of  English,  but  of  men  of  many  different 
nations,  and  many  different  languages.  He  was 
also  obliged  to  be  the  assailant  in  the  action,  and 
thus  to  expose  his  troops  to  comparatively  heavy 
loss  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  while  the 
enemy  would  fight  under  the  protection  of  the 
villages  and  lines  which  they  were  actively  engaged 
in  strengthening. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  his  orders  were  issued 
for  a  general  engagement,  and  received  by  the  army 
with  an  alacrity  which  justified  his  confidence. 

The  French  and  Bavarians  were  posted  behind 
a  little  stream  called  the  Nebel,  which  runs  almost 
from  north  to  south  into  the  Danube  immediately 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Blenheim.  The  Nebel 
flows  along  a  little  valley,  and  the  French  occupied 
the  rising  ground  to  the  west  of  it.    The  village  of 
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Blenheim  was  the  extreme  right  of  their  position, 
and  the  village  of  Lutzingen,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Blenheim,  formed  their  left.  Beyond 
Lutzingen  are  the  rugged  high  grounds  of  the  Godd 
Berg  and  Eich  Berg,  on  the  skirts  of  which  some 
detachments  were  posted  so  as  to  secure  the  Gallo- 
Bavarian  position  from  being  turned  on  the  left 
flank.  The  Danube  protected  their  right  flank ;  and 
it  was  only  in  front  that  they  could  be  attacked. 
The  villages  of  Blenheim  and  Lutzingen  had  been 
strongly  palisadoed  and  entrenched.  Marshal  Tallard, 
who  held  the  chief  command,  took  his  station 
at  Blenheim :  Prince  Maximilian  the  Elector,  and 
Marshal  Marsin  commanded  on  the  left.  Tallard 
garrisoned  Blenheim  with  twenty-six  battalions  of 
French  infantry  and  twelve  squadrons  of  French 
cavalry.  Marsin  and  the  Elector  had  twenty-two 
battalions  of  infantry  and  thirty-six  squadrons  of 
cavalry  in  front  of  the  village  of  Lutzingen.  The 
centre  was  occupied  by  fourteen  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, including  the  celebrated  Irish  Brigade. 
These  were  posted  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Oberglau, 
which  lies  somewhat  nearer  to  Lutzingen  than  to 
Blenheim.  Eighty  squadrons  of  cavalry  and  seven 
battalions  of  foot  were  ranged  between  Oberglau 
and  Blenheim.  Thus  the  French  position  was  very 
strong  at  each  extremity,  but  was  comparatively 
weak  in  the  centre,  Tallard  seems  to  have  relied 
on  the  swampy  state  of  the  part  of  the  valley  that 
reaches  from  below  Oberglau  to  Blenheim  for 
preventing  any  serious  attack  on  this  part  of  his 
line. 

The  army  of  the  Allies  was  formed  into  two  great 
divisions:  the  largest  being  commanded  by  the 
Duke  in  person,  and  being  destined  to  act  against 
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Tallard,  while  Prince  Eugene  led  the  other  division, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  cavalry,  and  was  intended 
to  oppose  the  enemy  under  Marsin  and  the  Elector. 
As  they  approached  the  enemy,  Marlborough's 
troops  formed  the  left  and  the  centre,  while  Eugene's 
formed  the  right  of  the  entire  army.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  August,  the  Allies  left  their 
own  camp  and  marched  towards  the  enemy.  A 
thick  haze  covered  the  ground,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  allied  right  and  centre  had  advanced  nearly 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy  that  Tallard  was 
aware  of  their  approach.  He  made  his  preparations 
with  what  haste  he  could,  and  about  eight  o'clock 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  was  opened  from  the  French 
right  on  the  advancing  left  wing  of  the  British. 
Marlborough  ordered  up  some  of  his  batteries  to 
reply  to  it,  and  while  the  columns  that  were  to  form 
the  allied  left  and  centre  deployed,  and  took  up 
their  proper  stations  in  the  line,  a  warm  cannonade 
was  kept  up  by  the  guns  on  both  sides. 

The  ground  which  Eugene's  columns  had  to 
traverse  was  peculiarly  difficult,  especially  for  the 
passage  of  the  artillery ;  and  it  was  nearly  midday 
before  he  could  get  his  troops  into  line  opposite  to 
Lutzingen.  During  this  interval  Marlborough 
ordered  divine  service  to  be  performed  by  the 
chaplains  at  the  head  of  each  regiment ;  and  then 
rode  along  the  lines,  and  found  both  officers  and 
men  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  waiting  impatiently 
for  the  signal  for  the  attack.  At  length  an  aide-de- 
camp galloped  up  from  the  right  with  the  welcome 
news  that  Eugene  was  ready.  Marlborough  in- 
stantly sent  Lord  Cutts,  with  a  strong  brigade  of 
infantry,  to  assault  the  village  of  Blenheim,  while 
he  himself  led  the  main  body  down  the  eastward 
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slope  of  the  valley  of  the  Nebel,  and  prepared  to 
effect  the  passage  of  the  stream. 

The  assault  on  Blenheim,  though  bravely  made, 
was  repulsed  with  severe  loss;  and  Marlborough, 
finding  how  strongly  that  village  was  garrisoned, 
desisted  from  any  further  attempts  to  carry  it,  and 
bent  all  his  energies  to  breaking  the  enemy's  line 
between  Blenheim  and  Oberglau.  Some  temporary 
bridges  had  been  prepared,  and  planks  and  fascines 
had  been  collected ;  and  by  the  aid  of  these,  and  a 
little  stone  bridge  which  crossed  the  Nebel  near  a 
hamlet  called  Unterglau,  that  lay  in  the  centre  of 
the  valley,  Marlborough  succeeded  in  getting  several 
squadrons  across  the  Nebel,  though  it  was  divided 
into  several  branches,  and  the  ground  between  them 
was  soft  and,  in  places,  little  better  than  a  mere 
marsh.  But  the  French  artillery  was  not  idle.  The 
cannon-balls  plunged  incessantly  among  the  advanc- 
ing squadrons  of  the  Allies ;  and  bodies  of  French 
cavalry  rode  frequently  down  from  the  western 
ridge,  to  charge  them  before  they  had  time  to  form 
on  the  firm  ground.  It  was  only  by  supporting  his 
men  by  fresh  troops,  and  by  bringing  up  infantry, 
who  checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  horse  by 
their  steady  fire,  that  Marlborough  was  able  to  save 
his  army  in  this  quarter  from  a  repulse  which, 
following  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Blenheim, 
would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the  Allies.  By 
degrees  his  cavalry  struggled  over  the  bloodstained 
streams ;  the  infantry  were  also  now  brought  across, 
so  as  to  keep  in  check  the  French  troops  who  held 
Blenheim,  and  who,  when  no  longer  assailed  in 
front,  had  begun  to  attack  the  Allies  on  their  left 
with  considerable  effect 

Marlborough  had  thus  at  last  succeeded  in  drawing 
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up  the  whole  left  wing  of  his  army  beyond  the 
Nebel,  and  was  about  to  press  forward  with  it,  when 
he  was  called  away  to  another  part  of  the  field  by  a 
disaster  that  had  befallen  his  centre.  The  Prince 
of  Holstein-Beck  had,  with  eleven  Hanoverian 
battalions,  passed  the  Nebel  opposite  to  Oberglau, 
when  he  was  charged  and  utterly  routed  by  the 
Irish  brigade,  which  held  that  village.  The  Irish 
drove  the  Hanoverians  back  with  heavy  slaughter, 
broke  completely  through  the  line  of  the  Allies,  and 
nearly  achieved  a  success  as  brilliant  as  that  which 
the  same  brigade  afterwards  gained  at  Fontenoy. 
But  at  Blenheim  their  ardour  in  pursuit  led  them 
too  far.  Marlborough  came  up  in  person,  and 
dashed  in  upon  their  exposed  flank  with  some 
squadrons  of  British  cavalry.  The  Irish  reeled 
back,  and  as  they  strove  to  regain  the  height  of 
Oberglau,  their  column  was  raked  through  and 
through  by  the  fire  of  three  battalions  of  the  Allies, 
which  Marlborough  had  summoned  up  from  the 
reserve.  Marlborough  having  re-established  the 
order  and  communications  of  the  Allies  in  this 
quarter,  now,  as  he  returned  to  his  own  left  wing, 
sent  to  learn  how  his  colleague  fared  against  Marsin 
and  the  Elector,  and  to  inform  Eugene  of  his  own 
success. 

Eugene  had  hitherto  not  been  equally  fortunate. 
He  had  made  three  attacks  on  the  enemy  opposed 
to  him,  and  had  been  thrice  driven  back.  It  was 
only  by  his  own  desperate  personal  exertions,  and 
the  remarkable  steadiness  of  the  regiments  of 
Prussian  infantry  which  were  under  him,  that  he 
was  able  to  save  his  wing  from  being  totally  defeated. 
But  it  was  on  the  southern  part  of  the  battle-field, 
on  the  ground  which  Marlborough  had  won  beyond 
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the  Nebel  with  such  difficulty,  that  the  crisis  of  the 
battle  was  to  be  decided. 

Like  Hannibal,  Marlborough  relied  principally  on 
his  cavalry  for  achieving  his  decisive  successes,  and  it 
was  by  his  cavalry  that  Blenheim,  the  greatest  of 
victories,  was  won.  The  battle  had  lasted  till  five  in 
the  afternoon.  Marlborough  had  now  eight  thousand 
horsemen  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  in  the  most 
perfect  order  for  a  general  attack  on  the  enemy's 
line  along  the  space  between  Blenheim  and  Ober- 
glau.  The  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  battalions  in 
their  rear,  so  as  to  support  them  if  repulsed,  and  to 
keep  in  check  the  large  masses  of  the  French  that 
still  occupied  the  village  of  Blenheim.  Tallard 
now  interlaced  his  squadrons  of  cavalry  with 
battalions  of  infantry;  and  Marlborough,  by  a 
corresponding  movement,  brought  several  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  some  pieces  of  artillery,  to  his  front 
line,  at  intervals  between  the  bodies  of  horse.  A 
little  after  five  Marlborough  commenced  the  deci- 
sive movement,  and  the  allied  caval^,  strengthened 
and  supported  by  foot  and  guns,  advanced  slowly 
from  the  lower  ground  near  the  Nebel  up  the  slope 
to  where  the  French  cavalry,  ten  thousand  strong, 
av/aited  them.  On  riding  over  the  summit  of  the 
acclivity  the  Allies  were  received  with  so  hot  a  fire 
from  the  French  artillery  and  small  arms  that  at 
first  the  cavalry  recoiled,  but  without  abandoning 
the  high  ground.  The  guns  and  the  infantry  which 
they  had  brought  with  them  maintained  the  contest 
with  spirit  and  effect.  The  French  fire  seemed  to 
slacken.  Marlborough  instantly  ordered  a  charge 
along  the  line.  The  allied  cavalry  galloped  forward 
at  the  enemy's  squadrons,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
French  horsemen  failed  them.    Discharging  their 
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carbines  at  an  idle  distance,  they  wheeled  round  and 
spurred  from  the  field,  leaving  the  nine  infantry 
battalions  of  their  comrades  to  be  ridden  down  by 
the  torrent  of  the  allied  cavalry.  The  battle  was 
now  won.  Tallard  and  Marsin,  severed  from  each 
other,  thought  only  of  retreat.  Tallard  drew  up  the 
squadrons  of  horse  which  he  had  left  in  a  line  ex- 
tended towards  Blenheim,  and  sent  orders  to  the 
infantry  in  that  village  to  leave  and  join  him  with- 
out delay.  But  long  ere  his  orders  could  be  obeyed 
the  conquering  squadrons  of  Marlborough  had 
wheeled  to  the  left  and  thundered  down  on  the 
feeble  array  of  the  French  marshal.  Part  of  the 
force  which  Tallard  had  drawn  up  for  this  last 
effort  was  driven  into  the  Danube ;  part  fled  with 
their  general  to  the  village  of  Sonderheim,  where 
they  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  victorious  Allies, 
and  compelled  to  surrender.  Meanwhile,  Eugene 
had  renewed  his  attack  upon  the  Gallo-Bavarian 
left,  and  Marsin,  finding  his  colleague  utterly  routed, 
and  his  own  right  flank  uncovered,  prepared  to 
retreat.  He  and  the  Elector  succeeded  in  with- 
drawing a  considerable  part  of  their  troops  in  toler- 
able order  to  Dillingen ;  but  the  large  body  of  French 
who  garrisoned  Blenheim  were  left  exposed  to  cer- 
tain destruction.  Marlborough  speedily  occupied 
all  the  outlets  from  the  village  with  his  victorious 
troops,  and  then,  collecting  his  artillery  round  it,  he 
commenced  a  cannonade  that  speedily  would  have 
destroyed  Blenheim  itself  and  all  who  were  in  it. 
After  several  gallant  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  Allies,  the  French  in 
Blenheim  were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender 
at  discretion ;  and  twenty-four  battalions,  and 
twelve  squadrons,  with   all   their   officers,  laid 
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down  their  arms,  and  became  the  captives  of 
Marlborough. 

"Such,"  says  Voltaire,  "was  the  celebrated 
battle,  which  the  French  call  the  battle  of  Hochstet, 
the  Germans  Plentheim  and  the  English  Blenheim. 
The  conquerors  had  about  five  thousand  killed  and 
eight  thousand  wounded,  the  greater  part  being  on 
the  side  of  Prince  Eugene.  The  French  army  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed :  of  sixty  thousand  men, 
so  long  victorious,  there  never  reassembled  more 
than  twenty  thousand  effective.  About  twelve 
thousand  killed,  fourteen  thousand  prisoners,  all 
the  cannon,  a  prodigious  number  of  colours  and 
standards,  all  the  tents  and  equipages,  the  general 
of  the  army,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  officers 
of  mark,  in  the  power  of  the  conqueror,  signalised 
that  day ! " 

Creasy. 


MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE. 

Among  the  different  clans  of  Highlanders  the 
most  tardy  in  his  submission  to  William  was 
Macdonald  of  Glencoe.  The  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
the  mortal  enemy  of  this  chieftain,  represented  him 
to  the  Court  as  an  incorrigible  rebel,  a  ruffian  inured 
to  bloodshed  and  rapine,  who  would  never  be 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  nor  live  peace- 
ably under  any  sovereign.  He  observed  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  the  proclamation  of  the  King 
offering  indemnity  to  those  who  should  surrender 
on  a  certain  day,  and  proposed  that  he,  his  family, 
and  dependents  should  be  destroyed  by  military 
execution.  This  advice  was  adopted,  and  an  order, 
signed  and  countersigned  by  the  King's  own  hand, 
was  transmitted  to  the  Master  of  Stair,  Secretary 
of  Scotland,  who  gave  particular  and  urgent  direc- 
tions to  put  the  inhabitants  of  Glencoe  to  the 
sword,  charging  the  officer  to  take  no  prisoners 
that  the  example  might  be  the  more  terrible.  In 
the  month  of  February,  Captain  Campbell,  of 
Glenlyon,  marched  into  the  valley  of  Glencoe  with 
a  company  of  soldiers,  on  pretence  of  levying  the 
arrears  of  land-tax  and  the  hearth-money.  When 
Macdonald  asked  whether  they  came  as  friends,  or 
enemies,  he  answered  as  friends,  and  gave  him  the 
most  solemn  pledge  that  neither  he  nor  his  people 
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should  sustain  the  least  injury.  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration  he  and  his  men  were  received  with 
the  greatest  hospitality,  and  for  fifteen  days  they 
lived  with  the  Glencoe  men  apparently  in  the  most 
unreserved  friendship.  At  length  the  fatal  period 
approached.  Macdonald  and  Campbell  having 
passed  the  day  together,  parted  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  with  mutual  professions  of  the  warmest 
affection.  The  younger  Macdonald  perceiving  the 
guards  doubled,  began  to  suspect  some  treachery, 
and  communicated  his  suspicion  to  his  brother,  but 
neither  he  nor  his  father  would  harbour  the  least 
doubt  about  Campbell's  sincerity :  nevertheless,  the 
two  young  men  went  forth  privately  to  make  further 
observations.  They  overheard  the  common  soldiers 
say  they  liked  not  the  work;  that  though  they 
would  willingly  have  fought  the  Macdonalds  of  the 
Glen  fairly  in  the  field,  they  held  it  base  to  murder 
them  in  cold  blood,  but  that  their  officers  were 
answerable  for  the  treachery.  When  the  youths 
hasted  back  to  apprise  their  father  of  the  impending 
danger,  they  saw  the  house  already  surrounded  : 
they  heard  the  discharge  of  muskets,  and  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  children,  and  being  destitute 
of  arms,  secured  their  own  lives  by  immediate 
flight.  The  savage  ministers  of  vengeance  had 
entered  the  old  man's  chamber,  and  shot  him 
through  the  head.  He  fell  down  dead  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife,  who  died  next  day  distracted  by  the 
horror  of  her  husband's  fate.  The  Laird  Auching- 
trincken,  Macdonald's  guest,  who  had  three  months 
before  this  period  submitted  to  the  Government, 
and  at  this  very  time  had  a  protection  in  his 
pocket,  was  put  to  death  without  question.  A  boy 
of  eight  years,  who  fell  at  Campbell's  feet,  imploring 
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mercy,  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  one  Drummond, 
a  subaltern  officer.  Eight  and  thirty  suffered  in 
this  manner,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were 
surprised  in  their  beds.  The  design  was  to  butcher 
all  the  males  under  seventy  that  lived  in  the  valley ; 
but  some  of  the  detachments  did  not  arrive  soon 
enough  to  secure  the  passes,  so  that  one  hundred 
and  sixty  escaped. 

Campbell  having  perpetrated  this  brutal  massacre, 
ordered  all  the  houses  to  be  burned,  made  a  prey 
of  the  cattle  and  effects  that  were  found  in  the 
valley,  and  left  the  helpless  women  and  children, 
whose  fathers  he  had  murdered,  without  covering, 
food,  or  shelter,  in  the  midst  of  the  snow  that 
covered  the  whole  face  of  the  country;  at  the 
distance  of  six  long  miles  from  an  inhabited  place, 
distracted  with  grief  and  horror,  surrounded  with 
the  shades  of  night,  shivering  with  cold,  and 
appalled  with  the  apprehension  of  death  from  the 
assassins  of  their  friends  and  kinsmen,  they  could 
not  endure  such  a  complication  of  calamities,  but 
generally  perished  in  the  waste  before  they  could 
receive  the  least  comfort  or  assistance.  Such  was 
the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  which  fixes  an  indelible 
blot  on  the  character  of  King  William. 

Burnet. 
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Before  the  end  of  April  the  English  fleet  was 
ready  to  sail.  Three  noble  ships,  just  launched 
from  our  dockyards,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
on  the  water.  William  had  been  hastening  the 
maritime  preparations  of  the  United  Provinces ; 
and  his  exertions  had  been  successful.  On  the 
29th  of  April  a  fine  squadron  from  the  Texel 
appeared  in  the  Downs.  Soon  came  the  North 
Holland  squadron,  the  Maes  squadron,  the  Zealand 
squadron.  The  whole  force  of  the  confederate 
powers  was  assembled  at  Saint  Helen's  in  the 
second  week  of  May,  more  than  ninety  sail  of  the 
line,  manned  by  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
of  the  finest  seamen  of  the  two  great  maritime 
nations.  Russell  had  the  chief  command.  He  was 
assisted  by  Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  Sir  John  Ashley,  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  Rear-Admiral  Carter,  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Rooke.  Of  the  Dutch  officers  Van 
Almonde  was  highest  in  rank. 

No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
British  Channel.  There  was  little  reason  for 
apprehending  that  such  a  force  could  be  defeated 
in  a  fair  conflict.  Nevertheless,  there  was  great 
uneasiness  in  London.  It  was  known  that  there 
was  a  Jacobite  party  in  the  navy.  Alarming 
rumours  had  worked  their  way  round  from  France. 
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It  was  said  that  the  enemy  reckoned  on  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  those  officers  on  whose 
fidelity,  in  this  crisis,  the  safety  of  the  State  might 
depend.  Russell,  as  far  as  can  now  be  discovered, 
was  still  unsuspected.  But  others,  who  were 
probably  less  criminal,  had  been  more  indiscreet. 
At  all  the  coffee-houses  admirals  and  captains  were 
mentioned  by  name  as  traitors  who  ought  to  be 
instantly  cashiered,  if  not  shot.  It  was  even  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  some  of  the  guilty  had  been 
put  under  arrest,  and  others  turned  out  of  the 
service.  The  Queen  and  her  counsellors  were  in 
a  great  strait.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  the 
danger  of  trusting  the  suspected  persons  or  the 
danger  of  removing  them  were  the  greater.  Mary, 
with  many  painful  misgivings,  resolved,  and  the 
event  proved  that  she  resolved  wisely,  to  treat  the 
evil  reports  as  calumnious,  to  make  a  solemn  appeal 
to  the  honour  of  the  accused  gentlemen,  and  then 
to  trust  the  safety  of  her  kingdom  to  their  national 
and  professional  spirit. 

On  the  15th  of  May  a  great  assembly  of  officers 
was  convoked  at  Saint  Helen's  on  board  the 
"Britannia,"a  fine  three-decker,  from  which  Russell's 
flag  was  flying.  The  Admiral  told  them  that  he 
had  received  a  despatch  which  he  was  charged  to 
read  to  them.  It  was  from  Nottingham.  The 
Queen,  the  secretary  wrote,  had  been  informed  that 
stories  deeply  affecting  the  character  of  the  navy 
were  in  circulation.  It  had  even  been  affirmed  that 
she  had  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  dis- 
missing many  officers.  But  Her  Majesty  was 
determined  to  believe  nothing  against  those  brave 
servants  of  the  State.  The  gentlemen  who  had 
been  so  foully  slandered  might  be  assured  that  she 
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placed  entire  reliance  on  them.  This  letter  was 
admirably  calculated  to  work  on  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  Very  few  of  them  probably  had 
been  guilty  of  any  worse  offence  than  rash  and 
angry  talk  over  their  wine.  They  were  as  yet  only 
grumblers.  If  they  had  fancied  that  they  were 
marked  men  they  might  in  self-defence  have 
become  traitors.  They  became  enthusiastically 
loyal  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  that  the  Queen 
reposed  entire  confidence  in  their  loyalty.  They 
eagerly  signed  an  address,  in  which  they  entreated 
her  to  believe  that  they  would,  with  the  utmost 
resolution  and  alacrity,  venture  their  lives  in 
defence  of  her  rights,  of  English  freedom  and  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  against  all  foreign  and 
Popish  invaders.  "  God,"  they  added,  "  preserve 
your  person,  direct  your  counsels,  and  prosper  your 
arms  ;  and  let  all  your  people  say  Amen." 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  was  soon 
brought  to  the  test.  A  few  hours  after  the  meeting 
on  board  of  the  "  Britannia  "  the  masts  of  Tourville's 
squadron  were  seen  from  the  cliffs  of  Portland. 
One  messenger  galloped  with  the  news  from  Wey- 
mouth to  London,  and  roused  Whitehall  at  three 
in  the  morning.  Another  took  the  coast  road,  and 
carried  the  intelligence  to  Russell.  All  was  ready ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  May  the  allied 
fleet  stood  out  to  sea. 

Tourville  had  with  him  only  his  own  squadron, 
consisting  of  forty-four  ships  of  the  line.  But  he 
had  received  positive  orders  to  protect  the  descent 
on  England,  and  not  to  decline  a  battle.  Though 
these  orders  had  been  given  before  it  was  known  at 
Versailles  that  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets  had 
joined,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  on  himself  the 
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responsibility  of  disobedience.  He  still  remembered 
with  bitterness  the  reprimand  which  his  extreme 
caution  had  drawn  upon  him  after  the  fight  of 
Beachy  Head.  He  would  not  again  be  told  that  he 
was  a  timid  and  unenterprising  commander,  that 
he  had  no  courage  but  the  vulgar  courage  of  a 
common  sailor.  He  was  also  persuaded  that  the 
odds  against  him  were  rather  apparent  than  real. 
He  believed,  on  the  authority  of  James  and  Melfort, 
that  the  English  seamen,  from  the  flag  officers 
down  to  the  cabin  boys,  were  Jacobites.  Those 
who  fought  would  fight  with  half  a  heart ;  and  there 
would  probably  be  numerous  desertions  at  the  most 
critical  moment.  Animated  by  such  hopes  he 
sailed  from  Brest,  steered  first  towards  the  north- 
east, came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and 
then  struck  across  the  Channel  towards  La  Hogue, 
where  the  army  which  he  was  to  convoy  to  England 
had  already  begun  to  embark  on  board  of  the  trans- 
ports. He  was  within  a  few  leagues  of  Barfleur 
when,  before  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th 
of  May,  he  saw  the  great  armament  of  the  Allies 
stretching  along  the  eastern  horizon.  He  deter- 
mined to  bear  down  on  them.  By  eight  the  two 
lines  of  battle  were  formed;  but  it  was  eleven 
before  the  firing  began.  It  soon  became  plain  that 
the  English,  from  the  Admiral  downward,  were 
resolved  to  do  their  duty.  Russell  had  visited  all 
his  ships,  and  exhorted  all  his  crews.  "  If  your 
commanders  play  false,' '  he  said,  "  overboard  with 
them,  and  with  myself  the  first."  There  was  no 
defection.  There  was  no  slackness.  Carter  was 
the  first  who  broke  the  French  line.  He  was 
struck  by  a  splinter  of  one  of  his  own  yardarms, 
and   fell  dying  on    the   deck.     He  would  not 
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be  carried  below.  He  would  not  let  go  his 
sword.  "Fight  the  ship,"  were  his  last  words — 
"fight  the  ship  as  long  as  she  can  swim." 
The  battle  lasted  till  four  in  the  afternoon. 
The  roar  of  the  guns  was  distinctly  heard 
more  than  twenty  miles  off  by  the  army, 
which  was  encamped  on  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  the  wind  was 
favourable  to  the  French  :  they  were  opposed  to 
half  of  the  allied  fleet ;  and  against  that  half  they 
maintained  the  conflict  with  their  usual  courage  and 
with  more  than  their  usual  seamanship.  After  a 
hard  and  doubtful  fight  of  five  hours,  Tourville 
thought  that  enough  had  been  done  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  the  white  flag,  and  began  to  draw  off. 
But  by  this  time  the  wind  had  veered,  and  was  with 
the  Allies.  They  were  now  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  great  superiority  of  force.  They  came  on 
fast.  The  retreat  of  the  French  became  a  flight. 
Tourville  fought  his  own  ship  desperately.  She 
was  named,  in  allusion  to  Louis'  favourite  emblem, 
the  "  Royal  Sun,"  and  was  widely  renowned  as  the 
finest  vessel  in  the  world.  It  was  reported  among 
the  English  sailors  that  she  was  adorned  with  an 
image  of  the  Great  King,  and  that  he  appeared 
there,  as  he  appeared  in  the  Place  of  Victories, 
with  vanquished  nations  in  chains  beneath  his  feet. 
The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay  like  a 
great  fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death  on  every 
side  from  her  hundred  and  four  port-holes.  She 
was  so  formidably  manned  that  all  attempts  to 
board  her  failed.  Long  after  sunset  she  got  clear 
of  her  assailants,  and,  with  all  her  scuppers  spout- 
ing blood,  made  for  the  coast  of  Normandy.  She 
had  suffered  so  much  that  Tourville  hastily  removed 
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his  flag  to  a  ship  of  ninety  guns  which  was  named 
the  "  Ambitious."  By  this  time  his  fleet  was 
scattered  far  over  the  sea.  About  twenty  of  his 
smallest  ships  made  their  escape  by  a  road  which 
was  too  perilous  for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of 
despair.  In  the  double  darkness  of  night  and  of 
a  thick  sea  fog  they  ran,  with  all  their  sails  spread, 
through  the  boiling  waves  and  treacherous  rocks  of 
the  Race  of  Alderney,  and,  by  a  strange  good 
fortune,  arrived  without  a  single  disaster  at  Saint 
Maloes.  The  pursuers  did  not  venture  to  follow 
the  fugitives  into  that  terrible  strait,  the  place  of 
innumerable  shipwrecks. 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  bulky  to 
venture  into  the  Race  of  Alderney  fled  to  the 
havens  of  the  Cotentin.  The  "  Royal  Sun "  and 
two  other  three-deckers  reached  Cherburg  in  safety. 
The  "  Ambitious,"  with  twelve  other  ships,  all  first- 
rates  or  second-rates,  took  refuge  in  the  Bay  of 
La  Hogue,  close  to  the  headquarters  of  the  army 
of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled  to  Cherburg  were 
closely  chased  by  an  English  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Delaval.  He  found  them  hauled  up 
into  shoal  water  where  no  large  man-of-war  could 
get  at  them.  He  therefore  determined  to  attack 
them  with  his  fireships  and  boats.  The  service  was 
gallantly  and  successfully  performed.  In  a  short 
time  the  "  Royal  Sun"  and  her  two  escorts  were 
burned  to  ashes.  Part  of  the  crews  escaped  to  the 
shore ;  and  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

Meanwhile  Russell  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
victorious  fleet  had  blockaded  the  Bay  of  La 
Hogue.  Here,  as  at  Cherburg,  the  French  men- 
of-war  had  been  drawn  up  into  shallow  water. 
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They  lay  close  to  the  camp  of  the  army  which  was 
destined  for  the  invasion  of  England.  Six  of  them 
were  moored  under  a  fort  named  Lisset.  The  rest 
lay  under  the  guns  of  another  fort  named  Saint 
Vaast,  where  James  had  fixed  his  headquarters,  and 
where  the  Union  flag,  variegated  by  the  crosses 
of  Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew,  hung  by  the 
side  of  the  white  flag  of  France.  Marshal  Belle- 
fonds  had  planted  several  batteries  which,  it  was 
thought,  would  deter  the  boldest  enemy  from 
approaching  either  Fort  Lisset  or  Fort  Saint  Vaast. 
James,  however,  who  knew  something  of  English 
seamen,  was  not  perfectly  at  ease,  and  proposed 
to  send  strong  bodies  of  soldiers  on  board  of  the 
ships.  But  Tourville  would  not  consent  to  put 
such  a  slur  on  his  profession. 

Russell  meanwhile  was  preparing  for  an  attack. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  of  May  all  was  ready. 
A  flotilla  consisting  of  sloops,  of  fireships,  and 
of  two  hundred  boats,  was  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Rooke.  The  whole  armament  was  in  the 
highest  spirits.  The  rowers,  flushed  by  success, 
and  animated  by  the  thought  that  they  were  going 
to  fight  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  and  Irish 
troops  who  had  been  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  subjugating  England,  pulled  manfully  and  with 
loud  huzzas  towards  the  six  huge  wooden  castles 
which  lay  close  to  Fort  Lisset.  The  French, 
though  an  eminently  brave  people,  have  always 
been  more  liable  to  sudden  panics  than  their 
phlegmatic  neighbours,  the  English  and  Germans. 
On  this  day  there  was  a  panic  both  in  the  fleet  and 
in  the  army.  Tourville  ordered  his  sailors  to  man 
their  boats,  and  would  have  led  them  to  encounter 
the  enemy  in  the  bay.    But  his  example  and  his 
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exhortations  were  vain.  His  boats  turned  round 
and  fled  in  confusion.  The  ships  were  abandoned. 
The  cannonade  from  Fort  Lisset  was  so  feeble 
and  ill-directed  that  it  did  no  execution.  The 
regiments  on  the  beach,  after  wasting  a  few  musket 
shots,  drew  off.  The  English  boarded  the  men-of- 
war,  set  them  on  fire,  and  having  performed  this 
great  service  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life, 
retreated  at  a  late  hour  with  the  retreating  tide. 
The  bay  was  in  a  blaze  during  the  night ;  and  now 
and  then  a  loud  explosion  announced  that  the 
flames  had  reached  a  powder  room  or  a  tier  of 
loaded  guns.  At  eight  the  next  morning  the  tide 
came  back  strong ;  and  with  the  tide  came  back 
Rooke  and  his  two  hundred  boats.  The  enemy 
made  a  faint  attempt  to  defend  the  vessels  which 
were  near  Fort  Saint  Vaast.  During  a  few  minutes 
the  batteries  did  some  execution  among  the  crews 
of  our  skiffs  ;  but  the  struggle  was  soon  over.  The 
French  poured  fast  out  of  their  ships  on  one  side : 
the  English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other,  and, 
with  loud  shouts,  turned  the  captured  guns  against 
the  shore.  The  batteries  were  speedily  silenced. 
James  and  Melfort,  Bellefonds  and  Tourville, 
looked  on  in  helpless  despondency  while  the  second 
conflagration  proceeded.  The  conquerors,  leaving 
the  ships  of  wrar  in  flames,  made  their  way  into 
an  inner  basin  where  many  transports  lay.  Eight 
of  these  vessels  were  set  on  fire.  Several  were 
taken  in  tow.  The  rest  would  have  been  either 
destroyed  or  carried  off,  had  not  the  sea  again 
begun  to  ebb.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more ;  and 
the  victorious  flotilla  slowly  retired,  insulting  the 
hostile  camp  with  a  thundering  chant  of  "  God  Save 
the  King." 
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Thus  ended  at  noon  on  the  24th  of  May  the 
great  conflict  which  had  raged  during  five  days 
over  a  wide  extent  of  sea  and  shore.  One  English 
fireship  had  perished  in  its  calling.  Sixteen  French 
men-of-war,  all  noble  vessels,  and  eight  of  them 
three-deckers,  had  been  sunk  or  burned  down  to  the 
keel.  The  battle  is  called,  from  the  place  where 
it  terminated,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 

Macau  lay. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  BOYNE. 


James,  on  his  retirement  to  France,  having  warmly 
interested  Louis  XIV.  in  his  cause,  lost  no  time  in 
collecting  an  army  and  landing  in  Ireland,  which 
still  owned  his  authority,  from  whence  he  hoped, 
being  reinforced  by  the  Catholics,  to  make  a  descent 
on  England  to  recover  his  lost  crown ;  but  he  soon 
found  the  task  more  difficult  than  he  contemplated. 
The  siege  of  Londonderry  being  raised  by  General 
Kirke,  James  was  not  long  afterwards  met  by  King 
William  in  person,  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
where,  on  the  1st  July,  1690,  was  fought  the  famous 
battle  which  extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  craven- 
hearted  adventurer,  who  was  again  obliged  to  seek 
ignominious  security  in  France.  The  hostile  armies 
had  been  drawing  gradually  nearer  to  each  other 
until  on  the  29th  of  June,  when  James  crossed  the 
River  Boyne,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  right 
bank.  William  was  so  near  at  hand  that  on  the 
30th  he  too  reached  the  river  at  the  same  point, 
and  prepared  for  battle.  The  armies  were  very 
large ;  William's  consisted  of  36,000  English, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Danes;  James*  of  27,000 
French  and  Irish,  independent  of  a  body  of  troops 
who  held  Drogheda  for  him  on  his  right,  so  as  to 
command  the  road  to  Dublin.  The  commanders 
included  brave  and  eminent  men  on  both  sides  ; 
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William  had  with  him  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  and 
his  son,  Count  Schomberg,  Generals  Ginkel,  Douglas 
and  Kirke  ;  whilst  for  James  fought  the  Dukes  of 
Tyrconnell  and  Berwick,  Generals  Hamilton  and 
Sarsfield,  the  Count  Lauzun,  and  other  able  French 
officers.  But  then  there  was  William,  a  host  in 
himself,  whilst  as  far  as  James'  military  abilities  or 
courage  were  concerned  his  troops  would  have  been 
as  well,  if  not  better,  without  him  than  with  him. 
An  accident,  however,  had  nearly  wrought  an  over- 
whelming counterbalance  in  James'  favour;  as 
William,  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  on  the  Boyne, 
rode  up  and  down  with  his  staff  to  examine  the 
enemy's  position,  and  judge  how  he  might  best 
attack  them,  two  field-pieces  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  his  party,  and  fired  with  such  precision  that 
a  man  and  two  horses  were  killed  by  the  first  shot, 
very  near  to  William's  side.  A  second  shot  followed, 
which  grazed  the  bank  of  the  river,  then  bounded 
along  en  richochet,  as  military  men  say,  until  it 
passed  right  across  the  King's  shoulder,  and  tore 
away  some  little  flesh.  Lord  Coningsby,  riding  up, 
immediately  clapped  his  handkerchief  to  the  wound, 
but  William  said  he  heeded  it  not,  that  the  ball 
should  have  come  nearer  to  do  him  harm  ;  and  then, 
after  the  wound  was  dressed,  proceeded  with  his 
employment,  continuing  on  horseback  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  day.  But  James'  soldiers,  seeing  the 
confusion  produced  among  the  party  fired  on, 
jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  William  was 
killed,  and  sent  off  expresses  to  that  effect  to 
Dublin,  to  Paris,  and  to  all  the  other  capitals  of 
Europe.  Towards  night  William  called  his  officers 
together,  not  exactly  to  ask  their  opinion,  but  rather 
to  tell  them  that  he  had  determined  he  would  pass 
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the  river  on  the  morrow.  Immediately  all  prepara- 
tions were  made  ;  the  men  were  to  wear  in  their 
hats  green  boughs  or  sprigs,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  French  and  Irish,  who  wore  pieces  of 
white  paper  as  cockades.  At  midnight  William 
rode  amidst  the  light  of  torches  through  every  part 
of  the  camp ;  when  day  broke,  in  all  the  splendour 
of  one  of  the  finest  of  summer  mornings,  the 
troops  were  roused,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  was 
up,  the  leading  divisions  were  on  the  march.  Ten 
thousand  horse  and  foot  presently  moved  towards 
the  fords  below  Slane,  and  five  thousand  of  James' 
army  advanced  to  dispute  their  passage.  The 
contest  was  sharp,  but  short  and  decisive ;  James' 
officer,  Sir  Neale  O'Neill,  fell  dead  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment  at  the  first  charge,  and  his  opponent, 
General  Douglas,  was  soon  firmly  posted  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  and  now  there  opened  a  still  more 
portentous  attack  from  the  centre  of  William's 
position.  Amidst  a  general  movement  of  Enniskillen 
infantry,  regiments  of  French  Huguenots,  and  of 
large  bodies  of  cavalry,  a  dense  mass  of  Dutch 
Blue  Guards  were  in  particular  seen  to  advance 
their  drums  beating  a  march,  till  they  reached  the 
water's  edge,  when  they  dashed  eight  or  ten  abreast 
into  the  river,  and  crossed  towards  the  centre  of 
James'  army,  which  was  partly  covered  by  ditches 
and  breastworks  and  partly  hidden  by  intervening 
heights.  A  tremendous  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
guards  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  but 
they  moved  on,  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and 
dislodged  their  enemies.  The  Huguenots  and 
Enniskilleners  crossed  a  little  lower  down,  whilst 
the  cavalry  made  way  between  them  and  the  Dutch 
guards,  but  the  attacks  upon  them  were  so  fierce 
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that  the  Huguenots  were  broken,  and  lost  their 
commander,  and  some  of  the  horse  driven  back. 
Schomberg  here  started  forward,  passed  the  river, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and, 
pointing  to  the  French  Catholics  in  James'  army, 
cried  out  in  words  that  must  have  had  a  most 
stirring  effect  upon  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  see  your  perse- 
cutors ! "  but  even  as  he  spoke  a  ball  passed 
through  his  neck,  and  the  veteran  was  presently 
dead.  William  now  charged  in  person  with  the 
Enniskillen  Regiment,  who  now  rallied,  and 
redeemed  themselves  from  the  disgrace  of  their 
momentary  retreat;  William,  with  his  sword 
drawn,  though  hardly  able  to  carry  it  through 
pain  and  stiffness  of  his  wound  the  day  before, 
directed  them  and  the  Dutch  guards  right  against 
the  centre  of  James*  army,  where,  however,  no 
James  now  was  ;  that  prudent  monarch  was  already 
thinking  of  the  road  to  Dublin,  and  endeavouring 
to  place  himself  in  a  convenient  nearness  to  it ; 
but  his  troops  fought  better  for  their  master  than 
he  did  for  himself,  and  though  they  were  driven 
back  by  the  overwhelming  impetus  of  William's 
attack,  they  rallied,  and  even  repulsed  their 
enemies  for  a  time  so  vigorously,  that  the  King 
was  in  great  personal  danger.  But  from  all 
quarters  the  charges  grew  more  and  more  frequent 
and  severe ;  again  and  again  the  Irish  and  French 
were  compelled  to  retreat,  till,  in  a  word,  it  was 
evident  the  battle  was  lost,  when  there  was  a  rapid 
dispersion  of  the  mighty  force  that  promised  in  the 
morning  to  restore  James  to  his  three  kingdoms. 
The  French  alone  retreated  in  good  order ;  James' 
precautions  for  escape  were  perfectly  successful ; 
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he  went  off  under  the  protection  of  General 
Sarsfield's  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  swept  along 
as  fast  as  fear  could  carry  him  to  Dublin.  Meanly 
enough  he  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of 
defeat  on  the  brave  Irish ;  as  he  reached  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  and  Lady  Tyrconnell  advanced  to 
meet  him,  he  said  to  her,  "  Your  countrymen,  the 
Irish,  madam,  can  run  very  quick  "  ;  the  stinging 
answer  was,  "  Your  Majesty  excels  them  in  this  as  in 
everything  else,  for  you  have  won  the  race''  This 
was  unpleasant,  but  James  was  not  to  be  deterred 
by  it  from  continuing  his  flight  at  so  rapid  a  pace 
that  he  rode  to  Waterford  by  the  next  night,  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles;  here  he 
had  shipping  ready,  and  he  at  once  embarked  for 
France.  As  he  ascended  the  side  of  the  vessel  the 
wind  blew  off  his  hat;  General  O'  Farrell,  to  prevent 
his  catching  cold,  put  his  own  hat  on  the  King's 
head,  who  seems  to  have  been  touched  by  the 
single  act  of  kindness  so  far  as  to  try  to  say  some- 
thing noticeable  on  the  occasion,  so  he  observed 
that  "  //,  through  the  fault  of  the  Irish,  he  had  lost  a 
crown,  he  had  gained  a  hat  from  them  in  its  place." 

Traditional  Records  of  Old  England. 
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The  small  town  of  Dunbar  stands,  high  and  windy, 
looking  down  over  its  herring-boats,  over  its  grim 
old  castle  now  much  honeycombed,  on  one  of 
those  projecting  rock-promontories  with  which  that 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  is  niched  and  vandyked, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  A  beautiful  sea ;  good 
land  too,  now  that  the  plougher  understands  his 
trade ;  a  grim  niched  barrier  of  whinstone  sheltering 
it  from  the  chafings  and  tumblings  of  the  big  blue 
German  Ocean.  Seaward  St.  Abb's  Head,  of  whin- 
stone,  bounds  your  horizon  to  the  east,  not  very  far 
off ;  west,  close  by,  is  the  deep  bay,  and  fishy  little 
village  of  Belhaven  ;  the  gloomy  Bass  and  other 
rock-islets,  and  farther  the  hills  of  Fife,  and  fore- 
shadows of  the  Highlands,  are  visible  as  you  look 
seaward.  From  the  bottom  of  Belhaven  Bay  to 
that  of  the  next  seabight  St.  Abb's-ward,  the  town 
and  its  environs  form  a  peninsula — along  the  base 
of  which  peninsula,  "  not  much  above  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  sea  to  sea,"  Oliver  Cromwell's  army,  on 
Monday,  2nd  of  September,  1650,  stands  ranked, 
with  its  tents  and  town  behind  it,  in  very  forlorn 
circumstances.  This  now  is  all  the  ground  that 
Oliver  is  lord  of  in  Scotland.  His  ships  lie  in  the 
offing,  with  biscuit  and  transport  for  him  ;  but  visible 
elsewhere  in  the  earth  no  help. 
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Landward,  as  you  look  from  the  town  of  Dunbar, 
there  rises,  some  short  mile  off,  a  dusky  continent  of 
barren  heath  hills,  the  Lammermoor,  where  only 
mountain-sheep  can  be  at  home — the  crossing  of 
which,  by  any  of  its  boggy  passes,  and  brawling  stream- 
courses,  no  army,  hardly  a  solitary  Scotch  packman, 
could  attempt  in  such  weather.  To  the  edge  of 
these  Lammermoor  heights,  David  Lesley  has  be- 
taken himself;  lies  now  along  the  uppermost  spur 
of  them—a  long  hill  of  considerable  height,  which 
the  Dunbar  people  call  the  Dun,  Doon,  or  some- 
times for  fashion's  sake  the  Down,  adding  to  it  the 
Teutonic  Hill  likewise,  though  Dun  itself  in  old 
Celtic  signifies  hill.  On  this  Doon  Hill  lies  David 
Lesley  with  the  victorious  Scotch  army,  upwards  of 
twenty-thousand  strong ;  with  the  Committees  of 
Kirk  and  Estates,  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 
country,  and  in  fact  the  flower  of  what  the  pure 
Covenant  in  this  twelfth  year  of  its  existence  can 
still  bring  forth.  There  lies  he  since  Sunday  night, 
on  the  top  and  slope  of  this  Doon  Hill,  with  the 
impassable  heath-continents  behind  him  ;  embraces, 
as  within  outspread  tiger-claws,  the  base-line  of 
Oliver's  Dunbar  peninsula ;  waiting  what  Oliver 
will  do.  Cockburnspath,  with  its  ravines,  has  been 
seized  on  Oliver's  left,  and  made  impassable  ;  behind 
Oliver  is  the  sea;  in  front  of  him  Lesley,  Doon 
Hill,  and  the  heath-continent  of  Lammermoor. 
Lesley's  force  is  of  three-and-twenty  thousand,  in 
spirits  as  of  men  chasing.  Oliver's  about  half  as 
many,  in  spirits  as  of  men  chased.  What  is  to 
become  of  Oliver? 

Haselrig,  as  we  know,  is  Governor  of  Newcastle. 
Oliver  on  Monday  writes  this  note ;  means  to  send 
it  off,  I  suppose,  by  sea.    Making  no  complaint  for 
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himself,  the  remarkable  Oliver ;  doing,  with  grave 
brevity,  in  the  hour  the  business  of  the  hour.  "  He 
was  a  strong  man,"  so  intimates  Charles  Harvey, 
who  knew  him  ;  "  in  the  dark  perils  of  war,  in  the 
high  places  of  the  field,  hope  shone  in  him  like 
a  pillar  of  fire,  when  it  had  gone  out  in  all  the 
others."  A  genuine  king  amongst  men,  Mr.  Harvey. 
The  divinest  sight  this  world  sees — when  it  is 
privileged  to  see  such,  and  not  be  sickened  with  the 
unholy  apery  of  such !  He  is  just  now  upon  an 
"engagement"  or  complicated  concern,  "  very 
difficult." 

To  the  Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Haselrig  at  Newcastle 
or  elsewhere :    These.    Haste,  Haste. 

"Dunbar,"  2nd  September,  1650. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  are  upon  an  engagement  very  difficult.  The 
enemy  hath  blocked  up  our  way  at  the  Pass  at 
Copperspath,  through  which  we  cannot  get  without 
almost  a  miracle.  He  lieth  so  upon  the  hills  that 
we  know  not  how  to  come  that  way  without  great 
difficulty ;  and  our  lying  here  daily  consumeth  our 
men,  who  fall  sick  beyond  imagination. 

I  perceive,  your  forces  are  not  in  a  capacity  for 
present  release.  Wherefore,  whatever  become  of 
us,  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  get  what  forces  you 
can  together ;  and  the  south  to  help  what  they  can. 
The  business  nearly  concerneth  all  good  people.  If 
your  forces  had  been  in  a  readiness  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  back  of  Copperspath,  it  might  have  oc- 
casioned supplies  to  have  come  to  us.  But  the 
only  wise  God  knows  what  is  best.  All  shall  work 
for  good.    Our  spirits  are  comfortable,  praised  be 
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the  Lord,  though  our  present  condition  be  as  it  is. 
And,  indeed,  we  have  much  hope  in  the  Lord  ;  of 
Whose  mercy  we  have  had  large  experience. 

Indeed  do  you  get  together  what  forces  you  can 
against  them.  Send  to  friends  in  the  south  to  help 
with  more.  Let  H.  Vane  know  what  I  write.  I 
would  not  make  it  public,  lest  danger  should  accrue 
thereby.  You  know  what  use  to  make  hereof.  Let 
me  hear  from  you.    I  rest, 

Your  servant, 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

P.S. — It's  difficult  for  me  to  send  to  you.  Let 
me  hear  from  "  you  "  after  "  you  receive  this." 

The  base  of  Oliver's  "  Dunbar  Peninsula,"  as  we 
have  called  it,  extends  from  Belhaven  Bay  on  his 
right  to  Brocksmouth  House  on  his  left — "  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  sea  to  sea."  Brocksmouth 
House,  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh's  mansion,  which  still 
stands  there,  his  soldiers  now  occupy  as  their 
extreme  post  on  the  left.  As  its  name  indicates, 
it  is  the  month  or  issue  of  a  small  rivulet,  or  burn, 
called  Brock,  Brocksburn ;  which,  springing  from 
the  Lammermoor,  and  skirting  David  Lesley's 
Doon  Hill,  finds  its  egress  here  into  the  sea. 
The  reader  who  would  form  an  image  to  himself 
of  the  great  Tuesday,  3rd  of  September,  1650,  at 
Dunbar,  must  note  well  this  little  burn.  It  runs  in 
a  deep  grassy  glen,  which  the  south-country  officers 
in  those  old  pamphlets  describe  as  a  * '  deep  ditch, 
forty  feet  in  depth,  and  about  as  many  in  width  " — 
ditch  dug  out  by  the  little  brook  itself,  and  carpeted 
with  greensward,  in  the  course  of  long  thousands  of 
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years.  It  runs  pretty  close  by  the  foot  of  Doon 
Hill ;  forms,  from  this  point  to  the  sea,  the  boun- 
dary of  Oliver's  position :  his  force  is  arranged  in 
battle-order  along  the  left  bank  of  this  Brocksburn, 
and  its  grassy  glen  ;  he  is  busied  all  Monday,  he 
and  his  officers,  in  ranking  them  there.  "  Before 
sunrise  on  Monday,"  Lesley  sent  down  his  horse 
from  the  hill-top  to  occupy  the  other  side  of  this 
brook;  "about  four  in  the  afternoon "  his  train 
came  down,  his  whole  army  gradually  came  down ; 
and  they  now  are  ranking  themselves  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Brocksburn,  on  rather  narrow 
ground ;  cornfields,  but  swiftly  sloping  upwards 
to  the  steep  of  Doon  Hill.  This  goes  on,  in  the 
wild  showers  and  winds  of  Monday,  2nd  September, 
1650,  on  both  sides  of  the  rivulet  of  Brock.  Who- 
ever will  begin  the  attack  must  get  across  this 
brook  and  its  glen  first — a  thing  of  much  dis- 
advantage. 

Behind  Oliver's  ranks,  between  him  and  Dunbar, 
stand  his  tents,  sprinkled  up  and  down,  by  batta- 
lions, over  the  face  of  this  "  Peninsula,"  which  is 
a  low  though  very  uneven  tract  of  ground  ;  now  in 
our  time  all  yellow  with  wheat  and  barley  in  the 
autumn  season,  but  at  that  date  only  partially 
tilled — describable  by  Yorkshire  Hodgson  as  a 
place  of  plashes  and  rough  bent-grass ;  terribly 
beaten  by  showery  winds  that  day,  so  that  your 
tent  will  hardly  stand.  There  was  then  but  one 
farmhouse  on  this  tract,  where  now  are  not  a  few  : 
thither  were  Oliver's  cannon  sent  this  morning; 
they  had  at  first  been  lodged  "  in  the  church,"  an 
edifice  standing  then  as  now  somewhat  apart,  "  at 
the  south  end  of  Dunbar."  We  have  notice  of 
only  one  other  "  small  house,"  belike  some  poor 
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shepherd's  homestead,  in  Oliver's  tract  of  ground  : 
it  stands  close  by  the  Brock  rivulet  itself,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  the  little  glen,  at  a  place  where  the 
banks  of  it  flatten  themselves  out  into  a  slope 
passable  for  carts :  this,  of  course,  as  the  one 
"  pass "  in  that  quarter,  it  is  highly  important 
to  seize.  Pride  and  Lambert  lodged  "  six  horse 
and  fifteen  foot "  in  this  poor  hut  early  in  the 
morning ;  Lesley's  horse  came  across,  and  drove 
them  out,  killing  some  and  "  taking  three  pris- 
oners"; and  so  got  possession  of  this  pass  and 
hut,  but  did  not  keep  it.  Among  the  three 
prisoners  was  one  musketeer,  "  a  very  stout  man, 
though  he  has  but  a  wooden  arm,"  and  some  iron 
hook  at  the  end  of  it,  poor  fellow.  He  "fired 
thrice,"  not  without  effect,  with  his  wooden  arm, 
and  was  not  taken  without  difficulty  :  a  handfast 
stubborn  man ;  they  carried  him  across  to  General 
Lesley  to  give  some  account  of  himself. 

And  now  farther,  on  the  great  scale,  we  are  to 
remark  very  specially  that  there  is  just  one  other 
"  pass  "  across  the  Brocksburn;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely where  the  London  road  now  crosses  it ; 
about  a  mile  east  from  the  former  pass,  and  per- 
haps two  gunshots  west  from  Brocksmouth  House. 
There  the  great  road  then,  as  now,  crosses  the  Burn 
of  Brock ;  the  steep  grassy  glen,  or  "  broad  ditch 
forty  feet  deep,"  flattening  itself  out  here  once 
more  into  a  passable  slope  :  passable,  but  still 
steep  on  the  southern  or  Lesley  side,  still  mounting 
up  there,  with  considerable  acclivity,  into  a  high 
table-ground,  out  of  which  the  Doon  Hill,  as  out- 
skirt  of  the  Lammermoor,  a  short  mile  to  your 
right,  gradually  gathers  itself.  There,  at  this 
"  pass,"  on  and  about  the  present  London  road, 
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as  you  discover  after  long,  dreary,  dim  examining, 
took  place  the  brunt  or  essential  agony  of  the  battle 
of  Dunbar  long  ago.  Read  in  the  extinct  old 
pamphlets,  and  ever  again  obstinately  read,  till 
some  light  rise  in  them,  look  even  with  unmilitary 
eyes  at  the  ground  as  it  now  is,  you  do  at  last 
obtain  small  glimmerings  of  distinct  features  here 
and  there,  which  gradually  coalesce  into  a  kind  of 
image  for  you ;  and  some  spectrum  of  the  fact 
becomes  visible  ;  rises  veritable,  face  to  face,  on 
you,  grim  and  sad  in  the  depths  of  the  old  dead 
time.  Yes,  my  travelling  friends,  vehiculating  in 
gigs  or  otherwise  over  that  piece  of  London  road, 
you  may  say  to  yourselves,  Here  without  monu- 
ment is  the  grave  of  a  valiant  thing  which  was  done 
under  the  sun ;  the  footprint  of  a  hero,  not  yet 
quite  undistinguishable,  is  here ! 

"  The  Lord  General  about  four  o'clock,"  say  the 
old  pamphlets,  "  went  into  the  town  to  take  some 
refreshment,"  a  hasty  late  dinner,  or  early  supper, 
whichever  we  may  call  it;  "and  very  soon  returned 
back,"  having  written  Sir  Arthur's  letter,  I  think, 
in  the  interim.  Coursing  about  the  field,  with 
enough  of  things  to  order  ;  walking  at  last  with 
Lambert  in  the  park  or  garden  of  Brocksmouth 
House,  he  discerns  that  Lesley  is  astir  on  the  hill- 
side, altering  his  position  somewhat.  That  Lesley 
in  fact  is  coming  wholly  down  to  the  basis  of  the 
hill,  where  his  horse  had  been  since  sunrise :  coming 
wholly  down  to  the  edge  of  the  brook  and  glen, 
among  the  sloping  harvest-fields  there  ;  and  also  is 
bringing  up  his  left  wing  of  horse,  most  part  of  it, 
towards  his  right;  edging  himself,  "  shogging,"  as 
Oliver  calls  it,  his  whole  line  more  and  more  to  the 
right !   His  meaning  is,  to  get  hold  of  Brocksmouth 
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House  and  the  pass  of  the  brook  there,  after  which 
it  will  be  free  to  him  to  attack  us  when  he  will ! 
Lesley  in  fact  considers,  or  at  least  the  Committee 
of  Estates  and  Kirk  consider,  that  Oliver  is  lost ; 
that,  on  the  whole,  he  must  not  be  left  to  retreat, 
but  must  be  attacked  and  annihilated  here.  A  vague 
story,  due  to  Bishop  Burnet,  the  watery  source  of 
many  such,  still  circulates  about  the  world,  that  it 
was  the  Kirk  Committee  who  forced  Lesley  down 
against  his  will ;  that  Oliver,  at  sight  of  it,  ex- 
claimed, "The  Lord  hath  delivered, "  etc.:  which 
nobody  is  in  the  least  bound  to  believe.  It  appears, 
from  other  quarters,  that  Lesley  was  advised  or 
sanctioned  in  this  attempt  by  the  Committee  of 
Estates  and  Kirk,  but  also  that  he  was  by  no  means 
hard  to  advise ;  that,  in  fact,  lying  on  the  top  of 
Doon  Hill,  shelterless  in  such  weather,  was  no 
operation  to  spin  out  beyond  necessity;  and  that 
if  anybody  pressed  too  much  upon  him  with  advice 
to  come  down  and  fight,  it  was  likeliest  to  be 
Royalist  Civil  Dignitaries,  who  had  plagued  him 
with  their  cavillings  at  his  cunctations,  at  his 
"  secret  fellow-feeling  for  the  Sectarians  and 
Regicides/'  ever  since  this  war  began.  The  poor 
Scotch  clergy  have  enough  of  their  own  to  answer 
for  in  this  business ;  let  every  back  bear  the  burden 
that  belongs  to  it.  In  a  word,  Lesley  descends,  has 
been  descending  all  day,  and  "  shogs  "  himself  to 
the  right — urged,  I  believe,  by  manifold  counsel, 
and  by  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and,  what  is  equally 
important  for  us,  Oliver  sees  him,  and  sees  through 
him,  in  this  movement  of  his. 

At  sight  of  this  movement  Oliver  suggests  to 
Lambert  standing  by  him,  Does  it  not  give  us  an 
advantage  if  we,  instead  of  him,  like  to  begin  the 
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attack  ?  Here  is  the  enemy's  right  wing  coming 
out  to  the  open  space,  free  to  be  attacked  on  any 
side;  and  the  main-battle,  hampered  in  narrow 
sloping  ground  between  Doon  Hill  and  the  Brook, 
has  no  room  to  manoeuvre  or  assist :  beat  this  right 
wing  where  it  now  stands ;  take  it  in  flank  and 
front  with  an  overpowering  force — it  is  driven 
upon  its  own  main-battle,  the  whole  army  is  beaten  ? 
Lambert  eagerly  assents,  "had  meant  to  say  the 
same  thing."  Monk,  who  comes  up  at  the  moment, 
likewise  assents  ;  as  the  other  officers  do,  when  the 
case  is  set  before  them.  It  is  the  plan  resolved 
upon  for  battle.  The  attack  shall  begin  to-morrow 
before  dawn. 

And  so  the  soldiers  stand  to  their  arms,  or  lie 
within  instant  reach  of  their  arms,  all  night ;  being 
upon  an  engagement  very  difficult  indeed.  The 
night  is  wild  and  wet ;  2nd  of  September  means 
12th  by  our  calendar:  the  harvest  moon  wades  deep 
among  clouds  of  sleet  and  hail.  Whoever  has 
a  heart  for  prayer,  let  him  pray  now,  for  the  wrestle 
of  death  is  at  hand.  Pray,  and,  withal,  keep  his 
powder  dry  !  And  be  ready  for  extremities,  and 
quit  himself  like  a  man  !  Thus  they  pass  the  night, 
making  that  Dunbar  Peninsula  and  Brock  rivulet 
long  memorable  to  me.  We  English  have  some 
tents ;  the  Scots  have  none.  The  hoarse  sea  moans 
bodeful,  swinging  low  and  heavy  against  these 
whinstone  bays;  the  sea  and  the  tempests  are 
abroad,  all  else  asleep  but  we, — and  there  is  One 
that  rides  on  the  wipgs  of  the  wind. 

Towards  three  in  the  morning  the  Scotch  foot,  by 
order  of  a  Major-General  say  some,  extinguish  their 
matches,  all  but  two  in  a  company ;  cower  under  the 
corn-shocks,  seeking  some  imperfect  shelter  and 
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sleep.  Be  wakeful,  ye  English ;  watch  and  pray, 
and  keep  your  powder  dry.  About  four  o'clock 
comes  order  to  my  puddingheaded  Yorkshire  friend 
that  his  regiment  must  mount  and  march  straight- 
away ;  his  and  various  other  regiments  march, 
pouring  swiftly  to  the  left  to  Brocksmouth  House, 
to  the  pass  over  the  Brock.  With  overpowering 
force  let  us  storm  the  Scots'  right  wing  there ;  beat 
that,  and  all  is  beaten.  Major  Hodgson  riding 
along,  heard,  he  says,  "  a  cornet  praying  in  the 
night";  a  company  of  poor  men,  I  think,  making 
worship  there,  under  the  void  heaven,  before  battle 
joined :  Major  Hodgson,  giving  his  charge  to  a 
brother-officer,  turned  aside  to  listen  for  a  minute, 
and  worship  and  pray  along  with  them ;  haply  his 
last  prayer  on  this  earth,  as  it  might  prove  to  be. 
But  no  :  this  cornet  prayed  with  such  effusion  as 
was  wonderful ;  and  imparted  strength  to  my  York- 
shire friend,  who  strengthened  his  men  by  telling 
them  of  it.  And  the  heavens,  in  their  mercy,  I  think, 
have  opened  us  a  way  of  deliverance !  The  moon 
gleams  out,  hard  and  blue,  riding  among  hail- 
clouds  ;  and  over  St.  Abb's  Head  a  streak  of  dawn 
is  rising. 

And  now  is  the  hour  when  the  attack  should  be, 
and  no  Lambert  is  yet  here,  he  is  ordering  the  line 
far  to  the  right  yet ;  and  Oliver  occasionally,  in 
Hodgson's  hearing,  is  impatient  for  him.  The 
Scots  too,  on  this  wing,  are  awake,  thinking  to 
surprise  us ;  there  is  their  trumpet  sounding,  we 
heard  it  once ;  and  Lambert,  who  was  to  lead  the 
attack,  is  not  here.  The  Lord  General  is  im- 
patient ;  behold,  Lambert  at  last  !  The  trumpets 
peal,  shattering  with  fierce  clangour  night's  silence ; 
the  cannons  awaken  along  all  the  line :  "  The  Lord 
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of  Hosts  !  The  Lord  of  Hosts  !  "  On,  my  brave 
ones,  on ! 

The  dispute  "  on  this  right  wing  was  hot  and  stiff, 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour."  Plenty  of  fire  from 
fieldpieces,  snaphances,  matchlocks,  entertains  the 
Scotch  main -battle  across  the  Brock ;  poor  stiff- 
ened men,  roused  from  the  corn-shocks  with  their 
matches  all  out  !  But  here  on  the  right,  their 
horse,  "  with  lancers  in  the  front  rank,"  charge 
desperately  ;  drive  us  back  across  the  hollow  of  the 
rivulet ;  back  a  little ;  but  the  Lord  gives  us  cour- 
age, and  we  storm  home  again,  horse  and  foot,  upon 
them,  with  a  shock  like  tornado  tempests ;  break 
them,  beat  them,  drive  them  all  adrift.  "  Some 
fled  towards  Copperspath,  but  most  across  their 
own  foot."  Their  own  poor  foot,  whose  matches 
were  hardly  well  alight  yet !  Poor  men,  it  was  a 
terrible  awakening  for  them  :  fieldpieces  and  charge 
of  foot  across  the  Brocksburn ;  and  now  here  is  their 
own  horse  in  mad  panic  trampling  them  to  death. 
Above  three  thousand  killed  upon  the  place :  "  I 
never  saw  such  a  charge  of  foot  and  horse,"  says 
one;  nor  did  I.  Oliver  was  still  near  to  Yorkshire 
Hodgson  when  the  shock  succeeded ;  Hodgson 
heard  him  say,  "  They  run  !  I  profess  they  run  !  " 
And  over  St.  Abb's  Head  and  the  German  Ocean, 
just  then,  burst  the  first  gleam  of  the  level  sun 
upon  us,  "  and  I  heard  Nol  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  'Let  God  arise,  let  His  enemies  be 
scattered,' " — or  in  Rous'  metre, 

Let  God  arise,  and  scattered 

Let  all  His  enemies  be ; 
And  let  all  those  that  do  him  hate 

Before  His  presence  flee ! 
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Even  so.  The  Scotch  army  is  shivered  to  utter 
ruin  ;  rushes  in  tumultuous  wreck,  hither,  thither ; 
to  Belhaven,  or,  in  their  distraction,  even  to  Dunbar, 
the  chase  goes  as  far  as  Haddington,  led  by  Hacker. 
"  The  Lord  General  made  a  halt,,,  says  Hodgson, 
"  and  sang  the  hundred-and-seventeenth  Psalm,"  till 
our  horse  could  gather  for  the  chase.  Hundred-and- 
seventeenth  Psalm,  at  the  foot  of  the  Doon  Hill ; 
there  we  uplift  it,  to  the  tune  of  Bangor,  or  some 
still  higher  score,  and  roll  it  strong  and  great  against 
the  sky  : 

O  give  ye  praise  unto  the  Lord, 

All  na-tions  that  be ; 
Likewise  ye  people  all,  accord 

His  name  to  magnify ! 

For  great  to  us-ward  ever  are 

His  loving  kindnesses ; 
His  truth  endures  for  evermore  : 

The  Lord  O  do  ye  bless ! 

And  now,  to  the  chase  again. 

The  prisoners  are  ten  thousand — all  the  foot  in  a 
mass.  Many  dignitaries  are  taken  ;  not  a  few  are 
slain  ;  of  whom  see  printed  lists,  full  of  blunders. 
Provost  Jaffray  of  Aberdeen,  Member  of  the  Scots 
Parliament,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  was 
very  nearly  slain  ;  a  trooper's  sword  was  in  the  air 
to  sever  him,  but  one  cried,  He  is  a  man  of  con- 
sequence ;  he  can  ransom  himself  ! — and  the  trooper 
kept  him  prisoner. 

General  David  Lesley,  vigorous  for  flight  as  for 
other  things,  got  to  Edinburgh  by  nine  o'clock ; 
poor  old  Leven,  not  so  light  of  movement,  did  not 
get  till  two.  Tragical  enough.  What  a  change 
since  January,  1644,  when  we  marched  out  of  this 
same  Dunbar  up  to  the  knees  in  snow !    It  was  to 
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help  and  save  these  very  men  that  we  then  marched, 
with  the  Covenant  in  all  our  hearts.  We  have  stood 
by  the  Letter  of  the  Covenant ;  fought  for  our 
Covenanted  Stuart  King  as  we  could ;  they  again, 
they  stand  by  the  substance  of  it,  and  have  trampled 
us  and  the  letter  of  it  into  this  ruinous  state !  Yes, 
my  poor  friends ;  and  now  be  wise,  be  taught ! 
The  Letter  of  your  Covenant,  in  fact,  will  never 
rally  again  in  this  world.  The  spirit  and  substance 
of  it,  please  God,  will  never  die  in  this  or  in  any 
world. 

Such  is  Dunbar  Battle ;  which  might  also  be 
called  Dunbar  Drove,  for  it  was  a  frightful  rout. 
Brought  on  by  miscalculation,  misunderstanding  of 
the  difference  between  substances  and  semblances, 
by  mismanagement,  and  the  chance  of  war. 


Carlyle. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  TFIE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 


While  the  huge  Armada  was  making  ready  in  the 
southern  ports  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  with  almost  incredible  toil  and  skill, 
collected  a  squadron  of  warships  at  Dunkirk,  and 
his  flotilla  of  other  ships  and  flat-bottomed  boats  for 
the  transport  to  England  of  the  picked  troops, 
which  were  designed  to  be  the  main  instruments  in 
subduing  England.  Thousands  of  workmen  were 
employed,  night  and  day,  in  the  construction  of 
these  vessels,  in  the  ports  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
The  army  which  the  vessels  were  designed  to 
convey  to  England  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
strong,  besides  a  body  of  four  thousand  cavalry, 
stationed  at  Courtroi,  composed  chiefly  of  the  ablest 
veterans  of  Europe. 

Philip  had  been  advised  by  the  deserter,  Sir 
William  Stanley,  not  to  attack  England  in  the  first 
instance,  but  first  to  effect  a  landing  and  secure  a 
strong  position  in  Ireland  ;  his  admiral,  Santa  Cruz, 
had  recommended  him  to  make  sure,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  some  large  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Holland  or  Zealand,  where  the  Armada,  having 
entered  the  channel,  might  find  shelter  in  case  of 
storm,  and  whence  it  could  sail  without  difficulty 
for  England  ;  but  Philip  rejected  both  these  counsels, 
and  directed  that  England  itself  should  be  made  the 
immediate  object  of  attack  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May 
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the  Armada  left  the  Tagus,  in  the  pomp  and  pride 
of  supposed  invincibility,  and  amidst  the  shouts  of 
thousands,  who  believed  that  England  was  already 
conquered.  But  steering  to  the  northward,  and 
before  it  was  clear  of  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  Armada 
was  assailed  by  a  violent  storm,  and  driven  back  with 
considerable  damage  to  the  ports  of  Biscay  and 
Galicia. 

The  report  of  the  storm  which  had  beaten  back 
the  Armada  reached  England  with  much  exaggera- 
tion, and  it  was  supposed  by  some  of  the  Queen's 
counsellors  that  the  invasion  would  now  be  deferred 
to  another  year.  But  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham, 
the  Lord  High-Admiral  of  the  English  Fleet,  judged 
more  wisely  that  the  danger  was  not  yet  passed,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  had  the  moral  courage  to 
refuse  to  dismantle  his  principal  ships,  though  he 
received  orders  to  that  effect.  But  it  was  not 
Howard's  design  to  keep  the  English  fleet  in  costly 
inaction,  and  to  wait  patiently  in  our  own  harbours, 
till  the  Spaniards  had  recruited  their  strength,  and 
sailed  forth  again  to  attack  us.  It  was  resolved  to 
proceed  to  Spain,  to  learn  the  enemy's  real  con- 
dition, and  to  deal  him  any  blow  for  which  there 
might  be  opportunity.  In  this  bold  policy  we  may 
well  believe  him  to  have  been  eagerly  seconded  by 
those  who  commanded  under  him.  Howard  and 
Drake  sailed  accordingly  to  Corunna,  hoping  to 
surprise  and  attack  some  part  of  the  Armada  in  the 
harbour ;  but  when  near  the  coast  of  Spain,  the 
north  wind,  which  had  blown  up  to  that  time, 
veered  suddenly  to  the  south  ;  and  fearing  that  the 
Spaniards  might  put  to  sea  and  pass  him  unobserved, 
Howard  returned  to  the  entrance  of  the  Channel, 
where  he  cruised  for  some  time  on  the  look-out  for 
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the  enemy.  In  part  of  a  letter  written  by  him  at 
this  period,  he  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  guarding  so 
large  a  breadth  of  sea — a  difficulty  that  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  when  modern  schemes  of  defence 
against  hostile  fleets  from  the  south  are  discussed. 
"  I  myself,' '  he  wrote,  "  do  lie  in  the  midst  of  the 
Channel,  with  the  greatest  force  ;  Sir  Francis  Drake 
hath  twenty  ships,  and  four  or  five  pinnaces,  which 
lie  towards  Ushant ;  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  with  as  many 
more,  lieth  towards  Scilly.  Thus  we  are  fain  to  do, 
or  else  with  this  wind  they  might  pass  us  by,  and  we 
never  the  wiser.  The  Sleeve  is  another  manner  of 
thing  that  it  was  taken  for  ;  we  find  it  by  experience 
and  daily  observation  to  be  100  miles  over:  a 
large  room  for  me  to  look  unto  !  "  But  after  some 
time  further  reports  that  the  Spaniards  were  inactive 
in  their  harbour,  where  they  were  suffering  severely 
from  sickness,  caused  Howard  also  to  relax  in  his 
vigilance  ;  and  he  returned  to  Plymouth  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  fleet. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Armada  having  com- 
pletely refitted,  sailed  again  for  the  Channel,  and 
reached  it  without  obstruction  or  observation  by  the 
English. 

The  design  of  the  Spaniards  was,  that  the  Armada 
should  give  them,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  command 
of  the  sea,  and  that  it  should  join  the  squadron 
which  Parma  had  collected,  off  Calais.  Then, 
escorted  by  an  overpowering  naval  force,  Parma  and 
his  army  were  to  embark  in  their  flotilla,  and  cross 
the  sea  to  England,  where  they  were  to  be  landed, 
together  with  the  troops  which  the  Armada  brought 
from  the  ports  of  Spain.  The  scheme  was  not  dis- 
similar to  one  formed  against  England  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  afterwards. 
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Although  the  numbers  of  sail  which  the  Queen's 
government,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  of  volunteers,  had 
collected  for  the  defence  of  England  exceeded  the 
number  of  sail  in  the  Spanish  fleet,  the  English 
ships  were,  collectively,  far  inferior  in  size  to  their 
adversaries ;  their  aggregate  tonnage  being  less  by 
half  than  that  of  the  enemy.  In  the  number  of 
guns,  and  weight  of  metal,  the  disproportion  was  still 
greater.  The  English  admiral  was  also  obliged  to 
subdivide  his  force ;  and  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  with 
forty  of  the  best  Dutch  and  English  ships,  was 
employed  in  blockading  the  hostile  ports  in  Flanders, 
and  in  preventing  the  Prince  of  Parma  from  coming 
out  of  Dunkirk. 

The  orders  of  King  Philip  to  the  Duke  de  Medina 
Sidonia  were,  that  he  should,  on  entering  the 
Channel,  keep  near  the  French  coast,  and,  if 
attacked  by  the  English  ships,  avoid  an  action,  and 
steer  on  to  Calais  Roads,  where  the  Prince  of  Parma's 
squadron  was  to  join  him.  The  hope  of  surprising 
and  destroying  the  JEnglish  fleet  in  Plymouth  led 
the  Spanish  admiral  to  deviate  from  these  orders, 
and  to  stand  across  to  the  English  shore ;  but  on 
finding  that  Lord  Howard  was  coming  out  to 
meet  him,  he  resumed  the  original  plan,  and  deter- 
mined to  bend  his  way  steadily  towards  Calais  and 
Dunkirk,  and  to  keep  merely  on  the  defensive  against 
such  squadrons  of  the  English  as  might  come  up  with 
him. 

It  was  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  July,  that  Lord 
Effingham  came  in  sight  of  his  formidable  adver- 
saries. The  Armada  was  drawn  up  in  form  of  a 
crescent,  which  from  horn  to  horn  measured  some 
seven  miles.  There  was  a  south-west  wind,  and 
before  it  the  vast  vessels  sailed  slowly  on.  The 
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English  let  them  pass  by  ;  and  then,  following  in 
the  rear,  commenced  an  attack  on  them.  A  running 
fight  now  took  place,  in  which  some  of  the  best  ships 
of  the  Spaniards  were  captured ;  many  more  received 
heavy  damage ;  while  the  English  vessels,  which 
took  care  not  to  close  with  their  huge  antagonists, 
but  availed  themselves  of  their  superior  celerity  in 
attacking  and  manceuvreing,  suffered  little  compara- 
tive loss.  Each  day  added  not  only  to  the  spirit 
but  to  the  number  of  Effingham's  force.  Raleigh, 
Oxford,  Cumberland,  and  Sheffield  joined  him ;  and 
"  the  gentlemen  of  England  hired  ships  from  all 
parts  at  their  own  charge,  and  with  one  accord  came 
flocking  thither  as  to  a  set  field,  where  glory  was  to 
be  attained,  and  faithful  service  performed  unto  their 
prince  and  their  country." 

Raleigh  justly  praises  the  English  admiral  for  his 
skilful  tactics.  He  says,  "  Certainly,  he  that  will 
happily  perform  a  fight  at  sea,  must  be  skilful 
in  making  choice  of  vessels  to  fight  in  ;  he  must 
believe  that  there  is  more  belonging  to  a  good  man- 
of-war,  upon  the  waters,  than  great  daring ;  and 
must  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  fighting  loose,  or  at  large  and  grappling. 
The  guns  of  a  slow  ship  pierce  as  well,  and  make  as 
great  holes,  as  those  in  a  swift.  To  clap  ships 
together,  without  consideration,  belongs  rather  to  a 
madman  than  to  a  man-of-w7ar ;  for  by  such  an 
ignorant  bravery  was  Peter  Strossie  lost  at  the 
Azores,  when  he  fought  against  the  Marquis  of  Santa 
Cruza.  In  like  sort  had  the  Lord  Charles  Howard, 
Admiral  of  England,  been  lost  in  the  year  1588,  if 
he  had  not  been  better  advised,  than  a  great  many 
malignant  fools  were  that  found  fault  with  his 
demeanour.     The  Spaniards  had  an  army  aboard 
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them,  and  he  had  none  :  they  had  more  ships  than 
he  had,  and  of  higher  building  and  charging ;  so  that, 
had  he  entangled  himself  with  those  great  and 
powerful  vessels,  he  had  greatly  endangered  this 
kingdom  of  England.  For,  twenty  men  upon  the 
defences  are  equal  to  a  hundred  that  board  and 
enter ;  whereas  then,  contrariwise,  the  Spaniards  had 
a  hundred,  for  twenty  of  ours,  to  defend  themselves 
withall.  But  our  admiral  knew  his  advantage,  and 
held  it :  which,  had  he  not  done,  he  had  not  been 
worthy  to  have  held  his  head." 

The  Spanish  admiral  also  showed  great  judgment 
and  firmness  in  following  the  line  of  conduct  that 
had  been  traced  out  for  him ;  and  on  the  27th  of 
July  he  brought  his  fleet  unbroken,  though  sorely 
distressed,  to  anchor  in  Calais  Roads.  But  the  King 
of  Spain  had  calculated  ill  the  number  and  the 
activity  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  ;  as  the  old 
historian  expresses  it,  "  It  seemeth  that  the  Duke  of 
Parma  and  the  Spaniards  grounded  upon  a  vain  and 
presumptuous  expectation,  that  all  the  ships  of 
England  and  of  the  Low  Countreys  would  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  Spanish  and  Dunkerk  navie  have 
betaken  themselves  to  flight,  yeelding  them  sea- 
room,  and  endeavouring  only  to  defend  themselves, 
their  havens,  and  sea-coasts  from  invasion.  Where- 
fore their  intent  and  purpose  was,  that  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  in  his  small  and  flat-bottomed  ships  should, 
as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  and  wings  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  convey  over  all  his  troupes,  armour, 
and  warlike  provisions,  and  with  their  forces  so 
united,  should  invade  England ;  or,  while  the  English 
fleet  were  busied  in  fight  against  the  Spanish,  should 
enter  upon  any  part  of  the  coast  which  he  thought 
to  be  most  convenient.    Which  invasion  (as  the 
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captives  afterwards  confessed)  the  Duke  of  Parma 
thought  first  to  have  attempted  by  the  river  of 
Thames  ;  upon  the  banks  whereof,  having  at  the 
first  arrivall  landed  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  of  his 
principall  souldiers,  he  supposed  that  he  might  easily 
have  wonne  the  citie  of  London ;  both  because  his 
small  shippes  should  have  followed  and  assisted  his 
land-forces,  and  also  for  that  the  citie  itselfe  was 
but  meanely  fortified  and  easie  to  ouercome,  by 
reason  of  the  citizens'  delicacie  and  discontinuance 
from  the  warres,  who,  with  continuall  and  constant 
labour,  might  be  vanquished,  if  they  yielded  not  at 
the  first  assault." 

But  the  English  and  Dutch  found  ships  and 
mariners  enough  to  keep  the  Armada  itself  in  check, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  block  up  Parma's  flotilla. 
The  greater  part  of  Seymour's  squadron  left  its 
cruising-ground  off  Dunkirk  to  join  the  English 
admiral  off  Calais ;  but  the  Dutch  manned  about 
five-and-thirty  sail  of  good  ships,  with  a  strong  force 
of  soldiers  on  board,  all  well  seasoned  to  the  sea- 
service,  and  with  these  they  blockaded  the  Flemish 
ports  that  were  in  Parma's  power.  Still  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Spanish  admiral  and  the  prince  to 
endeavour  to  effect  a  junction,  which  the  English 
seamen  were  equally  resolute  to  prevent ;  and  bolder 
measures  on  our  side  now  became  necessary. 

The  Armada  lay  off  Calais,  with  its  largest  ships 
ranged  outside,  "like  strong  castles  fearing  no 
assault ;  the  lesser  placed  in  the  middle  ward."  The 
English  admiral  could  not  attack  them  in  their 
position  without  great  disadvantage,  but  on  the  night 
of  the  29th  he  sent  eight  fireships  among  them, 
with  signal  effect.  The  Spaniards  cut  their  cables 
and  put  to  sea  in  confusion.    One  of  the  largest 
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galeasses  ran  foul  of  another  vessel  and  was  stranded. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  were  scattered  about  on  the 
Flemish  coast,  and  when  the  morning  broke  it  was 
with  difficulty  and  delay  that  they  obeyed  their 
admiral's  signal  to  range  themselves  round  him  near 
Gravelines.  Now  was  the  golden  opportunity  for 
the  English  to  assail  them,  and  prevent  them  from 
ever  letting  loose  Parma's  flotilla  against  England ; 
and  nobly  was  that  opportunity  used.  Drake  and 
Fenner  were  the  first  English  captains  who  attacked 
the  unwieldy  leviathans :  then  came  Fenton,  South- 
well, Burton,  Cross,  Raynor,  and  then  the  Lord 
Admiral,  with  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Lord 
Sheffield.  The  Spaniards  only  thought  of  forming 
and  keeping  close  together,  and  were  driven  by  the 
English  past  Dunkirk,  and  far  away  from  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  who  in  watching  their  defeat  from  the 
coast,  must,  as  Drake  expressed  it,  have  chafed  like 
a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps.  This  was  indeed  the 
last  and  the  decisive  battle  between  the  two  fleets. 
It  is,  perhaps,  best  described  in  the  very  words  of 
the  contemporary  writer  as  we  may  read  them  in 
Hakluyt : 

"  Upon  the  29th  of  July  in  the  morning,  the  Spanish 
fleet  after  the  forsayd  tumult,  having  arranged  them- 
selues  againe  into  order,  were,  within  sight  of 
Graveling,  most  bravely  and  furiously  encountered 
by  the  English  ;  where  they  once  again  got  the  wind 
of  the  Spaniards;  who  suffered  themselues  to  be 
deprived  of  the  commodity  of  the  place  in  Caleis 
road,  and  of  the  advantage  of  the  wind  neer  unto 
Dunkerk,  rather  than  they  would  change  their  array 
or  separate  their  forces  now  conjoyned  and  united 
together,  standing  only  upon  their  defence. 

"  And  howbeit  there  were  many  excellent  and  war- 
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like  ships  in  the  English  fleet,  yet  scarce  were  there 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  among  them  all,  which 
matched  ninety  of  the  Spanish  ships  in  the  bigness, 
or  could  conveniently  assault  them.  Wherefore  the 
English  ships  using  their  prerogative  of  nimble 
steerage,  whereby  they  could  turn  and  wield  them- 
selves with  the  wind  which  way  they  listed,  came 
often  times  very  near  upon  the  Spaniards,  and 
charged  them  so  sore,  that  now  and  then  they  were 
but  a  pike's  length  asunder;  and  so  continually 
giving  them  one  broadside  after  another,  they  dis- 
charged all  their  shot  both  great  and  small  upon 
them,  spending  one  whole  day  from  morning  till 
night  in  that  violent  kind  of  conflict,  untill  such  time 
as  powder  and  bullets  failed  them.  In  regard  of 
which  want  they  thought  it  convenient  not  to  pursue 
the  Spaniards  any  longer,  because  they  had  many 
great  vantages  of  the  English,  namely,  for  the  extra- 
ordinary bigness  of  their  ships,  and  also  for  that 
they  were  so  needy  conjoyned,  and  kept  together  in 
so  good  array,  that  they  could  by  no  meanes  be 
fought  withall  one  to  one.  The  English  thought, 
therefore,  that  they  had  right  well  acquitted  them- 
selues,  in  chasing  the  Spaniards  first  from  Caleis, 
and  then  from  Dunkerk,  and  by  that  meanes  to  have 
hindered  them  from  joyning  with  the  Duke  of  Parma 
his  forces,  and  getting  the  wind  of  them,  to  have 
driven  them  from  their  own  coasts. 

"  The  Spaniards  that  day  sustained  great  loss  and 
damage,  ^having  many  of  their  shippes  shot  thorow 
and  thorow,  and  they  discharged  likewise  great  store 
of  ordinance  against  the  English  ;  who,  indeed,  sus- 
tained some  hindrance,  but  not  comparable  to  the 
Spaniard's  loss  :  for  they  lost  not  any  one  ship  or 
person  of  account,  for  very  diligent  inquisition  being 
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made,  the  English  men  all  that  time  wherein  the 
Spanish  navy  sayled  upon  their  seas,  are  not  found 
to  haue  wanted  aboue  one  hundred  of  their  people  : 
albeit  Sir  Francis  Drake's  ship  was  pierced  with  shot 
aboue  forty  times,  and  his  very  cabben  was  twice 
shot  thorow,  and  about  the  conclusion  of  the  fight, 
the  bed  of  a  certaine  gentleman  lying  weary  there- 
upon, was  taken  quite  from  under  him  with  the 
force  of  a  bullet.  Likewise,  as  the  Earle  of  North- 
umberland and  Sir  Charles  Blunt  were  at  dinner 
upon  a  time,  the  bullet  of  a  demy-culverin  brake 
thorow  the  middest  of  their  cabben,  touched  their 
feet,  and  strooke  downe  two  of  the  standers  by,  with 
many  such  accidents  befalling  the  English  shippes, 
which  it  were  tedious  to  rehearse/' 

It  reflects  little  credit  on  the  English  Government 
that  the  English  fleet  was  so  deficiently  supplied  with 
ammunition  as  to  be  unable  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  invaders.  But  enough  was  done  to  ensure 
it.  Many  of  the  largest  Spanish  ships  were  sunk  or 
captured  in  the  action  of  this  day.  And  at  length 
the  Spanish  admiral,  despairing  of  success,  fled 
nortlrward  with  a  southerly  wind,  in  the  hope  of 
rounding  Scotland,  and  so  returning  to  Spain  with- 
out a  farther  encounter  with  the  English  fleet.  Lord 
Effingham  left  a  squadron  to  continue  the  blockade 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma's  armament ;  but  that  wise 
general  soon  withdrew  his  troops  to  more  promising 
fields  of  action.  Meanwhile  the  Lord  Admiral  himself 
and  Drake  chased  the  vincible  Armada,  as  it  was 
now  termed,  for  some  distance  northward ;  and  then 
when  it  seemed  to  bend  away  from  the  Scotch  coast 
towards  Norway,  it  was  thought  best,  in  the  words 
of  Drake,  "  to  leave  them  to  those  boisterous  and 
uncouth  northern  seas." 
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The  sufferings  and  losses  which  the  Spaniards 
sustained  in  their  flight  round  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  well  known/  Of  their  whole  Armada  only  fifty- 
three  shattered  vessels  brought  back  their  beaten  and 
wasted  crews  to  the  Spanish  coast,  which  they  had 
quitted  in  such  pageantry  and  pride. 

Some  passages  from  the  writings  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  struggle  have  been  already  quoted ; 
and  the  most  spirited  description  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada  which  ever  was  penned  may  perhaps  be 
taken  from  the  letter  which  our  brave  Vice- Admiral 
Drake  wrote  in  answer  to  some  mendacious  stories 
by  which  the  Spaniards  strove  to  hide  their  shame. 
Thus  does  he  describe  the  scenes  in  which  he  played 
so  important  a  part : 

"  They  were  not  ashamed  to  publish,  in  sundry 
languages  in  print,  great  victories  in  words,  which 
they  pretended  to  have  obtained  against  this  realm, 
and  spread  the  same  in  a  most  false  sort  over  all 
parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere ;  when,  shortly 
afterwards,  it  was  happily  manifested  in  very  deed  to 
all  nations  how  their  navy,  which  they  termed 
invincible,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  forty  sail 
of  ships,  not  only  of  their  own  kingdom,  but 
strengthened  with  the  greatest  argosies,  Portugal 
carracks,  Florentines,  and  large  hulks  of  other 
countries,  were  by  thirty  of  her  majesty's  own  ships 
of  war,  and  a  few  of  our  own  merchants,  by  the  wise, 
valiant,  and  advantageous  conduct  of  the  Lord  Charles 
Howard,  High-Admiral  of  England,  beaten  and 
shuffled  together  even  from  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall, 
first  to  Portland,  when  they  shamefully  left  Don 
Pedro  de  Valdez  with  his  mighty  ship ;  from  Port- 
land to  Calais,  where  they  lost  Hugh  de  Moncado, 
with  the  galleys  of  which  he  was  captain  ;  and  from 
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Calais,  driven  with  squibs  from  their  anchors,  were 
chased  out  of  the  sight  of  England,  round  about  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  Where,  for  the  sympathy  of  their 
religion,  hoping  to  find  succour  and  assistance,  a 
great  part  of  them  were  crushed  against  the  rocks, 
and  those  others  that  landed,  being  very  many  in 
number,  were,  notwithstanding,  broken,  slain,  and 
taken ;  and  so  sent  from  village  to  village,  coupled  in 
halters,  to  be  shipped  into  England,  where  her 
majesty,  of  her  princely  and  invincible  disposition, 
disdaining  to  put  them  to  death,  and  scorning  either 
to  retain  or  to  entertain  them,  they  were  all  sent 
back  again  to  their  countries,  to  witness  and  recount 
the  worthy  achievement  of  their  invincible  and 
dreadful  navy.  Of  which  the  number  of  soldiers, 
the  fearful  burthen  of  their  ships,  the  commanders' 
names  of  every  squadron,  with  all  others,  their 
magazines  of  provision  were  put  in  print,  as  an  army 
and  navy  irresistible  and  disdaining  prevention  :  with 
all  which  their  great  and  terrible  ostentation,  they 
did  not  in  all  their  sailing  round  about  England  so 
much  as  sink  or  take  one  ship,  bark,  pinnace,  or  cock- 
boat of  ours,  or  even  burn  so  much  as  one  sheep  cote 
on  this  land." 


Creasy. 
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For  the  last  ten  years  the  French  had  kept  their 
eyes  on  Calais.  The  recovery  of  Boulogne  was  an 
insufficient  retaliation  for  the  disgrace  which  they 
had  suffered  in  the  loss  of  it,  while  the  ill  success 
with  which  the  English  maintained  themselves  in 
their  new  conquest  suggested  the  hope,  and  proved 
the  possibility,  of  expelling  them  from  the  old.  The 
occupation  of  a  French  fortress  by  a  foreign  power 
was  a  perpetual  insult  to  the  national  pride ;  it  was 
a  memorial  of  evil  times ;  while  it  gave  England  in- 
convenient authority  in  the  "  narrow  seas."  Scarcely 
a  month  had  passed  since  Mary  had  been  on  the 
throne,  without  a  hint  from  some  quarter  or  other 
to  the  English  government  to  look  well  to  Calais ; 
and  the  recent  plot  for  its  surprise  was  but  one  of  a 
series  of  schemes  which  had  been  successively 
formed  and  abandoned. 

In  1541  the  defences  of  Guisnes,  Hammes,  and 
Calais  had  been  repaired  by  Henry  VIII.  The 
dykes  had  been  cleared  and  enlarged,  the  embank- 
ments strengthened,  and  the  sluices  put  in  order. 
But  in  the  wasteful  times  of  Edward  the  works 
had  fallen  again  into  ruin ;  and  Mary,  straitened  by 
debt,  by  a  diminished  revenue,  and  a  supposed 
obligation  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  clergy,  had 
found  neither  means  nor  leisure  to  attend  to  them. 

The  government  in  London,  however,  seemed, 
227 
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notwithstanding  warnings,  to  be  unable  to  conceive 
the  loss  of  so  old  a  possession  to  be  a  possibility ; 
and  Calais  shared  the  persevering  neglect  to  which 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  realm  were  subjected. 
The  near  escape  from  the  Dudley  treason  created  a 
momentary  improvement.  The  arrears  of  wages 
were  paid  up,  and  the  garrison  was  increased.  Yet 
a  few  months  after,  when  war  was  on  the  point  of 
being  declared,  there  were  but  two  hundred  men  in 
Guisnes,  a  number  inadequate  to  defend  even  the 
castle ;  and  although  the  French  fleet  at  that  time 
commanded  the  Channel,  Calais  contained  pro- 
visions to  last  but  for  a  few  weeks.  Lord  Grey,  the 
governor  of  Guisnes,  reported  in  June,  after  the 
declaration,  that  the  French  were  collecting  in 
strength  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  unless  he 
was  reinforced  he  was  at  their  mercy.  A  small 
detachment  was  sent  over  in  consequence  of  Grey's 
letter ;  but  on  the  2nd  of  July  Sir  Thomas 
Cornwallis  informed  the  Queen  that  the  numbers 
were  still  inadequate.  "  The  enemy,"  Cornwallis 
said,  "  perceiving  our  weakness,  maketh  daily 
attempts  upon  your  subjects,  who  are  much  abashed 
to  see  the  courage  of  your  enemies,  whom  they  are 
not  able  to  hurt  nor  yet  defend  themselves.,,  He 
entreated  that  a  larger  force  should  be  sent  immedi- 
ately, and  maintained  in  the  Pale  during  the  war. 
The  charge  would  be  great,  but  the  peril  would  be 
greater  if  the  men  were  not  provided;  and  as  her 
majesty  had  been  pleased  to  enter  into  the  war,  her 
honour  must  be  more  considered  than  her  treasure. 

The  arrival  of  the  army  under  Pembroke  removed 
the  immediate  ground  for  alarm;  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  French,  the  danger  was  supposed  to 
be  over  altogether.    The  Queen  was  frightened  at 
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the  expenses  which  she  was  incurring,  and  again 
allowed  the  establishment  to  sink  below  the  legiti- 
mate level.  Lord  Wentworth  was  left  at  Calais 
with  not  more  than  five  hundred  men.  Grey  had 
something  more  than  a  thousand  at  Guisnes,  but  a 
part  only  were  English ;  the  rest  were  Burgundians 
and  Spaniards.  More  unfortunately  also,  a  procla- 
mation had  forbidden  the  export  of  corn  in  England, 
from  which  Calais  had  not  been  excepted.  Guisnes 
and  Hammes  depended  for  their  supplies  on  Calais, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  winter  there  was  an  actual 
scarcity  of  food. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  December,  notwithstand- 
ing, there  were  no  external  symptoms  to  create 
uneasiness ;  military  movements  lay  under  the  usual 
stagnation  of  winter,  and  except  a  few  detachments 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Pale,  who  gave  trouble  by 
marauding  excursions,  the  French  appeared  to  be 
resting  in  profound  repose. 

Three  weeks  passed,  and  still  the  French  had 
made  no  sign.  On  the  22nd  an  indistinct  rumour 
came  to  Guisnes  that  danger  was  near.  The  frost 
had  set  in;  the  low  damp  ground  was  hard,  the 
dykes  were  frozen ;  and,  in  sending  notice  of  the 
report  to  England,  Grey  said  that  Calais  was  un- 
provided with  food ;  Guisnes  contained  a  few  droves 
of  cattle  brought  in  by  forays  over  the  frontier,  but 
no  corn.  On  the  27th  the  intelligence  became 
more  distinct  and  more  alarming.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  was  at  Compiegne.  A  force  of  uncertain 
magnitude,  but  known  to  be  large,  had  suddenly 
appeared  at  Abbeville.  Something  evidently  was 
intended,  and  something  on  a  scale  which  the 
English  commanders  felt  ill  prepared  to  encounter. 
In  a  hurried  council  of  war  held  at  Calais  it  was 
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resolved  to  make  no  attempt  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
the  field  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  which 
were  written  for  in  pressing  haste. 

But  the  foes  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  knew 
their  condition,  and  were  as  well  aware  as  them- 
selves that  success  depended  on  rapidity.  Had  the 
Queen  paid  attention  to  Grey's  despatch  of  the  22nd 
there  was  time  to  have  trebled  the  garrison  and 
thrown  in  supplies ;  but  it  was  vague,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  it.  The  joint  letter  of  Grey  and 
Wentworth,  written  on  the  27th,  was  in  London  in 
two  days,  and  there  were  ships  at  Portsmouth  and  in 
the  Thames,  which  ought  to  have  been  ready  for  sea 
at  a  moment's  warning.  Orders  were  sent  to  pre- 
pare ;  the  Earl  of  Rutland  was  commissioned  to 
raise  troops ;  and  the  Queen,  though  without  sending 
men,  sent  a  courier  with  encouragements  and 
promises.  But  when  every  moment  was  precious, 
a  fatal  slowness  and  more  fatal  irresolution  hung 
about  the  movements  of  the  government.  On  the 
29th  Wentworth  wrote  again  that  the  French  were 
certainly  arming  and  might  be  looked  for  imme- 
diately. On  the  31st  the  Queen,  deceived  probably 
by  some  emissary 'of  Guise,  replied  that  "she  had 
intelligence  that  no  enterprise  was  intended  against 
Calais  or  the  Pale,"  and  that  she  had  therefore 
countermanded  the  reinforcements. 

The  letter  containing  the  death-sentence,  for  it 
was  nothing  less,  of  English  rule  in  Calais,  was 
crossed  on  the  way  by  another  from  Grey,  in  which 
he  informed  the  Queen  that  there  were  thirty  or 
forty  vessels  in  the  harbour  at  Hambletue,  two  fitted 
as  floating  batteries,  the  rest  loaded  with  hurdles, 
ladders,  and  other  materials  for  a  siege.  Four-and- 
twenty  thousand  men  were  in  the  camp  above 
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Boulogne;  and  their  mark  he  knew  to  be  Calais. 
For  himself,  he  would  defend  his  charge  to  the 
death ;  but  help  must  be  sent  instantly,  or  it  would 
be  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

The  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  December  31st,  he 
added,  in  a  postscript,  that  flying  companies  of  the 
French  were  at  that  moment  before  Guisnes ;  part 
of  the  garrison  had  been  out  to  skirmish,  but  had 
been  driven  in  by  numbers ;  the  whole  country  was 
alive  with  troops. 

The  next  morning  (January  1st,  1558)  Wentworth 
reported  to  the  same  purpose,  that  on  the  land  side 
Calais  was  then  invested.  The  sea  was  still  open, 
and  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on  the 
Rysbank  were  yet  in  his  hands.  Heavy  siege 
cannon,  however,  were  said  to  be  on  their  way  from 
Boulogne,  and  it  was  uncertain  how  long  he  could 
hold  them. 

The  defences  of  Calais  towards  the  land,  though 
in  bad  repair,  had  been  laid  out  with  the  best  engineer- 
ing skill  of  the  time.  The  country  was  intersected 
with  deep  muddy  ditches,  the  roads  were  cause- 
ways, and  at  the  bridges  were  bulwarks  and  cannon. 
Guisnes,  which  was  three  miles  from  Calais,  was 
connected  with  it  by  a  line  of  small  forts  and  "  turn- 
pikes.' '  Hammes  lay  between  the  two,  equidistant 
from  both.  Towards  the  sea  the  long  line  of  low 
sandhills,  rising  in  front  of  the  harbour  to  the 
Rysbank,  formed  a  natural  pier ;  and  on  the  Rys- 
bank was  the  castle,  which  commanded  the  entrance 
and  the  town.  The  possession  of  the  Rysbank  was 
the  possession  of  Calais. 

The  approaches  to  the  sandhills  were  commanded 
by  a  bulwark  towards  the  south-west  called  the 
Sandgate,  and  further  inland  by  a  large  work  called 
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Newnham  Bridge.  At  this  last  place  were  sluices, 
through  which,  at  high  water,  the  sea  could  be  let 
in  over  the  marshes.  If  done  effectually  the  town 
could  by  this  means  be  effectually  protected ;  but 
unfortunately,  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the 
banks,  the  sea  water  leaked  in  from  the  high  levels 
to  the  wells  and  reservoirs  in  Calais. 

The  night  of  the  first  of  January  the  French  re- 
mained quiet ;  with  the  morning  they  advanced  in 
force  upon  Newnham  Bridge.  An  advanced  party 
of  English  archers  and  musketeers  who  were  out- 
side the  gate  were  driven  in,  and  the  enemy  pushed 
in  pursuit  so  close  under  the  walls  that  the  heavy 
guns  could  not  be  depressed  to  touch  them.  The 
English,  however,  bored  holes  through  the  gates 
with  augers,  fired  their  muskets  through  them,  and 
so  forced  their  assailants  back.  Towards  Hammes 
and  Guisnes  the  sea  was  let  in,  and  the  French, 
finding  themselves  up  to  their  waists  in  water,  and 
the  tide  still  rising,  retreated  on  that  side  also. 
Wentworth  wrote  in  the  afternoon  in  high  spirits  at 
the  result  of  the  first  attack.  The  brewers  were  set 
to  work  to  fill  their  vats  with  fresh  water,  that  full 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  next  tide.  Working 
parties  were  sent  to  cut  the  sluices,  and  the  English 
commander  felt  confident  that  if  help  was  on  the 
way,  or  could  now  be  looked  for,  he  could  keep  his 
charge  secure.  But  the  enemy,  he  said,  were  now 
thirty  thousand  strong ;  Guise  had  taken  the  Sand- 
gate,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  boats  were  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  to  Boulogne  and  Ham- 
bletue,  bringing  stores  and  ammunition.  If  the 
Queen  had  a  body  of  men  in  readiness,  they  would 
come  without  delay.  If  she  was  unprepared,  "  the 
passages  should  be  thrown  open,"  and  "  liberty  be 
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proclaimed  for  all  men  to  come  that  would  bring 
sufficient  victuals  for  themselves  "  ;  thus,  he  "  was 
of  opinion  that  there  would  be  enough  with  more 
speed  than  would  be  made  by  order." 

So  far  Wentworth  had  written.  While  the  pen 
was  in  his  hand,  a  message  reached  him  that  the 
French,  without  waiting  for  their  guns,  were 
streaming  up  over  the  Rysbank,  and  laying  ladders 
against  the  walls  of  the  fort.  He  had  but  time  to 
close  his  letter,  and  send  his  swiftest  boat  out  of  the 
harbour  with  it,  when  the  castle  was  won,  and  in- 
gress and  egress  at  an  end.  The  same  evening  the 
heavy  guns  came  from  Boulogne,  and  for  two  days 
and  nights  the  town  was  fired  upon  incessantly  from 
the  sandbank  and  from  "  St.  Peter's  Heath." 

The  fate  of  Calais  was  now  a  question  of  hours  ; 
Wentworth  had  but  five  hundred  men  to  repel  an 
army,  and  he  was  without  provisions.  Calais  was 
probably  gone,  but  Guisnes  might  be  saved ;  Guisnes 
could  be  relieved  with  a  great  effort  out  of  the 
Netherlands.  On  the  night  of  the  4th  Grey  found 
means  to  send  a  letter  through  the  French  lines  to 
England.  "  The  enemy,"  he  said,  "  were  now  in 
possession  of  Calais  Harbour,  and  all  the  country 
between  Calais  and  Guisnes."  He  was  now  "  clean 
cut  off  from  all  relief  and  aid  which  he  looked  to 
have" ;  and  there  "  was  no  other  way  for  the 
succour  of  Calais  "  and  the  other  fortresses  but  "  a 
power  of  men  out  of  England  or  from  the  King's 
majesty,  or  from  both,"  either  to  force  the  French 
into  a  battle  or  to  raise  the  siege.  Come  what 
would,  he  would  himself  do  the  duty  of  a  faithful 
subject,  and  keep  the  castle  while  men  could 
hold  it. 

The  Court,  which  had  been  incredulous  of  danger 
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till  it  had  appeared,  was  now  paralysed  by  the  great- 
ness of  it.  Definite  orders  to  collect  troops  were 
not  issued  till  the  2nd  of  January.  The  Earl  of 
Rutland  galloped  the  same  day  to  Dover,  where  the 
musters  were  to  meet,  flung  himself  into  the  first 
boat  that  he  found,  without  waiting  for  them,  and 
was  half-way  across  the  Channel  when  he  was  met 
by  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Rysbank.  Rutland 
therefore  returned  to  Dover,  happy  so  far  to  have 
escaped  sharing  the  fate  of  Wentworth,  which  his 
single  presence  could  not  have  averted.  The  next 
day,  the  3rd,  parties  of  men  came  in  slowly  from 
Kent  and  Sussex;  but  so  vague  had  been  the 
language  of  the  proclamation  that  they  came  with- 
out arms  ;  and  although  the  country  was  at  war  with 
France,  there  were  no  arms  with  which  to  provide 
them,  either  in  Deal,  Dover,  or  Sandwich.  Again, 
so  indistinct  had  been  Rutland's  orders  that 
although  a  few  hundred  men  did  come  in  at  last 
tolerably  well  equipped,  and  the  Prince  of  Savoy 
had  collected  some  companies  of  Spaniards  at 
Gravelines,  and  had  sent  word  to  Dover  for  the 
English  to  join  him,  Rutland  was  now  obliged  to 
refer  to  London  for  permission  to  go  over.  On  the 
7th,  permission  came ;  it  was  found  by  that  time,  or 
supposed  to  be  found,  that  the  Queen's  ships  were  none 
of  them  seaworthy,  and  an  order  of  the  council  came 
out  to  press  all  competent  merchant  ships  and  all 
able  seamen  everywhere  for  the  Queen's  service. 
Rutland  contrived  at  last,  by  vigorous  efforts,  to 
collect  a  few  hoys  and  boats,  but  the  French  had  by 
this  time  ships  of  war  in  co-operation  with  them, 
and  he  could  but  approach  the  French  coast  near 
enough  to  see  that  he  could  venture  no  nearer,  and 
again  return. 
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He  would  have  been  too  late  to  save  Calais  at  that 
time,  however,  even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  crossing. 

The  day  preceding,  the  6th  of  January,  after  a 
furious  cannonade,  Guise  had  stormed  the  castle. 
The  English  had  attempted  to  blow  it  up  when 
they  could  not  save  it,  but  their  powder  train  was 
wetted,  and  they  failed.  The  Spaniards,  for  once 
honourably  careful  of  English  interests,  came  along 
the  shore  from  Gravelines  alone,  since  no  one  joined 
them  from  England,  and  attempted  in  the  face  of 
overwhelming  odds  to  force  their  way  into  the 
town ;  but  they  were  driven  back,  and  Went  worth, 
feeling  that  further  resistance  would  lead  to  useless 
slaughter,  demanded  a  parley,  and  after  a  short 
discussion  accepted  the  terms  of  surrender  offered 
by  Guise.  The  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Calais,  amounting  in  all,  men,  women,  and  children, 
to  five  thousand  souls,  were  permitted  to  retire  to 
England  with  their  lives,  and  nothing  more. 
Wentworth  and  fifty  others  were  to  remain 
prisoners :  the  town,  with  all  that  it  contained,  was 
to  be  given  up  to  the  conquerors. 

On  these  conditions  the  English  laid  down  their 
arms  and  the  French  troops  entered.  The  spoil 
was  enormous,  and  the  plunder  of  St.  Quentin  was 
not  unjustly  revenged ;  jewels,  plate,  and  money 
were  deposited  on  the  altars  of  the  churches,  and 
the  inhabitants,  carrying  with  them  the  clothes 
which  they  wore,  were  sent  as  homeless  beggars  in 
the  ensuing  week  across  the  Channel. 

Then  only,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  Queen  roused 
herself.  As  soon  as  Calais  had  definitely  fallen,  all 
the  English  counties  were  called  on  by  proclamation 
to  contribute  their  musters.  Then  all  was  haste, 
eagerness,  impetuosity ;  those  who  had  money  were 
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to  provide  for  those  who  had  none  till  "  order  could 
be  taken. " 

On  the  7th  of  January,  the  Vice-Admiral,  Sir 
William  Woodhouse,  was  directed  to  go  instantly 
to  sea,  pressing  everything  that  would  float,  and 
promising  indemnity  to  the  owners  in  the  Queen's 
name.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  rapidly  on  their 
way  to  the  coast ;  the  weather  had  all  along  been 
clear  and  frosty,  with  calms  and  light  east  winds, 
and  the  sea  off  Dover  was  swiftly  covered  with  a 
miscellaneous  crowd  of  vessels.  On  the  10th  came 
the  Queen's  command  for  the  army  to  cross  to 
Dunkirk,  join  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  save 
Guisnes. 

But  the  opportunity  which  had  been  long  offered, 
and  long  neglected,  was  now  altogether  gone ;  the 
ships  were  ready,  troops  came,  and  arms  came,  but 
a  change  of  weather  came  also,  and  westerly  gales 
and  storms.  On  the  night  of  the  10th  a  gale  blew 
up  from  the  south-west  which  raged  for  four  days : 
such  vessels  as  could  face  the  sea  slipped  their 
moorings,  and  made  their  way  into  the  Thames 
with  loss  of  spars  and  rigging  ;  the  hulls  of  the  rest 
strewed  Dover  beach  with  wrecks,  or  were  swallowed 
in  the  quicksands  of  the  Goodwins. 

The  effect  of  this  last  misfortune  on  the  Queen 
was  to  produce  utter  prostration.  Storms  may  rise, 
vessels  may  be  wrecked,  and  excellent  enterprises 
may  suffer  hindrance,  by  the  common  laws  or  com- 
mon chances  of  things;  but  the  Queen  in  every 
large  occurrence  imagined  a  miracle;  Heaven  she 
believed  was  against  her.  Though  Guisnes  was  yet 
standing,  she  ordered  Woodhouse  to  collect  the 
ships  again  in  the  Thames,  "  forasmuch  as  the 
principal  cause  of  their  sending  forth  had  ceased  "  ; 
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and  on  the  13th  she  counter-ordered  the  musters, 
and  sent  home  all  the  troops  which  had  arrived  at 
Dover. 

Having  given  way  to  despondency,  the  Court 
should  have  communicated  with  Grey,  and  directed 
him  to  make  terms  for  himself  and  the  garrisons  of 
Guisnes  and  Hammes.  In  the  latter  place  there 
was  but  a  small  detachment ;  but  at  Guisnes  were 
eleven  hundred  men,  who  might  lose  their  lives  in 
a  desperate  and  now  useless  defence.  The  disaster, 
however,  had  taken  away  the  power  of  thinking  or 
resolving  upon  anything. 

It  must  be  said  for  Philip  that  he  recognised 
more  clearly  and  discharged  more  faithfully  the 
duty  of  an  English  sovereign  than  the  Queen  or  the 
Queen's  advisers.  Spanish  and  Burgundian  troops 
were  called  under  arms  as  fast  as  possible ;  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  gale  he  sent  ships  from 
Antwerp  and  Dunkirk  to  bring  across  the  English 
army.  But  when  his  transports  arrived  at  Dover 
they  found  the  men  all  gone.  Proclamations  went 
out  on  the  17th  to  call  them  back;  but  two  days 
after  there  was  a  counter-panic  and  a  dread  of 
invasion,  and  the  perplexed  levies  were  again  told 
that  they  must  remain  at  home.  So  it  went  on  to 
the  end  of  the  month ;  the  resolution  of  one  day 
alternated  with  the  hesitation  of  the  next,  and 
nothing  was  done. 

The  Queen's  government  had  lost  their  heads. 
Philip  having  done  his  own  part,  did  not  feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  risk  a  battle  with  inferior 
numbers,  when  those  who  were  more  nearly  con- 
cerned were  contented  to  be  supine.  Guisnes, 
therefore,  and  its  defenders,  were  left  to  their  fate. 

On  Thursday,  the    13th,  the   Duke  of  Guise 
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appeared  before  the  gates.  The  garrison  could  have 
been  starved  out  in  a  month,  but  Guise  gave 
England  credit  for  energy,  and  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  a  blockade.  To  reduce  the  extent  of  his 
lines,  Grey  abandoned  the  town,  burnt  the  houses, 
and  withdrew  into  the  castle.  The  French  made 
their  approaches  in  form.  On  the  morning  of 
Monday  the  17th  they  opened  fire  from  two  heavily 
armed  batteries,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  day  they 
had  silenced  the  English  guns,  and  made  a  breach 
which  they  thought  practicable.  A  storming  party 
ventured  an  attempt:  after  sharp  fighting  the 
advanced  columns  had  to  retreat ;  but  as  they  drew 
back  the  batteries  re-opened,  and  so  effectively,  that 
the  coming  on  of  night  alone  saved  the  English 
from  being  driven  at  once,  and  on  the  spot,  from 
their  defences.  The  walls  were  of  the  old  sort,  con- 
structed when  the  art  of  gunnery  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  brick  and  stone  crumbled  to  ruins  before  the 
heavy  cannon  which  had  come  lately  into  use. 

Under  shelter  of  the  darkness  earthworks  were 
thrown  up,  which  proved  a  better  protection ;  but 
the  French  on  their  side  planted  other  batteries, 
and  all  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  terrible  bom- 
bardment was  continued.  The  old  walls  were 
swept  away ;  the  ditch  was  choked  with  the  rubbish, 
and  was  but  a  foot  in  depth ;  the  French  trenches 
had  been  advanced  close  to  its  edge,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  (January  19),  twelve  companies  of 
Gascons  and  Swiss  again  dashed  at  the  breaches. 
The  Gascons  were  the  first ;  the  Swiss  followed 
"with  a  stately  leisure  " ;  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
began  all  along  the  English  works.  The  guns  from 
a  single  tower  which  had  been  left  standing  causing 
loss  to   the  assailants,  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
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batteries.  The  fight  continued  till  night,  when 
darkness  as  before  put  an  end  to  it. 

The  earthworks  could  be  again  repaired,  but  the 
powder  began  to  fail,  and  this  loss  was  irreparable. 
Lord  Grey,  going  his  rounds  in  the  dark,  trod  upon 
a  sword  point,  and  was  wounded  in  the  foot.  The 
daylight  brought  the  enemy  again,  who  now  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of  the  outer 
line  of  defence.  Grey,  crippled  as  he  was,  when  he 
saw  his  men  give  way,  sprung  to  the  top  of  the 
rampart,  "  wishing  God  that  some  shot  would  take 
him."  A  soldier  caught  him  by  the  scarf  and  pulled 
him  down,  and  all  that  was  left  of  the  garrison  fell 
back,  carrying  their  commander  with  them,  into  the 
keep.  The  gate  was  rammed  close,  but  Guise  could 
now  finish  his  work  at  his  leisure,  and  had  the 
English  at  his  mercy.  He  sent  a  trumpeter  in  the 
evening  to  propose  a  parley,  and  the  soldiers  insisted 
that  if  reasonable  terms  could  be  had  they  should 
be  accepted.  The  extremity  of  the  position  was 
obvious,  and  Grey,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  stranger 
to  the  law  of  arms  in  such  cases.  Hostages  were 
exchanged,  and  the  next  morning  the  two  com- 
manders met  in  the  French  camp. 

Better  terms  were  offered  by  Guise  than  had  been 
granted  to  Calais — Grey,  Sir  H^enry  Palmer,  and  a 
few  officers  should  consider  themselves  prisoners; 
the  rest  of  the  garrison  might  depart  with  their 
arms,  and  "  every  man  a  crown  in  his  purse."  Grey, 
however,  demanded  that  they  should  march  out 
with  their  colours  flying ;  Guise  refused,  and  after 
an  hour's  discussion  they  separated  without  a 
conclusion. 

But  the  soldiers  were  insensible  to  nice  distinc- 
tions ;   if   they   had  the   reality,  they  were  not 
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particular  about  the  form.  Grey  lectured  them  on 
the  duties  of  honour ;  for  his  part,  he  said,  he  would 
rather  die  under  the  red  cross  than  lose  it.  The 
soldiers  replied  that  their  case  was  desperate ;  they 
would  not  be  thrust  into  butchery  or  sell  their  lives  for 
vain  glory.  The  dispute  was  at  its  height  when  the 
Swiss  troops  began  to  lay  ladders  to  the  walls ;  the 
English  refused  to  strike  another  blow ;  and  Grey, 
on  his  own  rule,  would  have  deserved  to  be  executed 
had  he  persisted  longer. 

Guise's  terms  were  accepted.  He  had  lived  to 
repay  England  for  his  spear  wound  at  Boulogne, 
and  the  last  remnant  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Plantagenets  was  gone. 

Measured  by  substantial  value,  the  loss  of  Calais 
was  a  gain.  English  princes  were  never  again  to 
lay  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  possession 
of  a  fortress  on  French  soil  was  a  perpetual  irrita- 
tion. But  Calais  was  called  the  "brightest  jewel  of 
the  English  crown."  A  jewel  it  was,  useless,  costly, 
but  dearly  prized.  Over  the  gate  of  Calais  had 
once  stood  the  insolent  inscription  : 

"Then  shall  the  Frenchmen  Calais  win, 
When  iron  and  lead  like  cork  shall  swim  "  : 

and  the  Frenchmen  had  won  it,  won  it  in  fair  and 
gallant  fight. 

If  Spain  should  rise  suddenly  into  her  ancient 
strength  and  tear  Gibraltar  from  us,  our  mortifica- 
tion would  be  faint  compared  to  the  anguish  of 
humiliated  pride  with  which  the  loss  of  Calais 
distracted  the  subjects  of  Queen  Mary. 

Froude. 


BATTLE  OF  AGINCOURT. 


At  daybreak  on  Friday,  the  25th  October,  1415, 
the  French  army  drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  in 
three  lines,  in  the  plain  of  Agincourt,  through 
which  was  the  route  to  Calais.  As  soon  as  they 
were  formed  they  seated  themselves  in  companies, 
as  near  as  possible  to  their  respective  banners, 
awaiting  with  full  confidence  of  victory  the  approach 
of  the  English.  Henry  rose  at  the  earliest  dawn, 
and  immediately  heard  Mass ;  he  was  habited  in  his 
"  cote  d'Armes"  containing  the  arms  of  France  and 
England  quarterly,  and  wore  on  his  bacinet  a 
magnificent  crown.  Being  equipped  for  action,  he 
mounted  a  small  grey  horse,  and  without  command- 
ing the  trumpets  to  sound,  ordered  his  men  out  of 
their  quarters,  and  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle 
upon  a  fine  plain  of  young  corn.  The  main  body 
of  the  English  army,  consisting  of  men-at-arms, 
was  commanded  by  Henry  in  person  ;  the  vanguard, 
by  the  Duke  of  York,  was  posted  as  a  wing  on  the 
right ;  and  the  rearguard,  commanded  by  Lord 
Camois,  as  a  wing  on  the  left ;  the  archers  were 
placed  between  the  wings  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
with  their  poles  (long  stakes  sharpened  at  each  end) 
fixed  before  them,  to  defend  them  from  an  attack 
of  cavalry,  and  the  flanks  were  protected  by  hedges 
and  coppices. 

Everything  being  now  fully  prepared  for  the, 
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contest,  Henry  rode  along  his  lines,  and  addressed 
them  with  great  spirit  and  effect.  After  the  armies 
had  remained  in  the  same  position  for  some  hours, 
each  waiting  the  advance  of  the  other,  a  negotiation 
was  commenced  with  the  view  of  forming  a  truce, 
but  the  terms  proposed  by  the  English  King  not 
being  acceded  to,  the  venerable  Sir  Thomas 
Erpingham,  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  a  soldier 
of  the  highest  reputation,  was  ordered  to  array  the 
archers,  and  place  them  in  front,  and  he  exhorted 
all  in  Henry's  name  to  fight  vigorously ;  then  riding 
before  the  archers,  he  drew  them  up,  and  when 
this  was  done  he  threw  his  baton  into  the  air, 
exclaiming,  "  Now  strike,"  which  was  answered  by 
a  loud  cry ;  after  which  he  dismounted,  and  placed 
himself  in  the  King's  battalion,  who  was  also  on 
foot,  opposite  his  men,  with  his  banner  borne 
before  him.  It  was  now  between  ten  and  eleven  in 
the  forenoon,  and  Henry,  finding  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  had  been  wasted,  and  that  the 
French  would  not  approach,  but  were  probably 
either  waiting  for  reinforcements,  or  expecting  to 
oblige  him  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions, 
resolved  to  commence  the  attack.  Having  issued 
the  command,  "  Banners  advance,"  the  soldiers 
immediately  prostrated  themselves  to  the  ground, 
beseeching  the  Almighty ;  and  each  of  them  put  a 
small  piece  of  earth  into  his  mouth,  in  remembrance, 
as  has  been  conjectured,  that  they  were  mortal,  and 
formed  of  dust.  They  then  marched  towards  the 
enemy  in  three  lines,  with  great  firmness  and 
intrepidity,  uttering  repeated  shouts,  and  with  their 
trumpets  sounding.  The  constable,  on  seeing  them 
approach,  after  earnestly  admonishing  his  men  to 
confess  their  sins  and  fight  bravely,  ordered  his 
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advanced  guard  to  march  towards  the  English, 
which  they  did,  crying,  "  Montjoye!  Montjoye!" 

The  battle  commenced  by  the  English  archers 
shooting  their  arrows  as  soon  as  they  were  within 
reach  of  the  enemy,  and  much  execution  was  done 
among  them  before  the  combatants  closed.  The 
French  cavalry,  posted  along  the  flanks,  attacked 
the  archers  on  each  side ;  but  the  division 
commanded  by  Elignet  de  Brabant,  Admiral  of 
France,  which  consisted  of  eight  hundred  horse, 
and  was  intended  to  break  through  them,  was 
reduced  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  who 
attempted  it  in  vain,  being  compelled  to  retreat 
from  the  volleys  of  arrows.  Sir  William  de  Saveuse, 
with  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  likewise  gallantly 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  this  object,  but  he  was 
immediately  killed  :  his  followers  were  repulsed  by 
the  archers  placing  their  pointed  stakes  before 
them ;  and  the  horses  being  infuriated  by  wounds 
from  the  arrows,  became  unmanageable,  great  part 
of  them,  with  their  riders,  rolling  on  the  earth  from 
pain,  whilst  the  others  fled  at  the  utmost  speed 
upon  the  van,  threw  it  into  confusion,  and  forced 
it  back  on  some  newly-sown  ground.  Of  this 
fortunate  circumstance  Henry  took  instant  advan- 
tage, by  causing  his  men  to  advance  upon  them 
with  the  greatest  celerity,  at  which  moment  the 
flanks  of  both  armies  emerged  into  the  woods  on 
each  side. 

But  when  the  French  advance  guard,  who  had 
boldly  marched  towards  them  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  having  the  sun  in  their  eyes,  came 
near,  whether  from  the  effect  of  the  heavy  discharges 
of  arrows,  which  pierced  through  the  sides  and 
beavers  of  their  bacinets,  or  with  the  view  of  sooner 
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penetrating  the  English  lines,  they  suddenly  formed 
themselves  into  three  divisions,  and  charged  with 
so  much  impetuosity  in  the  three  places  where  the 
banners  stood,  that  for  a  short  period  the  English 
gave  way ;  but  quickly  rallying,  they  recovered  their 
ground,  and  repulsed  their  assailants  with  tremendous 
loss.  The  conflict  was  then  very  severe,  and  as 
soon  as  the  English  archers  had  exhausted  their 
arrows,  they  threw  aside  their  bows,  and  fought 
with  overwhelming  impetuosity  with  the  swords, 
bills,  lances,  and  hatchets,  with  which  the  field  was 
covered,  slaying  all  before  them.  A  dreadful 
slaughter  consequently  took  place  in  the  van  of 
the  French  army,  and  the  assailants  speedily  reached 
the  second  line,  which  was  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
first.  For  a  time  the  English  met  with  a  spirited 
opposition,  but  the  confusion  which  produced  the 
defeat  of  the  van  now  extended  to  this  division, 
and  those  immense  numbers  upon  which  they 
placed  such  reliance  became  the  chief  cause  of 
their  destruction.  Standing  upon  soft  ground  and 
heavily  armed,  without  sufficient  room  to  move, 
they  necessarily  impeded  each  other  ;  and  being  thus 
unable  to  offer  any  material  resistance,  they  fell 
victims  as  much  to  the  unfortunate  situation  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  as  to  the 
valour  of  their  enemies.  When  the  French  lines 
gave  way,  the  Duke  of  Alengon  mounted  his  horse, 
with  the  hopes  of  rallying  the  fugitives ;  but  finding 
it  impossible,  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour  was  slain, 
whilst  in  personal  combat  with  the  King  of  England. 

The  rear,  seeing  what  had  befallen  their  vanguard, 
took  to  flight,  leaving  only  the  chief  leaders  on  the 
field ;  and  such  of  them  as  survived  were  made 
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prisoners.  At  that  moment  great  numbers  of  the 
French  who  had  been  routed,  including  part  of  the 
rearguard,  collected  as  if  they  intended  to  renew 
the  conflict,  and  Henry  being  informed  that  they 
had  actually  attacked  his  rear,  and  plundered  his 
baggage,  expected  that  he  was  to  be  again  engaged, 
an  event  which  from  the  amount  of  his  prisoners, 
who  would  of  course  join  their  countrymen,  he  had 
every  cause  to  fear  might  prove  fatal;  imperative 
necessity  consequently  dictated  what  no  other 
circumstance  could  possibly  palliate,  and  every 
man  was  ordered  to  put  his  prisoner  to  death. 
They  refused,  however,  to  obey ;  and  it  would 
be  an  honourable  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
conquerors  if  the  refusal  sprang  from  feelings  of 
honour  and  humanity;  but  unfortunately  this 
reluctance  is  attributed  to  an  unwillingness  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  their  ransoms,  as  the  greater 
part  were  persons  of  distinction.  An  esquire,  and 
two  hundred  archers  were  therefore  ordered  to 
perform  the  horrible  office,  who  obeyed  the  com- 
mand in  a  manner  which  is  described  as  having 
been  "a  fearful  sight  to  see."  In  this  shocking 
massacre  few  were  spared  excepting  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and  some  other  illustrious 
individuals. 

The  English  archers,  to  whose  gallantry  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  field  the  victory  may  be  chiefly  attributed, 
wore  little  armour,  but  were  habited  in  jackets,  and 
had  their  hose  loose,  with  hatchets  or  swords 
hanging  from  their  girdles;  and  many  were  bare- 
footed and  without  hats,  whilst  others  had  caps  of 
thick  leather  crossed  with  iron.  The  battle  lasted 
about  three  hours ;  the  slaughter  on  the  part  of  the 
French  was  appalling,  and  cannot  be  more  forcibly 
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described  than  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
chroniclers  who  witnessed  it.  "When  some  of 
the  enemy's  van  were  slain,  those  behind  pressed 
over  their  bodies,  so  that  the  living  fell  over  the 
dead,  and  others  again  falling  on  them,  they  were 
immediately  put  to  death  ;  and  in  three  places  near 
Henry's  banners,  so  large  was  the  pile  of  corpses, 
and  of  those  who  were  thrown  upon  them,  that  the 
English  stood  on  the  heaps,  which  exceeded  a  man's 
height,  and  butchered  their  adversaries  below  with 
their  swords  and  axes."  The  French,  indeed,  fell 
almost  passive  in  their  lines.  The  total  loss  of  the 
French  was  about  ten  thousand  slain  on  the  field ; 
that  of  the  English  appears  to  have  been  about 
twelve  hundred;  most  of  the  dead  were  afterwards 
buried  in  enormous  trenches.  Henry  being  left 
master  of  the  field,  walked  over  the  plain,  attended 
by  several  noblemen,  and  returned  solemn  thanks 
to  God  for  his  success.  Whilst  the  soldiers  were 
employed  stripping  the  dead,  he  called  to  him 
Montjoye,  the  principal  herald  of  France,  and 
asked  him  whether  the  victory  belonged  to  him 
or  to  the  King  of  France ;  to  which  Montjoye 
replied,  "to  him";  the  King  then  asked  the  name 
of  a  castle  which  he  saw  near  him,  and  being  told 
that  it  was  called  Agincourt,  "Then"  said  he,  "as 
all  battles  should  bear  the  name  of  the  nearest 
fortress  to  which  they  occur,  this  shall  be  for  ever 
called  the  Battle  of  Agincourt" 

Froissart. 


BATTLE  OF  POICTIERS. 


This  memorable  victory  was  obtained  on  the  19th 
September,  1356,  without  the  loss  of  one  person  of 
distinction  among  the  English ;  whereas  the  prin- 
cipal noblemen  of  France  fell  in  the  contest.  Two 
dukes,  nineteen  counts,  five  thousand  men-at-arms, 
and  about  eight  thousand  infantry,  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  on  the  side  of  the  French.  Two 
thousand  men-at-arms  were  taken  prisoners,  among 
whom,  besides  John,  King  of  France,  were  three 
princes  of  the  blood,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the 
Counts  of  Estampes,  Vandemont,  and  many  other 
noblemen. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  took  the  field  with  an  army 
which  no  historian  makes  amount  to  above  12,000 
men.  The  French  King's  army  amounted  to  above 
60,000  men. 

*  *  *  * 

The  English  and  Germans  poured  so  fast  upon 
the  King's  division  that  they  broke  through  the 
ranks  by  force  ;  and  the  French  were  so  intermixed 
with  their  enemies  that  at  times  there  were  five 
men  attacking  one  gentleman.  The  Lord  of  Pom- 
padour and  the  Lord  Bartholomew  de  Barnes  were 
there  captured ;  the  Lord  de  Chargny  was  slain 
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with  the  banner  of  France  in  his  hands,  by  the 
Lord  Reginald  de  Cobham ;  and  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Dammartin  shared  the  same  fate.  There 
was  much  pressing  at  this  time,  through  eagerness 
to  take  the  King ;  and  those  who  were  nearest  to 
him,  and  knew  him,  cried  out,  "  Surrender  yourself, 
surrender  yourself,  or  you  are  a  dead  man."  In 
that  part  of  the  field  was  a  young  knight  from  St. 
Omer,  who  was  engaged  by  a  salary  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  England — his  name  was  Denys  de 
Morbeque — who  for  five  years  had  attached  himself  to 
the  English,  on  account  of  having  been  banished  in  his 
younger  days  from  France,  for  a  murder  committed 
in  an  affray  at  St.  Omer.  It  fortunately  happened  for 
this  knight  that  he  was  at  the  time  near  the  King  of 
France,  when  he  was  so  pulled  about  ;  he  by  dint 
of  force,  for  he  was  very  strong  and  robust,  pushed 
through  the  crowd,  and  said  to  the  King  in  good 
French,  "  Sire,  sire,  surrender  yourself."  The  King, 
who  found  himself  very  disagreeably  situated,  turn- 
ing to  him,  asked,  "  To  whom  shall  I  surrender 
myself — to  whom  ?  Where  is  my  cousin  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ?  If  I  could  see  him  I  would  speak  to 
him."  "  Sire,"  replied  Sir  Denys,  u  he  is  not  here; 
but  surrender  yourself  to  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to 
him."  "Who  are  you  ?  "  said  the  King.  "Sire,  I 
am  Denys  de  Morbeque,  a  knight  from  Artois,  but 
I  serve  the  King  of  England  because  I  cannot 
belong  to  France,  having  forfeited  all  I  possessed 
there."  The  King  then  gave  him  his  right  hand 
glove,  and  said,  "  I  surrender  myself  to  you."  There 
was  much  crowding  and  pushing  about,  for  every 
one  was  eager  to  cry  out,  "  I  have  taken  him." 
Neither  the  King  nor  his  youngest  son  Philip  were 
able  to  get  forward  and  free  themselves  from  the 
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throng.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  as  courage- 
ous as  a  lion,  and  took  delight  that  day  to  combat 
his  enemies,  was  talking  with  Sir  John  Chandos, 
and  others  of  his  knights,  in  another  part  of  the 
field,  and  finding  from  his  marshal  that  no  tidings 
had  been  heard  of  the  King  of  France,  sent  the 
Lords  Warwick  and  Cobham  to  gain  some  certain 
intelligence  of  him.  The  two  barons  immediately 
mounting  their  horses,  left  the  prince,  and  made 
for  a  small  hillock,  that  they  might  look  about 
them ;  and  from  their  stand  they  perceived  a  crowd 
of  men-at-arms  on  foot,  who  were  advancing  very 
slowly.  The  King  of  France  was  in  the  midst 
of  them,  in  great  danger,  for  the  English  and 
Gascons  had  taken  him  from  Sir  Denys  de 
Morbeque,  and  were  disputing  who  should  have 
him,  the  stoutest  bawling  out,  "  It  is  I  that  have 
got  him/'  "  No,  no/'  replied  the  others,  "we  have 
him." 

But  the  King,  to  escape  from  the  peril,  said, 
"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  I  pray  you  conduct  me 
and  my  son  in  a  courteous  manner  to  my  cousin  the 
prince,  and  do  not  make  such  a  riot  about  my 
capture,  for  I  am  so  great  a  lord  that  I  can  make 
all  sufficiently  rich."  These  words,  and  others 
which  fell  from  the  King,  appeased  them  a  little  ; 
but  the  disputes  were  always  beginning  again,  and 
they  did  not  move  a  step  without  rioting.  When 
the  two  barons  saw  this  troop  of  people  they 
descended  from  the  hillock,  and  sticking  spurs  into 
their  horses,  made  up  to  them.  On  their  arrival 
they  asked  what  was  the  matter ;  they  were 
answered  that  it  was  the  King  of  France,  who  had 
been  made  prisoner,  and  that  upwards  of  ten 
knights  and  squires  challenged  him  at  the  same 
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time  as  belonging  to  each  of  them.  The  two 
barons  then  pushed  through  the  crowd  by  main 
force,  and  ordered  all  to  draw  aside :  they  com- 
manded, in  the  name  of  the  prince,  and  under  pain 
of  instant  death,  that  everyone  should  keep  his 
distance,  and  not  approach  unless  ordered  or 
desired  so  to  do.  They  all  retreated  behind  the 
King ;  the  two  barons  dismounting,  advanced  to  the 
King  with  profound  reverence,  and  conducted  him 
in  a  peaceable  manner  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Hume  and  Froissart. 


BATTLE  OF  CRECY. 


On  seeing  their  enemies  advance  the  English  rose 
undaunted  up,  and  fell  into  the  ranks;  you  must 
know  that  these  kings,  earls,  barons,  and  lords  of 
France  did  not  advance  in  any  regular  order,  but 
one  after  the  other,  in  any  way  most  pleasing  to 
themselves.  As  soon  as  the  King  of  France  came 
in  sight  of  the  English  his  blood  began  to  boil,  and 
he  cried  out  to  his  marshals,  "  Order  the  Genoese 
forward,  and  begin  the  battle,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  St.  Denis."  There  were  about  fifteen  thousand 
Genoese  cross-bowmen,  but  they  were  quite 
fatigued,  having  marched  on  foot  that  day  six 
leagues,  completely  armed,  and  with  their  cross- 
bows; they  told  the  constable  they  were  not  in 
a  fit  condition  to  do  any  great  things  that  day 
in  battle. 

The  Earl  of  Alen?on,  upon  hearing  this,  said, 
"This  is  what  one  gets  by  employing  such 
scoundrels,  who  fall  off  when  there  is  any  need 
of  them." 

During  this  time  a  heavy  rain  began  to  fall, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  a  very  terrible  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  and  before  the  rain  a  great  flight  of 
crows  hovered  in  the  air,  over  all  those  battalions, 
making  a  loud  noise.  Shortly  afterwards  it  cleared 
up,  and  the  sun  shone  very  bright,  but  the  French- 
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men  had  it  in  their  faces,  and  the  English  in  their 
backs.  When  the  Genoese  were  somewhat  in 
order,  and  approached  the  English,  they  set  up 
a  loud  shout,  in  order  to  frighten  them,  but  they 
remained  quite  still,  and  did  not  seem  to  attend  to 
it ;  they  then  set  up  a  second  shout,  and  advanced 
a  little  forward,  but  the  English  never  moved. 
They  hooted  a  third  time,  advancing  with  their 
cross-bows  presented,  and  began  to  shoot ;  the 
English  archers  then  advanced  one  step  forward, 
and  shot  their  arrows  with  such  force  and  quick- 
ness that  it  seemed  as  if  it  snowed:  when  the 
Genoese  felt  these  arrows,  which  pierced  their 
arms,  heads,  and  through  their  armour,  some  of 
them  cut  the  strings  of  their  cross-bows,  others 
flung  them  on  the  ground,  and  all  turned  about, 
and  retreated  quite  discomfited.  The  French  had 
a  large  body  of  men-at-arms  on  horseback,  richly 
dressed,  to  support  the  Genoese. 

The  King  of  France  seeing  them  thus  fall  back, 
cried  out,  "  Kill  me  those  scoundrels,  for  they  stop 
our  road  without  any  reason."  You  would  then 
have  seen  the  above-mentioned  men-at-arms  lay 
about  them,  killing  all  they  could  of  these  run- 
aways. The  English  continued  shooting  as 
vigorously  and  quickly  as  before;  some  of  their 
arrows  fell  among  the  horsemen,  who  were 
sumptuously  equipped,  and  killing  and  wounding 
many,  made  them  caper  and  fall  among  the 
Genoese,  so  that  they  were  in  such  confusion  they 
could  never  rally  again.  In  the  English  army 
there  were  some  Cornish  and  Welshmen  on  foot, 
who  had  armed  themselves  with  large  knives :  these 
advancing  through  the  ranks  of  the  men-at-arms 
and  archers,  who  made  way  for  them,  came  upon 
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the  French  when  they  were  in  this  danger,  and, 
falling  upon  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  squires, 
slew  many,  at  which  the  King  of  England  was 
afterwards  much  exasperated.  The  Earl  of  Alen$on 
advanced  in  regular  order  upon  the  English,  to 
fight  with  them;  as  did  the  Earl  of  Flanders  in 
another  part.  These  two  lords  with  their  detach- 
ments, coasting,  as  it  were,  the  archers,  came  to 
the  prince's  battalion,  where  they  fought  valiantly 
for  a  length  of  time.  The  King  of  France  was 
eager  to  march  to  the  place  where  he  saw  their 
banners  displayed,  but  there  was  a  hedge  of  archers 
before  him. 

This  battle,  which  was  fought  upon  a  Saturday 
(26th  August,  1346),  between  La  Broyes  and  Crecy, 
was  very  murderous  and  cruel,  and  many  gallant 
deeds  of  arms  were  performed  that  were  never 
known.  Towards  evening  many  knights  and 
squires  of  the  French  had  lost  their  masters  ;  they 
wandered  up  and  down  the  plains,  attacking  the 
English  in  small  parties ;  they  were  soon  destroyed  ; 
for  the  English  had  determined  that  day  to  give  no 
quarter.  Early  in  the  day  some  French,  Germans, 
and  Savoyards  had  broken  through  the  archers  of  the 
prince's  battalion,  and  had  engaged  with  the  men- 
at-arms  ;  upon  which  the  second  battalion  came  to 
his  aid  ;  and  it  was  time,  for  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  hard  pressed.  The  first  division,  seeing 
the  danger  they  were  in,  sent  a  knight  (Sir  Thomas 
Norwich)  in  great  haste  to  the  King  of  England, 
who  was  posted  on  an  eminence  near  a  windmill. 
On  the  knight's  arrival,  he  said,  "  Sir,  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  Lord  Stafford,  the  Lord  Reginald 
Cobham,  and  the  others  who  are  about  your  son, 
are  vigorously  attacked  by  the  French ;  and  they 
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entreat  that  you  would  come  to  their  assistance 
with  your  battalion,  for,  if  their  numbers  should 
increase,  they  fear  he  will  have  too  much  to  do." 
The  King  replied,  "  Is  my  son  dead  ?  unhorsed  ? 
or  so  badly  wounded  that  he  cannot  support  him- 
self ?  "  "  Nothing  of  the  sort,  thank  God,"  rejoined 
the  knight;  "but  he  is  in  so  hot  an  engagement, 
that  he  has  great  need  of  your  help."  The  King 
answered,  "  Now,  Sir  Thomas,  return  back  to  those 
that  sent  you,  and  tell  them  from  me  not  to  send  to 
me  again  this  day,  or  expect  that  I  shall  come,  let 
what  will  happen  as  long  as  my  son  has  life ;  and 
say  that  I  command  them  to  let  the  boy  win  his 
spurs ;  for  I  am  determined,  if  it  please  God,  that 
all  the  glory  and  honour  of  this  day  shall  be  given 
to  him,  and  to  those  into  whose  care  I  have 
intrusted  him." 

The  knight  returned  to  his  lords,  and  related  the 
King's  answer,  which  mightily  encouraged  them, 
and  made  them  repent  that  they  had  ever  sent  such 
a  message.  The  French,  though  they  fought 
lustily,  could  not  resist  the  force  of  the  English, 
and,  spite  of  their  prowess,  were  borne  down  on 
every  hand ;  the  Earls  Aumarle,  St.  Pol,  Auxerre, 
Flanders,  Blois  (nephew  to  the  King  of  France), 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  (the  King  of  France's 
brother-in-law),  with  very  many  gallant  knights  and 
squires  were  slain,  and  the  King  of  France,  who 
had  not  about  him  more  than  sixty  men,  every  one 
included,  was  led  away  by  force  from  the  field  by 
Sir  John  de  Harcourt,  first  to  the  castle  of  La 
Broyes,  where  he  stayed  but  to  take  some  refresh- 
ments, and  then  on  in  the  night  to  Amiens.  This 
Saturday  the  English  never  quitted  their  ranks  in 
pursuit  of   anyone,  but   remained   in    the  field, 
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guarding  their  position,  and  defending  themselves 
against  all  who  attacked  them.  The  battle  was 
ended  at  the  hour  of  vespers.  When,  on  the 
Saturday  night,  the  English  heard  no  more  hooting 
or  shouting,  nor  any  more  crying  out  to  particular 
lords  or  their  banners,  they  looked  upon  the  field  as 
their  own,  and  their  enemies  as  beaten ;  they  made 
great  fires,  and  lighted  torches,  because  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  night.  King  Edward  then  came 
down  from  his  post,  who  all  the  day  had  not  put  on 
his  helmet,  and,  with  his  whole  battalion  advanced 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom  he  embraced  in  his 
arms,  and  kissed,  and  said,  "  Sweet  son,  God  give 
you  good  perseverance  ;  you  are  my  son,  for  most 
loyally  have  you  acquitted  yourself  this  day ;  you 
are  worthy  to  be  a  sovereign."  The  prince  bowed 
down  very  low,  and  humbled  himself,  giving  all 
honour  to  the  King,  his  father. 

FROISSART. 


BATTLE   OF  HASTINGS. 


On  the  ground  which  afterwards  bore,  and  still 
bears,  the  name  of  Battle,  the  Anglo-Saxon  lines 
occupied  a  long  chain  of  hills,  fortified  with  a 
rampart  of  stakes  and  osier  hurdles.  In  the  night 
of  the  13th  of  October,  William  announced  to  the 
Normans  that  the  next  day  would  be  the  day  of 
battle.  The  priests  and  monks,  who  had  followed 
the  invading  army  in  great  numbers,  being  attracted, 
like  the  soldiers,  by  the  hope  of  booty,  assembled 
together  to  offer  up  prayers  and  sing  litanies,  while 
the  fighting  men  were  preparing  their  arms.  The 
soldiery  employed  the  time  which  remained  to  them 
after  this  first  care  in  confessing  their  sins  and 
receiving  the  sacrament.  In  the  other  army  the 
night  was  passed  in  quite  a  different  manner ;  the 
Saxons  diverted  themselves  with  great  noise,  and 
sung  their  old  national  songs,  around  their  watch- 
fires,  while  they  emptied  the  horns  of  beer  and 
of  wine. 

In  the  morning  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  was 
a  son  of  William's  mother,  celebrated  Mass  in  the 
Norman  camp,  and  gave  a  blessing  to  the  soldiers  ; 
he  was  armed  with  a  hauberk,  under  his  pontifical 
habit :  he  then  mounted  a  large  white  horse,  took  a 
baton  of  command  in  his  hand,  and  drew  up  the 
cavalry  into  line.    The  army  was  divided  into  three 
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columns  of  attack  :  in  the  first  were  the  soldiers 
from  the  county  of  Boulogne  and  from  Ponthieu, 
with  most  of  the  adventurers  who  had  engaged 
personally  for  pay ;  the  second  comprised  the 
auxiliaries  from  Brittany,  Maine,  and  Poitou ; 
William  himself  commanded  the  third,  composed  of 
the  Norman  chivalry.  At  the  head  and  on  the 
flanks  of  each  division  marched  several  ranks  of 
light-armed  infantry,  clad  in  quilted  cassocks,  and 
carrying  long  bows,  or  arbalets  of  steel.  The  duke 
mounted  a  Spanish  charger,  which  a  rich  Norman 
had  brought  him  when  he  returned  from  a  pilgrim- 
age to  St.  James  of  Compostella,  in  Galicia.  From 
his  neck  was  suspended  the  most  venerated  of  the 
relics  on  which  Harold  had  sworn ;  and  the  standard, 
consecrated  by  the  Pope,  was  carried  at  his  side  by 
a  young  man,  named  Toustain-le- Blanc.  At  the 
moment  when  the  troops  were  about  to  advance, 
the  duke,  raising  his  voice,  thus  addressed  them : 

"  Remember  to  fight  well,  and  put  all  to  death  ; 
for  if  we  conquer  we  shall  all  be  rich.  What  I  gain, 
you  will  gain  ;  if  I  conquer,  you  will  conquer ;  if  I 
take  this  land,  you  shall  have  it.  Know,  however, 
that  I  am  not  come  here  only  to  obtain  my  right, 
but  also  to  avenge  our  whole  nation  for  the  felonies, 
perjuries,  and  treacheries  of  these  English.  They 
put  to  death  the  Danes,  men  and  women,  on  St. 
Brice's  night.  They  decimated  the  companions  of 
my  kinsman,  Alfred,  and  took  his  life.  Come  on, 
then;  and  let  us,  with  God's  help,  chastise  them 
for  all  these  misdeeds." 

The  army  was  soon  within  sight  of  the  Saxon 
camp,  to  the  north-west  of  Hastings.  The  priests 
and  monks  then  detached  themselves  from  it,  and 
ascended  a  neighbouring  height  to  pray,  and  to 
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witness  the  conflict.  A  Norman,  named  Taillefer, 
spurred  his  horse  forward  in  front,  and  began  the 
song — famous  throughout  Gaul — of  the  exploits  of 
Charlemagne  and  Roland.  As  he  sung,  he  played 
with  his  sword,  throwing  it  up  with  force  in  the  air, 
and  receiving  it  again  in  his  right  hand.  The 
Normans  joined  in  chorus,  or  cried,  "  God  be  our 
help  !    God  be  our  help  ! 99 

As  soon  as  they  came  within  bowshot,  the  archers 
let  fly  their  arrows,  and  the  cross-bow  men  their 
bolts  ;  but  most  of  the  shots  were  deadened  by  the 
high  parapet  of  the  Saxon  redoubts.  The  infantry, 
armed  with  spears,  and  the  cavalry  then  advanced 
to  the  entrances  of  the  redoubts,  and  endeavoured  to 
force  them.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  all  on  foot  around 
their  standard  planted  in  the  ground,  and  forming 
behind  their  redoubts  one  compact  and  solid  mass, 
received  the  assailants  with  heavy  blows  of  their 
battle-axes,  which,  with  a  back  stroke,  broke  their 
spears,  and  clove  their  coats  of  mail.  The  Normans, 
unable  either  to  penetrate  the  redoubts  or  to  tear 
up  the  palisades,  and  fatigued  with  their  unsuccess- 
ful attack,  fell  back  upon  the  division  commanded 
by  William.  The  duke  then  commanded  all  his 
archers  again  to  advance,  and  ordered  them  not  to 
shoot  point-blank,  but  to  discharge  their  arrows 
upwards,  so  that  they  might  fall  beyond  the  rampart 
of  the  enemy's  camp.  Many  of  the  English  were 
wounded,  chiefly  in  the  face,  in  consequence  of  this 
manoeuvre;  Harold  himself  lost  an  eye  by  an  arrow, 
but  he  nevertheless  continued  to  command  and  to 
fight.  The  close  attack  of  the  foot  and  horse  recom- 
menced to  the  cry  of  "  Notre  Dame  !  Dieu  aide  ! 
Dieu  aide !  "  But  the  Normans  were  repulsed  at 
one  entrance  of  the  Saxon  Camp,  as  far  as  a  great 
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ravine  covered  with  grass  and  brambles,  in  which, 
their  horses  stumbling,  they  fell,  pell-mell,  and 
numbers  of  them  perished.  There  was  now  a 
momentary  panic  in  the  army  of  the  invaders :  it 
was  rumoured  that  the  duke  was  killed,  and  at  this 
news  they  began  to  fly.  William  threw  himself 
before  the  fugitives  and  barred  their  passage, 
threatening  them,  and  striking  them  with  a  lance ; 
then,  uncovering  his  head,  "  Here  I  am,"  he 
exclaimed;  "look  at  me ;  I  live,  and,  with  God's 
help,  I  will  conquer." 

The  horsemen  returned  to  the  redoubts ;  but,  as 
before,  they  could  neither  force  the  entrance  nor 
make  a  breach.  The  duke  then  bethought  himself 
of  a  stratagem  to  draw  the  English  out  of  their 
position,  and  make  them  quit  the  ranks.  He 
ordered  a  thousand  horse  to  advance  and  imme- 
diately take  to  flight.  At  the  sight  of  this  feigned 
rout  the  Saxons  were  thrown  off  their  guard,  and 
all  set  off  in  pursuit,  with  their  axes  suspended 
from  their  necks.  At  a  certain  distance  a  body  of 
troops,  posted  there  for  the  purpose,  joined  the 
fugitives,  who  then  turned  round ;  and  the  English, 
surprised  in  the  midst  of  their  disorder,  were 
assailed  on  all  sides  with  spears  and  swords,  which 
they  could  not  ward  off,  both  hands  being  occupied 
in  wielding  their  heavy  axes.  When  they  had 
lost  their  ranks  the  gates  of  the  redoubts  were 
forced,  and  horse  and  foot  entered  together;  but 
the  combat  was  still  warmly  maintained,  pell-mell, 
and  hand  to  hand.  William  had  his  horse  killed 
under  him.  King  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  fell 
dead  at  the  foot  of  their  standard,  which  was 
plucked  from  the  ground,  and  the  banner  sent  from 
Rome  planted  in  its  stead.    The  remains  of  the 
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English  army,  without  a  chief  and  without  a 
standard,  prolonged  the  struggle  until  the  close  of 
day,  so  that  the  combatants  on  each  side  could 
recognise  one  another  only  by  their  language. 

Having  (says  an  old  historian)  rendered  all  which 
they  owed  to  their  country,  the  remnant  of  Harold's 
companions  dispersed,  and  many  died  on  the  roads, 
in  consequence  of  their  wounds  and  the  day's 
fatigue.  The  Norman  horse  pursued  them  without 
relaxation,  and  gave  quarter  to  no  one.  They 
passed  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  on  the 
morrow,  at  dawn  of  day,  Duke  William  drew  up  his 
troops,  and  had  all  the  men  who  had  followed  him 
across  the  sea  called  over  from  the  roll  which  had 
been  prepared  before  his  departure  from  the  fort  of 
St.  Valery.  Of  these,  a  vast  number,  dead  and 
dying,  lay  beside  the  vanquished  on  the  field.  The 
fortunate  survivors  had,  as  the  first  profits  of  their 
victory,  the  spoils  of  the  dead.  In  turning  over  the 
bodies  there  were  found  thirteen  wearing  under 
their  armour  the  monastic  habit :  these  were  the 
Abbot  of  Hida  and  his  twelve  companions;  the 
name  of  their  monastery  was  the  first  inscribed  in 
the  "  Black  Book"  of  the  conquerors. 

The  mothers  and  the  wives  of  those  who  had 
repaired  to  the  field  of  battle  from  the  neighbouring 
country  to  die  with  the  King,  came  to  the  field  to 
seek  for  and  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their  sons  and 
husbands.  The  body  of  King  Harold  remained  for 
some  time  on  the  battle-field,  and  no  one  dared  ask 
for  it.  At  length  Godwin's  widow,  named  Githa, 
overcoming  her  anguish,  sent  a  message  to  Duke 
William,  demanding  his  permission  to  perform  the 
last  rites  in  honour  of  her  son.  She  offered,  say 
the  Norman  historians,  to  give  him  the  weight  of 
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her  son's  body  in  gold.  But  the  duke  refused 
harshly,  saying  that  the  man  who  had  belied  his 
faith  and  his  religion  should  have  no  sepulture  but 
the  sands  of  the  shore.  He,  however,  eventually 
became  milder,  if  we  may  believe  an  old  tradition 
on  this  score,  in  favour  of  the  monks  of  Waltham — 
an  abbey  founded  and  enriched  in  his  lifetime  by 
Harold.  Two  Saxon  monks,  Osgod  and  Ailrik, 
deputed  by  the  Abbot  of  Waltham,  made  request 
and  obtained  leave  to  transport  to  their  church  the 
sad  remains  of  its  benefactor.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  heap  of  slain  that  had  been  spoiled  of 
armour  and  of  vestments,  and  examined  them  care- 
fully one  after  another,  but  he  whom  they  sought  for 
had  been  so  much  disfigured  by  wounds  that  they 
could  not  recognise  it.  Sorrowing,  and  despairing 
of  succeeding  in  their  search  by  themselves,  they 
applied  to  a  woman  whom  Harold,  before  he  was 
king,  had  kept  as  his  mistress,  and  entreated  her  to 
assist  them.  She  was  called  Edith,  and  poetically 
surnamed  the  Swan-necked.  She  consented  to  follow 
the  two  monks,  and  succeeded  better  than  they  had 
done  in  discovering  the  corpse  of  him  whom  she 
had  loved. 

These  events  are  all  related  by  the  chroniclers  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  a  tone  of  dejection  which 
it  is  difficult  to  transfuse.  They  call  the  day  of  the 
battle  a  day  of  bitterness,  a  day  of  death,  a  day 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  brave.  "  England, 
what  shall  I  say  of  thee  ?  "  exclaims  the  historian 
of  the  church  of  Ely ;  "  what  shall  I  say  of  thee  to 
our  descendants  ?  That  thou  hast  lost  thy  national 
king,  and  hast  fallen  under  the  domination  of 
foreigners ;  that  thy  sons  have  perished  miserably ; 
that  thy  councillors  and  thy  chieftains  are  van- 
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quished,  slain,  or  disinherited ! "  Long  aftef  the 
day  of  this  fatal  conflict,  patriotic  superstition 
believed  that  the  fresh  traces  of  blood  were  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  ground  where  the  battle  was.  These 
traces  were  said  to  be  visible  on  the  heights  to  the 
north-west  of  Hastings  whenever  a  little  rain 
moistened  the  soil.  The  conqueror,  immediately 
upon  gaining  the  victory,  made  a  vow  to  erect  on 
this  ground  a  convent,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  to  St.  Martin,  the  patron  of  the  soldiers 
of  Gaul.  Soon  afterwards,  when  his  good  fortune 
permitted  him  to  fulfil  this  vow,  the  great  altar  of 
the  monastery  was  placed  on  the  spot  where  the 
Saxon  standard  of  King  Harold  had  been  planted 
and  torn  down.  The  circuit  of  the  exterior  walls 
was  traced  so  as  to  enclose  all  the  hill  which  the 
bravest  of  the  English  had  covered  with  their 
bodies.  All  the  circumjacent  land,  a  league  wide, 
on  which  the  different  scenes  of  the  battle  had 
been  acted,  became  the  property  of  this  abbey, 
which,  in  the  Norman  language  was  called  VAbbaye 
de  la  Bataille,  or  Battel  Abbey.  Monks  from  the 
great  convent  of  Marmoutiers,  near  Tours,  came 
to  establish  here  their  domicile,  and  they  prayed  for 
the  repose  of  the  souls  of  all  the  combatants  who 
perished  on  that  fatal  day. 

It  is  said  that,  when  the  first  stones  of  the 
edifice  were  laid,  the  architects  discovered  that 
there  would  certainly  be  a  want  of  water.  Being 
disconcerted,  they  carried  this  disagreeable  news 
to  William.  "Work,  work  away,"  replied  the 
conqueror  jocularly ;  "  if  God  grant  me  life,  there 
shall  be  more  wine  for  the  monks  of  Battel  to  drink 
than  there  now  is  clear  water  in  the  best  convent 
in  Christendom,"  Thierry, 


SIEGE   OF  JERUSALEM, 


First  Crusade,  1099. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  expedition  to  Jerusalem — 
the  third  after  the  capture  of  Nice,  and  the  second 
after  that  of  Antioch — the  Franks  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem — a  city  well  able  to  repay  the  toils  of 
war,  to  soothe  its  labours,  and  to  requite  the  fondest 
expectation.  It  was  now  the  7th  day  of  June,  nor 
were  the  besiegers  apprehensive  of  wanting  food  or 
drink  for  themselves,  as  the  harvest  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  grapes  were  ripe  upon  the  vines ; 
the  care  alone  of  their  cattle  distressed  them, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  place  and  of  the 
season,  had  no  running  stream  to  support  them, 
for  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  dried  up  the  secret 
springs  of  the  brook  Siloah,  which,  at  uncertain 
periods,  used  to  shed  abroad  its  refreshing  waters. 
This  brook,  when  at  any  time  swollen  with  rain, 
increases  that  of  Kedron,  and  then  passes  on  with 
bubbling  current  into  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat. 
But  this  is  extremely  rare ;  for  there  is  no  certain 
period  of  its  augmentation  or  decrease.  In  con- 
sequence the  enemy,  suddenly  darting  from  their 
caverns,  frequently  killed  our  people  when  strag- 
gling abroad  for  the  purpose  of  watering  their 
cattle.  In  the  meantime  the  chiefs  were  each 
observant  at  their  respective  posts,  and  Raymond 
actively  employed  before  the   Tower   of  David. 
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This  fortress  defends  the  city  on  the  west,  and, 
strengthened  nearly  halfway  up  by  courses  of 
squared  stone,  soldered  with  lead,  repels  every  fear 
of  invaders  when  guarded  by  a  small  party  within. 
As  they  saw,  therefore,  that  the  city  was  difficult  to 
carry  on  account  of  its  steep  precipices,  the  strength 
of  the  walls,  and  the  fierceness  of  the  enemy, 
they  ordered  engines  to  be  constructed.  Before 
this — indeed,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  siege — they 
had  tried  their  fortune  by  erecting  ladders,  and 
hurling  swift  arrows  against  their  opponents;  but, 
as  the  ladders  were  few,  and  perilous  to  those 
who  mounted  them,  since  they  were  exposed  on  all 
sides,  and  nowhere  protected  from  wounds,  they 
changed  their  design.  There  was  one  engine  which 
we  call  the  sow,  the  ancients  vinea ;  because  the 
machine,  which  is  constructed  of  slight  timbers,  the 
roof  covered  with  boards  and  wicker  work,  and 
the  sides  defended  with  undressed  hides,  protects 
those  who  are  within  it,  who,  after  the  manner  of  a 
sow,  proceed  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the 
walls.  There  was  another,  which,  for  want  of 
timber,  was  but  a  moderate-sized  tower,  constructed 
after  the  manner  of  houses  (that  is  to  say,  with 
several  floors  or  apartments,  one  above  the  other, 
each  of  which  contained  soldiers),  they  called  it 
Berefried :  this  was  intended  to  equal  the  walls  in 
height.  The  making  of  this  machine  delayed  the 
siege,  on  account  of  the  unskilfulness  of  the  work- 
men and  the  scarcity  of  wood.  And  now  the 
14th  day  of  July  arrived,  when  some  began  to 
undermine  the  walls  with  the  sows ;  others  to  move 
forward  the  tower.  To  do  this  more  conveniently, 
they  took  it  towards  the  works  in  separate  pieces, 
and,  putting  it  together  again,  at  such  a  distance  as 
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to  be  out  of  bow-shot,  advanced  it  on  wheels  nearly 
close  to  the  wall.  In  the  meantime  the  slingers 
with  stones,  the  archers  with  arrows,  and  the  cross- 
bow men  with  bolts,  each  intent  in  his  own  depart- 
ment, began  to  press  forward  and  dislodge  their 
opponents  from  the  ramparts ;  soldiers,  too,  un- 
matched in  courage,  ascended  the  tower,  waging 
nearly  equal  war  against  the  enemy  with  missile 
weapons  and  with  stones.  Nor,  indeed,  were  our 
foes  at  all  remiss ;  but  trusting  their  whole  security 
to  their  valour,  they  poured  down  grease  and 
burning  oil  upon  the  tower,  and  slung  stones  on  the 
soldiers,  rejoicing  in  the  completion  of  their  desires 
by  the  destruction  of  multitudes. 

During  that  whole  day  the  battle  was  such  that 
neither  party  seemed  to  think  it  had  been  worsted ; 
on  the  following,  which  was  the  15th  of  July,  the 
business  was  decided,  for  the  Franks,  becoming 
more  experienced  from  the  event  of  the  attack  of 
the  preceding  day,  threw  faggots  flaming  with  oil 
on  a  tower  adjoining  the  wall,  and  on  the  party 
who  defended  it,  which,  blazing  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  first  seized  the  timber  and  then  the 
stones,  and  drove  off  the  garrison.  Moreover,  the 
beams  which  the  Turks  had  left  hanging  down  from 
the  walls  in  order  that,  being  forcibly  drawn  back 
they  might,  by  their  recoil,  batter  the  tower  in 
pieces  in  case  it  should  advance  too  near,  were  by 
the  Franks  dragged  to  them,  by  cutting  away  the 
ropes;  and  being  placed  from  the  engine  to  the 
wall,  and  covered  with  hurdles,  they  formed  a 
bridge  of  communication  from  the  ramparts  to  the 
tower.  Thus,  what  the  infidels  had  contrived  for 
their  defence  became  the  means  of  their  destruc- 
tion ;  for  then  the  enemy,  dismayed  by  the  smoking 
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masses  of  flame,  and  by  the  courage  of  our  soldiers, 
began  to  give  way.  These  advancing  on  the  wall, 
and  thence  into  the  city,  manifested  their  excess  of 
joy  by  the  strenuousness  of  their  exertions.  There 
was  no  place  of  refuge  for  the  Turks,  so  indis- 
criminately did  the  insatiable  rage  of  the  victors 
sweep  away  both  the  suppliant  and  the  resisting. 
Ten  thousand  were  slain  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ; 
more  were  thrown  from  the  tops  of  the  churches, 
and  of  the  citadel.  After  this,  the  dead  bodies  were 
heaped  and  dissolved  into  the  airy  fluid  by  means 
of  fire ;  lest,  putrefying  in  the  open  air,  they  should 
pour  contagion  on  the  heavy  atmosphere.  The 
city  being  thus  expiated  by  the  slaughter  of  the 
infidels,  they  proceeded  with  hearts  contrite  and 
bodies  prostrate  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Lord,  which 
they  had  so  long  earnestly  sought  after,  and  for 
which  they  had  undergone  so  many  labours. 


Malmsbury, 


THERMOPYLAE. 


480  B.C. 

The  Greek  forces  at  Thermopylae,  when  the  Persian 
army  drew  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  were 
seized  with  fear  ;  and  a  council  was  held  to  consider 
about  a  retreat.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  generally  that  the  army  should  fall  back 
upon  the  Peloponnese,  and  there  guard  the  Isthmus. 
But  Leonidas,  who  saw  with  what  indignation  the 
Phocians  and  Locrians  heard  of  this  plan,  gave  his 
voice  for  remaining  where  they  were,  while  they 
sent  envoys  to  the  several  cities  to  ask  for  help, 
since  they  were  too  few  to  make  a  stand  against  an 
army  like  that  of  the  Medes. 

While  this  debate  was  going  on,  Xerxes  sent  a 
mounted  spy  to  observe  the  Greeks,  and  note  how 
many  they  were,  and  see  what  they  were  doing. 
He  had  heard,  before  he  came  out  of  Thessaly, 
that  a  few  men  were  assembled  at  this  place,  and 
that  at  their  head  were  certain  Lacedaemonians, 
under  Leonidas,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  The 
horseman  rode  up  to  the  camp,  and  looked  about 
him,  but  did  not  see  the  whole  army ;  for  such  as 
were  on  the  further  side  of  the  wall  (which  had 
been  rebuilt  and  was  now  carefully  guarded)  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  behold ;  but  he  observed  those 
on  the  outside,  who  were  encamped  in  front  of  the 
rampart.  It  chanced  that  at  this  time  the 
Lacedaemonians  held  the  outer  guard,  and  were 
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seen  by  the  spy,  some  of  them  engaged  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  others  combing  their  long  hair.  At  this 
the  spy  greatly  marvelled,  but  he  counted  their 
number,  and  when  he  had  taken  accurate  note  of 
everything,  he  rode  back  quietly ;  for  no  one  pursued 
after  him,  nor  paid  any  heed  to  his  visit.  So  he 
returned,  and  told  Xerxes  all  that  he  had  seen. 

Upon  this,  Xerxes,  who  had  no  means  of 
surmising  the  truth — namely,  that  the  Spartans 
were  preparing  to  do  or  die  manfully — but  thought 
it  laughable  that  they  should  be  engaged  in  such 
employments,  sent  and  called  to  his  presence 
Demaratus,  the  son  of  Ariston,  who  still  remained 
with  the  army.  When  he  appeared,  Xerxes  told 
him  all  that  he  had  heard,  and  questioned  him 
concerning  the  news,  since  he  was  anxious  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  such  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  the  Spartans.    Then  Demaratus  said  : 

"  I  spake  to  thee,  O  King !  concerning  these  men 
long  since,  when  we  had  but  just  begun  our  march 
upon  Greece ;  thou,  however,  didst  only  laugh  at 
my  words,  when  I  told  thee  of  all  this,  which  I  saw 
would  come  to  pass.  Earnestly  do  I  struggle  at  all 
times  to  speak  truth  to  thee,  sire ;  and  now  listen 
to  it  once  more.  These  men  have  come  to  dispute 
the  pass  with  us ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  they  are 
now  making  ready.  'Tis  their  custom,  when  they 
are  about  to  hazard  their  lives,  to  adorn  their  heads 
with  care.  Be  assured,  however,  that  if  thou 
canst  subdue  the  men  who  are  here  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  who  remain  in  Sparta,  there  is  no 
other  nation  in  all  the  world  which  will  venture  to 
lift  a  hand  in  their  defence.  Thou  hast  now  to 
deal  with  the  first  kingdom  and  town  in  Greece, 
and  with  the  bravest  men," 
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Then  Xerxes,  to  whom  what  Demaratus  said 
seemed  altogether  to  surpass  belief,  asked,  further, 
how  it  was  possible  for  so  snfall  an  army  to 
contend  with  his. 

"  O  King !  "  Demaratus  answered,  "  let  me  be 
treated  as  a  liar,  if  matters  fall  not  out  as  I 
say." 

But  Xerxes  was  not  persuaded  any  the  more. 
Four  whole  days  he  suffered  to  go  by,  expecting 
that  the  Greeks  would  run  away.  When,  however, 
he  found  on  the  fifth  that  they  were  not  gone, 
thinking  that  their  firm  stand  was  mere  impudence 
and  recklessness,  he  grew  wroth,  and  sent  against 
them  the  Medes  and  Cissians,  with  orders  to  take 
them  alive  and  bring  them  into  his  presence.  Then 
the  Medes  rushed  forward  and  charged  the  Greeks, 
but  fell  in  vast  numbers  :  others  however  took  the 
places  of  the  slain,  and  would  not  be  beaten  off, 
though  they  suffered  terrible  losses.  In  this  way  it 
became  clear  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  King,  that 
though  he  had  plenty  of  combatants,  he  had  but 
very  few  warriors.  The  struggle,  however,  continued 
during  the  whole  day. 

Then  the  Medes,  having  met  so  rough  a  reception, 
withdrew  from  the  fight ;  and  their  place  was  taken 
by  the  band  of  Persians  under  Hydarnes,  whom 
the  King  called  his  "  Immortals  :  "  they,  it  was 
thought,  would  soon  finish  the  business.  But  when 
they  joined  battle  with  the  Greeks,  'twas  with  no 
better  success  than  the  Median  detachment — things 
went  much  as  before — the  two  armies  fighting  in  a 
narrow  space,  and  the  barbarians  using  shorter 
spears  than  the  Greeks,  and  having  no  advantage 
from  their  numbers.  The  Lacedaemonians  fought 
in  a  way  worthy  of  note,  and  showed  themselves  far 
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more  skilful  in  fight  than  their  adversaries,  often 
turning  their  backs,  and  making  as  though  they 
were  all  flying  away,  on  which  the  barbarians  would 
rush  after  them  with  much  noise  and  shouting, 
when  the  Spartans  at  their  approach  would  wheel 
round  and  face  their  pursuers,  in  this  way  destroy- 
ing vast  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Some  Spartans 
likewise  fell  in  these  encounters,  but  only  a  very 
few.  At  last  the  Persians,  finding  that  all  their 
efforts  to  gain  the  pass  availed  nothing,  and  that, 
whether  they  attacked  by  divisions  or  in  any  other 
way,  it  was  to  no  purpose,  withdrew  to  their  own 
quarters. 

During  these  assaults,  it  is  said  that  Xerxes,  who 
was  watching  the  battle,  thrice  leaped  from  the 
throne  on  which  he  sate,  in  terror  for  his  army. 

Next  day  the  combat  was  renewed,  but  with  no 
better  success  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians.  The 
Greeks  were  so  few  that  the  barbarians  hoped  to 
find  them  disabled,  by  reason  of  their  wounds,  from 
offering  any  further  resistance;  and  so  they  once 
more  attacked  them.  But  the  Greeks  were  drawn 
up  in  detachments  according  to  their  cities,  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle  in  turns— all  except 
the  Phocians,  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  moun- 
tain to  guard  the  pathway.  So,  when  the  Persians 
found  no  difference  between  that  day  and  the  pre- 
ceding, they  again  retired  to  their  quarters. 

Now,  as  the  King  was  in  a  great  strait,  and  knew 
not  how  he  should  deal  with  the  emergency, 
Ephialtes,  the  son  of  Eurydemus,  a  man  of  Malis, 
came  to  him  and  was  admitted  to  a  conference. 
Stirred  by  the  hope  of  receiving  a  rich  reward  at 
the  King's  hands,  he  had  come  to  tell  him  of  the 
pathway  which  led  across  the  mountain  to  Ther- 
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mopylae  ;  by  which  disclosure  he  brought  destruction 
on  the  band  of  Greeks  who  had  there  withstood  the 
barbarians.  This  Ephialtes  afterwards,  from  fear  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  fled  into  Thessaly ;  and  during 
his  exile,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  held  at 
Pylae,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head  by  the  Pyla- 
gorae. 

When  some  time  had  gone  by  he  returned  from 
exile,  and  went  to  Anticyra,  where  he  was  slain 
by  Athenades,  a  native  of  Trachis.  Athenades 
did  not  slay  him  for  his  treachery,  but  for  another 
reason :  yet  still  the  Lacedaemonians  honoured  him 
none  the  less.  Thus  then  did  Ephialtes  perish  a 
long  time  afterwards. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Xerxes  on  this  occasion  ; 
and  as  he  approved  highly  of  the  enterprise  which 
Ephialtes  undertook  to  accomplish,  he  forthwith 
sent  upon  the  errand  Hydarnes,  and  the  Persians 
under  him.  The  troops  left  the  camp  about  the 
time  of  the  lighting  of  the  lamps.  The  pathway 
along  which  they  went  was  first  discovered  by  the 
Malians  of  these  parts,  who  soon  afterwards  led  the 
Thessalians  by  it  to  attack  the  Phocians,  at  the  time 
when  the  Phocians  fortified  the  pass  with  a  wall, 
and  so  put  themselves  under  covert  from  danger. 
And  ever  since,  the  path  has  always  been  put  to  an 
ill  use  by  the  Malians. 

The  course  which  it  takes  is  the  following  : — 
Beginning  at  the  Asopus,  where  that  stream  flows 
through  the  cleft  in  the  hills,  it  runs  along  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  and  ends  at  the  city  of  Alpenus — 
the  first  Locrian  town — by  the  stone  called  Melam- 
pygus  and  the  seats  of  the  Cercopians.  Here  it  is 
as  narrow  as  at  any  other  point. 

The  Persians  took  this  path,  and,  crossing  the 
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Asopus,  continued  their  march  through  the  whole  of 
the  night,  having  the  mountains  of  (Eta  on  their  right 
hand,  and  on  their  left  those  of  Trachis.  At  dawn  of 
day  they  found  themselves  close  to  the  summit. 
Now  the  hill  was  guarded,  as  I  have  already  said,  by 
a  thousand  Phocian  men-at-arms,  who  were  placed 
there  to  defend  the  pathway,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  their  own  country.  They  had  been  given 
the  guard  of  the  mountain  path,  while  the  other 
Greeks  defended  the  pass  below,  because  they  had 
volunteered  for  the  service,  and  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  Leonidas  to  maintain  the  post. 

The  ascent  of  the  Persians  became  known  to  the 
Phocians  in  the  following  manner  : — During  all  the 
time  that  they  were  making  their  way  up,  the 
Greeks  remained  unconscious  of  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  mountain  was  covered  with  groves  of  oak; 
but  it  happened  that  the  air  was  very  still,  and  the 
leaves  which  the  Persians  stirred  with  their  feet 
made,  as  it  was  likely  they  would,  a  loud  rustling, 
whereupon  the  Phocians  jumped  up  and  flew  to  seize 
their  arms.  In  a  moment  the  barbarians  came  in 
sight,  and  perceiving  men  arming  themselves,  were 
greatly  amazed ;  for  they  had  fallen  in  with  an 
enemy  when  they  expected  no  opposition.  Hydarnes, 
alarmed  at  the  sight,  and  fearing  lest  the  Phocians 
might  be  Lacedaemonians,  inquired  of  Ephialtes  to 
what  nation  these  troops  belonged.  Ephialtes  told 
him  the  exact  truth,  whereupon  he  arrayed  his 
Persians  for  battle.  The  Phocians,  galled  by  the 
showers  of  arrows  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
imagining  themselves  the  special  object  of  the 
Persian  attack,  fled  hastily  to  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  and  there  made  ready  to  meet  death ;  but 
while  their  mistake  continued,  the  Persians,  with 
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Ephialtes  and  Hydarnes,  not  thinking  it  worth 
their  while  to  delay  on  account  of  Phocians,  passed 
on  and  descended  the  mountain  with  all  possible 
speed. 

The  Greeks  at  Thermopylae  received  the  first 
warning  of  the  destruction  which  the  dawn  would 
bring  on  them  from  the  seer  Megistias,  who  read 
their  fate  in  the  victims  he  was  sacrificing.  After 
this  deserters  came  in,  and  brought  the  news  that 
the  Persians  were  marching  round  by  the  hills ;  it 
was  still  night  when  these  men  arrived.  Last  of 
all,  the  scouts  came  running  down  from  the  heights, 
and  brought  in  the  same  accounts,  when  the  day 
was  just  beginning  to  break.  Then  the  Greeks  held 
a  council  to  consider  what  they  should  do,  and  here 
opinions  were  divided  :  some  were  strong  against 
quitting  their  post,  while  others  contended  to  the 
contrary.  So  when  the  council  had  broken  up, 
part  of  the  troops  departed  and  went  their  ways 
homeward  to  their  several  States ;  part  however 
resolved  to  remain,  and  to  stand  by  Leonidas  to  the 
last. 

So  the  allies,  when  ordered  to  retire,  obeyed  and 
forthwith  departed.  Only  the  Thespians  and  the 
Thebans  remained  with  the  Spartans ;  and  of  these 
the  Thebans  were  kept  back  by  Leonidas  as 
hostages,  very  much  against  their  will.  The 
Thespians,  on  the  contrary,  stayed  entirely  of  their 
own  accord,  refusing  to  retreat,  and  declaring  that 
they  would  not  forsake  Leonidas  and  his  followers. 
So  theyj  abode  with  the  Spartans,  and  died  with 
them.f  j [Their  leader  was  Demophilus,  the  son  of 
Diadromes. 

At  sunrise  Xerxes  made  libations,  after  which 
he  waited  until  the  time  when  the  forum  is  wont  to 
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fill,  and  then  began  his  advance.  Ephialtes  had 
instructed  him  thus,  as  the  descent  of  the  mountain 
is  much  quicker,  and  the  distance  much  shorter, 
than  the  way  round  the  hills,  and  the  ascent.  So 
the  barbarians  under  Xerxes  began  to  draw  nigh ; 
and  the  Greeks  under  Leonidas,  as  they  now  went 
forth,  determined  to  die,  advanced  much  further 
than  on  previous  days,  until  they  reached  the  more 
open  portion  of  the  pass.  Hitherto  they  had  held 
their  station  within  the  wall,  and  from  this  had 
gone  forth  to  fight  at  the  point  where  the  pass  was 
the  narrowest.  Now  they  joined  battle  beyond  the 
defile,  and  carried  slaughter  among  the  barbarians, 
who  fell  in  heaps.  Behind  them  the  captains  of 
the  squadrons,  armed  with  whips,  urged  their  men 
forward  with  continual  blows.  Many  were  thrust 
into  the  sea,  and  there  perished;  a  still  greater 
number  were  trampled  to  death  by  their  own 
soldiers ;  no  one  heeded  the  dying.  For  the 
Greeks,  reckless  of  their  own  safety  and  desperate, 
since  they  knew  that,  as  the  mountain  had  been 
crossed,  their  destruction  was  nigh  at  hand,  exerted 
themselves  with  the  most  furious  valour  against  the 
barbarians. 

By  this  time  the  spears  of  the  greater  number 
were  all  shivered,  and  with  their  swords  they  hewed 
down  the  ranks  of  the  Persians ;  and  here,  as  they 
strove,  Leonidas  fell  fighting  bravely,  together  with 
many  other  famous  Spartans,  whose  names  I  have 
taken  care  to  learn  on  account  of  their  great 
worthiness,  as  indeed  I  have  those  of  all  the  three 
hundred.  There  fell  too  at  the  same  time  very 
many  famous  Persians :  among  them,  two  sons 
of  Darius. 

Thus  two  brothers  of  Xerxes  here  fought  and 
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fell.  And  now  there  arose  a  fierce  struggle  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Lacedaemonians  over  the  body 
of  Leonidas,  in  which  the  Greeks  four  times  drove 
back  the  enemy,  and  at  last  by  their  great  bravery 
succeeded  in  bearing  off  the  body.  This  combat 
was  scarcely  ended  when  the  Persians  with 
Ephialtes  approached ;  and  the  Greeks,  informed 
that  they  drew  nigh,  made  a  change  in  the  manner 
of  their  fighting.  Drawing  back  into  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  pass,  and  retreating  even  behind  the 
cross  wall,  they  posted  themselves  upon  a  hillock, 
where  they  stood  all  drawn  up  together  in  one 
close  body,  except  only  the  Thebans.  The  hillock 
whereof  I  speak  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits, 
where  the  stone  lion  stands  which  was  set  up  in  honour 
of  Leonidas.  Here  they  defended  themselves  to  the 
last,  such  as  still  had  swords  using  them,  and  the 
others  resisting  with  their  hands  and  teeth  ;  till  the 
barbarians,  who  in  part  had  pulled  down  the  wall 
and  attacked  them  in  front,  in  part  had  gone  round 
and  now  encircled  them  upon  every  side,  over- 
whelmed and  buried  the  remnant  which  was  left 
beneath  showers  of  missile  weapons. 

Thus  nobly  did  the  whole  body  of  Lacedae- 
monians and  Thespians  behave;  but  nevertheless 
one  man  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  above 
all  the  rest,  to  wit,  Dieneces  the  Spartan.  A  speech 
which  he  made  before  the  Greeks  engaged  the 
Medes  remains  on  record.  One  of  the  Trachinians 
told  him,  "  Such  was  the  number  of  the  barbarians 
that  when  they  shot  forth  their  arrows  the  sun 
would  be  darkened  by  their  multitude."  Dieneces, 
not  at  all  frightened  at  these  words,  but  making 
light  of  the  Median  numbers,  answered,  "  Our 
Trachinian  friend  brings  us  excellent  tidings.  If 
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the  Medes  darken  the  sun,  we  shall  have  our  fight 
in  the  shade."  Other  sayings  too  of  a  like  nature 
are  reported  to  have  been  left  on  record  by  this 
same  person. 

Next  to  him  two  brothers,  Lacedaemonians,  are 
reputed  to  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  :  they 
were  named  Alpheus  and  Maro,  and  were  the  sons 
of  Orsiphantus.  There  was  also  a  Thespian  who 
gained  greater  glory  than  any  of  his  countrymen : 
he  was  a  man  called  Dithyrambus,  the  son  of 
Harmatidas. 

The  slain  were  buried  where  they  fell ;  and  in 
their  honour,  nor  less  in  honour  of  those  who  died 
before  Leonidas  sent  the  allies  away,  an  inscription 
was  set  up,  which  said : 

"  Here  did  four  thousand  men  from  Pelops'  land 
Against  three  hundred  myriads  bravely  stand." 

This  was  in  honour  of  all.  Another  was  for  the 
Spartans  alone : 

"  Go,  stranger,  and  to  Lacedaemon  tell 
That  here,  obeying  her  behests,  we  fell.7' 

Thus  fought  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylae. 


MARATHON. 


About  the  year  490  b.c,  a  council  of  war  was  called 
on  one  of  the  mountain  slopes  that  look  over  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica. 
Of  the  eleven  men  attending  the  council,  ten 
were  Greek  generals,  who  were  annually  elected  at 
Athens ;  and  one  of  the  Archons  was  associated 
with  them,  as  the  Polemarch,  or  War-Ruler.  A 
noble  Athenian,  Callimachus,  was  the  War-Ruler  of 
this  year,  and,  as  such,  stood  listening  to  their 
discussion  of  the  campaign.  They  had,  indeed, 
deep  matter  for  anxiety.  They  saw  before  them 
the  invading  forces  of  a  mighty  empire,  which  had 
in  the  last  fifty  years  shattered  and  enslaved  nearly 
all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  the  then 
known  world.  They  knew  that  all  the  resources  of 
their  country  were  comprised  in  the  little  array 
entrusted  to  their  guidance. 

Contrasted  with  their  own  scanty  forces,  the 
Greek  commanders  saw  stretched  before  them, 
along  the  shores  of  the  winding  bay,  the  tents  and 
shipping  of  the  varied  nations  that  marched  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  king  of  the  Eastern  world.  The 
difficulty  of  finding  transports  and  of  securing 
provisions  would  form  the  only  limit  to  the  numbers 
of  the  Persian.    Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
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the  estimate  of  Justin  exaggerated,  who  rates  at  a 
hundred  thousand  the  force,  which  on  this  occasion 
had  sailed,  under  the  satraps  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
from  the  Silician  shores,  against  the  devoted  coasts 
of  Eubcea  and  Attica.  - 

It  is  impossible  to  reckon  the  fully-equipped 
force  that  marched  from  Athens  to  Marathon, 
when  the  news  of  the  Persian  landing  arrived,  at 
higher  than  ten  thousand  men.  With  one  excep- 
tion, the  other  Greeks  held  back  from  aiding  them. 
Sparta  had  promised  assistance;  but  the  Persians 
had  landed  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon,  and  a 
religious  scruple  delayed  the  march  of  Spartan 
troops  till  the  moon  should  have  reached  its  full. 

It  is  therefore  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  five 
of  the  ten  Athenian  generals  shrank  from  the 
prospect  of  fighting  a  pitched  battle  against  an 
enemy  so  superior  in  numbers.  Their  own  position 
on  the  heights  was  strong,  and  offered  great 
advantages  to  a  small  defending  force  against 
assailing  masses.  They  deemed  it  mere  foolhardi- 
ness  to  descend  into  the  plain  to  be  trampled  down 
by  the  Asiatic  horse,  overwhelmed  with  the  archery, 
or  cut  to  pieces  by  the  invincible  veterans  of 
Cambyses  and  Cyrus. 

But  the  other  five  generals  were  for  speedier  and 
bolder  operations.  And,  fortunately  for  Athens  and 
for  the  world,  one  of  them  was  a  man,  not  only  of 
the  highest  military  genius,  but  of  that  energetic 
character  which  impresses  its  own  type  and  ideas 
upon  feebler  spirits.  This  was  Miltiades,  who  was 
the  head  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  at  Athens. 
He  felt  no  hesitation  as  to  the  course  which  the 
Athenian  army  ought  to  pursue,  and  earnestly  did 
he   press   his    opinion   on   his  brother-generals. 
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Practically  acquainted  with  the  organisation  of  the 
Persian  armies,  Miltiades  was  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Greek  troops,  if  properly 
handled  ;  he  saw  with  the  military  eye  of  a  great 
general  the  advantage  which  the  position  of  the 
forces  gave  him  for  a  sudden  attack,  and  as  a 
profound  politician  he  felt  the  perils  of  remaining 
inactive,  and  of  giving  treachery  time  to  ruin  the 
Athenian  cause. 

One  officer  in  the  council  of  war  had  not  yet 
voted — Callimachus,  the  War-Ruler.  The  votes  of 
the  generals  were  five  and  five,  so  that  the  voice  of 
Callimachus  would  be  decisive.  On  that  vote,  in 
all  human  probability,  the  destiny  of  the  nations 
depended,  and  Miltiades  turned  to  him,  and  in 
simple  soldierly  eloquence  adjured  him  to  vote  for 
giving  battle. 

The  vote  of  the  brave  War- Ruler  was  gained ; 
the  council  determined  to  give  battle ;  and  such 
was  the  ascendancy  and  military  eminence  of 
Miltiades  that  his  brother-generals,  one  and  all, 
gave  up  their  days  of  command  to  him,  and 
cheerfully  acted  under  his  orders.  Fearful,  how- 
ever, of  creating  any  jealousy,  and  of  so  failing  to 
obtain  the  co-operation  of  all  parts  of  his  small 
army,  Miltiades  waited  till  the  day  when  the  chief 
command  would  have  come  round  to  him  in 
regular  rotation  before  he  led  the  troops  against 
the  enemy. 

The  plain  of  Marathon,  which  is  about  twenty- 
two  miles  distant  from  Athens,  lies  along  the  bay  of 
the  same  name  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Attica.  The  plain  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  and  about  six  miles  in  length.  It  is  about 
two  miles  broad  in  the  centre,  where  the  space 
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between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  greatest,  but 
it  narrows  towards  either  extremity,  the  mountains 
coming  close  down  to  the  water  at  the  horns  of  the 
bay.  There  is  a  valley  trending  inwards  from  the 
middle  of  the  plain,  and  a  ravine  comes  down  to  it 
to  the  southward.  Elsewhere  it  is  closely  girt 
round  on  the  land  side  by  rugged  limestone 
mountains,  which  are  thickly  studded  with  pines, 
olive-trees,  and  cedars,  and  overgrown  with  the 
myrtle,  arbutus,  and  the  other  low  odoriferous 
shrubs  that  everywhere  perfume  the  Attic  air.  The 
level  of  the  ground  is  now  varied  by  the  mound 
raised  over  those  who  fell  in  the  battle,  but  it  was 
an  unbroken  plain  when  the  Persians  encamped  on 
it.  There  are  marshes  at  each  end,  which  are  dry 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  then  offer  no  obstruction 
to  the  horseman,  but  are  commonly  flooded  with 
rain  and  so  rendered  impracticable  for  cavalry  in 
the  autumn,  the  time  of  year  at  which  the  action 
took  place. 

The  Greeks,  lying  encamped  on  the  mountains, 
could  watch  every  movement  of  the  Persians  on  the 
plain  below,  while  they  were  enabled  to  mask  their 
own.  Miltiades  also  had,  from  his  position,  the 
power  of  giving  battle  whenever  he  pleased,  unless 
Datis  were  to  attempt  to  force  his  hand  by 
storming  the  heights. 

So  Miltiades,  that  September  afternoon,  gave  the 
word  for  the  Athenian  army  to  prepare. 

According  to  old  national  custom,  the  warriors  of 
each  tribe  were  arrayed  together;  neighbour  thus 
fighting  by  the  side  of  neighbour,  friend  by  friend, 
with  the  spirit  of  emulation  and  the  consciousness  of 
responsibility  excited  to  the  very  utmost.  The  War- 
Ruler,  Callimachus,  had  the  leading  of  the  right 
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wing ;  the  Plataeans  formed  the  extreme  left ;  and 
Themistocles  and  Aristides,  two  generals  who  were 
later  to  become  famous,  commanded  the  centre. 
The  line  consisted  of  the  heavy-armed  spearmen 
only,  who  usually  advanced  slowly  and  steadily  into 
action  in  a  uniform  phalanx  of  about  eight  spears 
deep.  But  the  military  genius  of  Miltiades  led  him 
to  deviate  on  this  occasion  from  the  commonplace 
tactics  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  essential  for  him 
to  extend  his  line  so  as  to  cover  all  the  practicable 
ground,  and  to  secure  himself  from  being  outflanked 
and  charged  in  the  rear  by  the  Persian  horse.  This 
extension  involved  the  weakening  of  his  line.  In- 
stead of  a  uniform  reduction  of  its  strength,  he 
determined  on  detaching  principally  from  his  centre, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  would  have 
the  best  opportunities  for  rallying  if  broken  ;  and  on 
strengthening  his  wings,  so  as  to  insure  advantage 
at  those  points ;  and  he  trusted  to  his  own  skill,  and 
to  his  soldiers'  discipline,  for  the  improvement  of 
that  advantage  into  decisive  victory. 

The  trumpet  sounded  for  action,  and,  chanting 
the  hymn  of  battle,  the  little  army  bore  down  upon 
the  host  of  the  foe. 

Instead  of  advancing  at  the  usual  slow  pace  of  the 
phalanx,  Miltiades  brought  his  men  on  at  a  run. 
They  were  all  trained  in  the  exercises  of  the 
palaestra,  so  that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  ending 
the  charge  in  breathless  exhaustion :  and  it  was  of 
the  deepest  importance  for  him  to  traverse  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  space  of  about  a  mile  of  level  ground 
that  lay  between  the  mountain  foot  and  the  Persian 
outposts,  and  so  to  get  his  troops  into  close  action 
before  the  Asiatic  cavalry  could  mount,  form,  and 
manoeuvre  against  him,  or  their  archers  keep  him 
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long  under  bow-shot,  and  before  the  enemy's  generals 
could  fairly  deploy  their  masses. 

"  When  the  Persians,"  says  Herodotus,  "  saw  the 
Athenians  running  down  on  them,  without  horse  or 
bowmen,  and  scanty  in  numbers,  they  thought  them 
a  set  of  madmen  rushing  upon  certain  destruction." 
They  began,  however,  to  prepare  to  receive  them, 
and  the  Eastern  chiefs  arrayed,  as  quickly  as  time 
and  place  allowed,  the  varied  races  who  served  in 
their  motley  ranks.  On  came  the  Greeks,  with  one 
unwavering  line  of  levelled  spears,  against  which 
the  light  targets,  the  short  lances  and  scimitars  of 
the  Orientals  offered  weak  defence.  The  front  rank 
of  the  Asiatics  must  have  gone  down  to  a  man  at 
the  first  shock.  Still  they  recoiled  not,  but  strove 
by  individual  gallantry,  and  by  the  weight  of 
numbers,  to  make  up  for  the  disadvantages  of 
weapons  and  tactics,  and  to  bear  back  the  shallow 
line  of  the  Europeans.  In  the  centre,  where  the 
native  Persians  and  the  Sacae  fought,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  through  the  weaker  part  of  the 
Athenian  phalanx ;  and  the  tribes  led  by  Aristides 
and  Themistocles  were,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
driven  back  over  the  plain,  and  chased  by  the 
Persians  up  the  valley  towards  the  inner  country. 
There  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rallying  and  renewing  the  struggle :  and 
meanwhile  the  Greek  wings,  where  Miltiades  had 
concentrated  his  chief  strength,  had  routed  the 
Asiatics  opposed  to  them ;  and  the  Athenian  and 
Platsean  officers,  instead  of  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
kept  their  troops  well  in  hand,  and  wheeling  round 
they  formed  the  two  wings  together.  Miltiades 
instantly  led  them  against  the  Persian  centre,  which 
had  hitherto  been  triumphant,  but  which  now  fell 
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back,  and  prepared  to  encounter  these  new  and  un- 
expected assailants.  Aristides  and  Themistocles 
renewed  the  fight  with  their  reorganised  troops, 
and  the  full  force  of  the  Greeks  was  brought  into 
close  action  with  the  Persian  and  Sacian  divisions 
of  the  enemy.  Datis'  veterans  strove  hard  to  keep 
their  ground,  and  evening  was  approaching  before 
the  stern  encounter  was  decided. 

But  the  Persians,  with  their  slight  wicker  shields, 
destitute  of  body-armour,  and  never  taught  by 
training  to  keep  the  even  front  and  act  with  the 
regular  movement  of  the  Greek  infantry,  fought  at 
grievous  disadvantage  with  their  shorter  and  feebler 
weapons  against  the  compact  array  of  well-armed 
Athenian  and  Plataean  spearmen,  all  perfectly 
drilled  to  perform  each  necessary  evolution  in  con- 
cert, and  to  preserve  a  uniform  and  unwavering 
line  in  battle.  In  personal  courage  and  in  bodily 
activity  the  Persians  were  not  inferior  to  their 
adversaries.  Their  spirits  were  not  yet  cowed  by 
the  recollection  of  former  defeats  ;  and  they 
lavished  their  lives  freely,  rather  than  forfeit  the 
fame  which  they  had  won  by  so  many  victories. 
While  their  rear  ranks  poured  an  incessant  shower 
of  arrows  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades,  the  fore- 
most Persians  kept  rushing  forward,  sometimes  singly, 
sometimes  in  desperate  groups  of  twelve  or  ten,  upon 
the  projecting  spears  of  the  Greeks,  striving  to 
force  a  lane  into  the  phalanx,  and  to  bring  their 
scimitars  and  daggers  into  play.  But  the  Greeks 
felt  their  superiority,  and  though  the  fatigue  of  the 
long-continued  action  told  heavily  on  their  inferior 
numbers,  the  sight  of  the  carnage  that  they  dealt 
amongst  their  assailants  nerved  them  to  fight  still 
more  fiercely  on. 
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At  last  the  lords  of  Asia  turned  and  fled,  and  the 
Greeks  followed,  striking  them  down,  to  the  water's 
edge,  where  the  invaders  were  now  hastily  launching 
their  galleys,  and  seeking  to  embark  and  fly. 
Flushed  with  success,  the  Athenians  dashed  at  the 
fleet.  "  Bring  fire,  bring  fire,"  was  their  cry ;  and 
they  began  to  lay  hold  of  the  ships.  But  here  the 
Asiatics  resisted  desperately,  and  the  principal 
loss  sustained  by  the  Greeks  was  in  the  assault  on 
the  fleet.  Here  fell  the  brave  War-Ruler  Calli- 
machus,  the  General  Stesilaus,  and  other  Athenians 
of  note.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  Cynse- 
geirus,  the  brother  of  the  tragic  poet  iEschylus. 
He  had  grasped  the  ornamental  work  on  the  stern 
of  one  of  the  galleys,  and  had  his  hand  struck  off  by 
an  axe.  Seven  galleys  were  captured;  but  the 
Persians  succeeded  in  saving  the  rest.  They  pushed 
off  from  the  fatal  shore  ;  but  even  here  the  skill  of 
Datis  did  not  desert  him,  and  he  sailed  round  to  the 
western  coast  of  Attica,  in  hopes  to  find  the  city 
unprotected,  and  to  gain  possession  of  it  from  some 
of  the  partisans  of  Hippias.  Miltiades,  however, 
saw  and  counteracted  his  manoeuvre.  Leaving 
Aristides,  and  the  troops  of  his  tribe,  to  guard 
the  spoil  and  the  slain,  the  Athenian  commander 
led  his  conquering  army  by  a  rapid  night-march 
back  across  the  country  to  Athens,  And  when  the 
Persian  fleet  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Sunium  and 
sailed  up  to  the  Athenian  harbour  in  the  morning, 
Datis  saw  arrayed  on  the  heights  above  the  city  the 
troops  before  whom  his  men  had  fled  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  All  hope  of  further  conquest  in 
Europe  for  the  time  was  abandoned,  and  the 
baffled  armada  returned  to  the  Asiatic  coasts. 

After  the  battle  had  been  fought,  but  while  the 
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dead  bodies  were  yet  on  the  ground,  the  promised 
reinforcement  from  Sparta  arrived.  Two  thousand 
Lacedaemonian  spearmen,  starting  immediately  after 
the  full  moon,  had  marched  the  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  between  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  wonderfully 
short  time  of  three  days.  Though  too  late  to  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  action,  they  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  march  to  the  battle-field  to  behold  the 
Medes.  They  proceeded  thither,  gazed  on  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  invaders;  and  then,  praising 
the  Athenians  and  what  they  had  done,  they  re- 
turned to  Lacedaemon. 

The  number  of  the  Persian  dead  was  six  thousand 
four  hundred ;  of  the  Athenians,  a  hundred  and 
ninety-two.  The  number  of  Platasans  who  fell 
is  not  mentioned,  but  as  they  fought  in  the  part 
of  the  army  which  was  not  broken,  it  cannot  have 
been  large. 

A  lofty  mound  was  raised  on  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, beneath  which  the  remains  of  the  men  of 
Athens  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  deposited.  Ten 
columns  were  erected  on  the  spot,  one  for  each  of 
the  Athenian  tribes ;  and  on  the  monumental 
column  of  each  tribe  were  graven  the  names  of 
those  of  its  members  whose  glory  it  was  to  have 
fallen  in  the  great  battle  of  liberation.  The  columns 
have  long  perished,  but  the  mound  still  marks  the 
spot  where  the  noblest  heroes  of  antiquity,  the 

MapaOavofMaxoi,  repose. 

It  was  not  indeed  by  one  defeat  that  the  pride  of 
Persia  could  be  broken.  Ten  years  afterwards  she 
renewed  her  attempts  upon  Europe  on  a  grander 
scale  of  enterprise,  and  was  repulsed  by  Greece 
with  greater  and  reiterated  loss.  Larger  forces  and 
heavier  slaughter  than  had  been  seen  at  Marathon, 
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signalised  the  conflicts  of  Greeks  and  Persians  at 
Artemisium,  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  the  Eurymedon. 
But  mighty  and  momentous  as  these  battles  were, 
they  rank  not  with  Marathon  in  importance.  They 
originated  no  new  impulse.  They  turned  back  no 
current  of  fate. 

Marathon  secured  for  mankind  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  Athens,  the  growth  of  free  institutions, 
the  liberal  enlightenment  of  the  Western  world,  and 
the  gradual  ascendancy  for  many  ages  of  the  great 
principles  of  European  civilisation. 


J  aw  old  &>  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  The  Empire  Press,  Norwich. 
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